







HERE in this remarkable -hook is 3,000 
years of the history of Syria and 
Palestine. No geographical area in the 
world has played a more important 
part in the history of Western and 
Eastern civilization. The scale and 
scope of this fascinating book are 
enormous, for it succeeds ill putting 
into proper historical perspective the 
Old Testament stories, the life of Christ, 
the reign of Herod, the triumph of 
Mohammed, the story of the Crusaders, 
the rise and degeneration of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the current controversy 
between Jew and Arab. The book is 
something quite new, not only in his¬ 
torical writing, but in the presentation 
■ hi easily readable form of a gigantic 
iiass of material. 
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PROLOGUE 


“A VAST theatre built by the Architect of the universe ; and upon 
its splendid stage has many a bloody tragedy been played out in down¬ 
right earnest.” Thus wrote Dr. W. M. Thompson, whose Land and the 
“'Book did more than any other work of the nineteenth century in bringing 
tSyria and Palestine to the notice of the 01 dinary reader. 

In the present work the name "Syria” is used as a synonym for the 
Levant or geographical Syria which includes the political entities which 
occupy the land between the Nile Delta and the foothills of Anatolia, 
between the middle reaches of the Tigris and the Mediterranean ; a 
region which has (to quote Sir Ronald Storrs) “given us that whereby 
we live, move and have our being.” 

Although probably more books have been written about this aica 
than any other portion of the earth-—and this is especially true of Palestine 
—nobody has ever attempted to present a simple, continuous history of 
it from the Iron Age to recent days. The history of the geographical 
unit of Syria presented as a continuous record is needed especially at the 
present when a high degree of mutual understanding and tolerance, a 
wise appreciation of the lessons which history alone can teach, is not 
just a desirable luxury for the academic mind but an absolute essential 
if life is to be tolerable in the Near East. Proposals for the reuniting of 
Syria proper, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan and perhaps other States 
in a dose politicaL bond .call_ for such understandi ng ; d isastrous will 
be the clash of indigenous Palestinian "Arab” culture on the one hand, 
and Jewish culture^long separated from the Levant but demanding'to 
return thither from Northern and Central Europe on the other—unless 
the mutual ignorance of each other’s periods of development can be 
dissipated. To many also outside the Near East who arc familiar with 
one particular period, the rest is an utter blank—a blank which tends 
to be filled with legend or distortion in support of extreme nationalisms. 
It were well that no history of Syrian lands be written unless with an 
utter rejection of racial and sectarian prejudices, for these are countries 
where men are often terrifying in their single-minded hatreds, where 
disappointment and grief do not humble, but breed revenge and blood 
lust. Religion, at all times and in all places a primary factor in history 
because it nourishes the roots of life, presents a special problem 
in the lands of three great monotheistic faiths. It must be dealt with 
objectively and yet one must remember that there is an objectivity 
which is itself a misrepresentation because an under-statement. “The 
Arabs,” says a writer on Iraq, “can understand anyone being keen on 
his religion ; they suspect or do not understand anyone who apparently 
has none or tries to hide it.” 1 

Syria’s long history is that of a country where the ground is red with 
the blood of three thousand years (and more) of almost continuous 
massacre, assassination, martyrdom. . . . These events, together with 

1 diaries A. Roach, in Bible Landis 
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tortures, mutilations, rapes and untold, untcllable, human calamities of 
every sort have given the whole of the Levant an atmosphere of stark 
reality. Again and again we are challenged by the failure of human 
efforts and brought to the point where we must inwardly make up our 
minds as to whether or not history has a purpose. Though a sense of 
tragedy pervades the very air there is in the story much that is magnificent, 
beautiful, constructive. The same austere landscape that saw the Cruci¬ 
fixion witnessed the Resurrection, and near Golgotha was a garden. The 
human soul has been faced with what would appear to be the futility of 
history, the recurring obliteration of all that seems to have significance 
—and in response to that challenge the prophets of yesterday and to-day 
provide their inspired answers. All this makes the story of the Levant 
region of unusual interest and of universal value—but only of value if 
we bear in mind the dictum of an American historian that “thei'e are 
times in the history of persons and peoples, particularly times of crisis, 
when a rediscovery of yesterday opens a new pathway to to-morrow, 
when the awakening of a sense of heritage becomes a potent determinant 
of destiny. But all depends upon the yesterday to which men go back 
for a fresh start. Whether the new beginning leads them eventually to 
a better or worse estate depends upon the heritage they choose out of 
yesterday as their most coveted possession.” 1 Is the Arab to choose his 
yesterday from the cruel barbarisms that killed Byzantine culture or 
from the glorious art that resurrected it ? Is the Jew to choose his 
yesterday from the conquest of Canaan, or the univcrsalism of the later 
prophets ? 

The story can best be told and the choice can be made the easier if 
a pageant passes before our eyes. A rich literature lends its word-pictures 
to clothe our scenes and characters with reality. The background is 
painted by generations of writers who have been sensitive to that “austere 
distinction of landscape and brooding poignancy of the atmosphere” 
which is characteristic of more than one city and town of the Near East 
though of none more than of Jerusalem which is the starting place of 
our pageant. 

The author is deeply indebted to the writers and publishers of the 
works quoted (or to which reference is made in text or footnote) who have 
assisted in making the Syrian Pageant conform to the dictionary defini¬ 
tion : “A grand show ; a representation in various episodes of the 
history of a country, city, institution, etc., a stately or pompous display.” 
Only at rare intervals is our material prosaic or even inadequate. If at 
such times the pageant should have more of the nature of a caravan, 
very well—there is romance enough in that and food for thought, though 
not for faith, in Omar Khayyam's philosophy of history ; 

The stars are setting and the Caravan 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—Oh, make haste ! 


l John A. Mackay : Heritage ami Destiny, Introd, 



PART ONE 


CHAPTER I 

THE THRONE OF DAVID 
The hiaelite Empire 

Of the many travellers who have glanced casually from their aircraft 
as a scarred and creased patch of country intervenes for a moment 
between the white breakers of the Mediterranean and the desert towards 
Iraq, there can be few whose powers of imagination have been equal 
to the task imposed upon them by this glimpse of the track marked by 
the footsteps of nearly all the conquering armies of world history. 

Even in a more leisured age those who, like Gertrude Bell, set them¬ 
selves the task of tracing the story “scored upon the face of the earth by 
mouldering wall or half-choked dyke” have found themselves confronted 
with nothing less than an epitome of universal history. Their problem 
has ever been, as ours is now, where to begin. As the pageant of Syria 
moves towards us through the dawn of time we sec that its leading figuies 
are but wraiths—the spirits that float over the hollows of the desert 
before the sun rises to scatter them ; the smoke from camp fires long dead. 

Before archaeology, with its thousands of years, comes to help us with 
a detailed and documented story of Mesopotamian, Amorite, Egyptian, 
Hittitc, Hyksos, Mitanni, Kassite and Ganaanite civilisations of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages, anthropology presents periods running into the 
ten thousands, and opening a cave near where the Man of Galilee lived 
and taught, it shows us the remains of the “Galilee Man” and a known 
occupation by man and beast of sixty thousand years. The Book oj Job, 
a document of the Greek period, contains a late reminiscence of these 
early Neanderthal Syrians who “cut up mallows by the bushes, and 
juniper roots for their meat,” dwelling “in the clefts of the valleys, in 
caves of the earth, and in the rocks . . . they were viler than the earth. 1 ” 

When the figures of the past become sharply defined, the spade 
reveals, as at Jericho, a civilisation flourishing about 7000 b.c. From a 
level of 4000 b.c. come remains of houses with plastered walls and polished 
floors and animal figurines as cult objects or ornaments. By that time 
the long continued movements of people from the Euphrates to Central 
and Southern Syria had begun ; Egyptians were mining turquoise and 
copper in the Sinai Peninsula, visiting Byblos (Djebei'l) on the Lebanese 
coast and by 3x00 b.c. exporting cedar-wood from the mountains of 
Lebanon for use in Egypt. Close military and political links with Egypt 
generally prevailed in Syria and Palestine ; in the eighteenth century 
b.c. Indo-European Hyksos horsemen from Anatolia—a sort of early 
Turks—were invading and subduing the Levant until Egypt asserted her 

1 Gb. xxx ; 4~0. 
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ascendancy as far as the banks of the Euphrates once more in 1580 r.c. 
We know of a Hyksos Kingdom with its capital at Kadcsh (Tell Neby 
Mendau) on the Orontes (Asi) river to the south of the Lake of Homs, 
and also of a Ganaanite Confederation of Free Cities organised against 
Egypt about 14.97 b.c. 

We have little exact information about the frontiers of the early City 
States of the Late Bronze Age, over many of which Egypt exercised 
suzerainty until the reign of Pharaoh Amcnhotep IV (Aklmaton), 
r 375- 1 358 b.c. Generally speaking, a series of strong points—-walled 
towns ringed by village dependencies—formed the nearest approach to 
the modern conception of national units, and though we know much 
about their life from archaeology and the Tel cl-Amarna Letters, the 
first truly Syrian State does not emerge until the Israelite Empire of 
David and Solomon arose in Palestine. 

The fact that the first great scene of the pageant of Syria is largely 
Palestinian calls for an exact definition of the term Syria, which is properly 
taken to include Palestine. Syria is a Hellenistic word used by the 
Greeks and Romans even more vaguely than the early Semites used 
Aram ; “Aram the grandson of Noah annexed Syria and gave it his own 
name. Damascus was built by Ur, great grandson of Noah,” reads the 
legendary Jewish account {of Roman date) preserved by Josephus, 

By combining the geographical conceptions of the two races we 
arrived at the classical idea of a Greater Syria or “Levant,” lying on 
the Mediterranean between Egypt and Anatolia, into both of which it 
merges imperceptibly, and extending eastwards towards the Euphrates, 
“the rolling waters that are charged with the history of the ancient world,” 
and in the north-east as far as to the Tigris just below Cizre or Djezirct 
ibn-Omar, the ancient Bezabde. 

To all this territory certain physical and historical features are common, 
though politically there has rarely been a Syrian State covering the entire 
area at once. Frequently the land has been divided into the pails 
existing more or less independently as they did in a.d. 1938 : Sinai, a 
triangle of mountain and desert belonging to Egypt ; Palestine, “from 
Dan. to Beer-Sheba” ; Transjordan ; Lebanon (the ancient Phoenicia) j 
Syria, centring on Damascus ; and at the roots of the Anatolian moun¬ 
tains the country known to the modern Turks as “Hatay” with Antioch 
as its centre. 

Of Palestine our information is at all periods more plentiful than of 
the rest owing" to the large part which it plays in that foundation of 
monotheistic world religions—the Library of books called The Holy 
Bible. Professor S. A.' Coolt has reminded us that ancient "history 
becomes of purely antiquarian significance unless this Biblical material 
forms an integral part of it, but that the Bible runs the risk of being 
merely an object of emotional or superstitious veneration unless inter¬ 
preted as part of a history which reaches to our own age. 

The rise of a unified indigenous ethnic State in Palestine is an excellent 
beginning for such a study. 
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The Davidic Stale of the Judaean Hebrew peoples was at first a small 
kingdom ruled from Hebron (El-Khalil) and it was not until the last 
stronghold of the “Jebusite” inhabitants of the hilly backbone of Palestine 
fell in 1000 b.c., that Jerusalem took its place as one of the greater Iron 
Age centres of the Near East and commenced that long career which 
makes it the most interesting historically and probably the most besieged 
city of the world, “quick with every time and kind of tragic memory.” 

Even in 1000 b.c., Jerusalem bad long been a Holy City sacred to 
El-Elyon, “the Almighty EL” Occupation of the site had begun before 
the Early Bronze Age (2500-2000 b.c.) and it was fortified with massive 
walls fifteen to twenty feet thick : “the castle of Zion.” 

fHebron had been too far south to influence the northern tribes of 
Palestine, but from Jerusalem David was able to rule over the greater 
part of the country and to set up a united kingdom which could not 
have arisen at any other time.’| For once there was no heavy traffic on 
the land “bridge” which Syria forms between Anatolia, Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, and formidable rivals were absent—Egypt was in a com¬ 
paratively degenerate phase, Assyria was not yet on the eastern horizon. 
Metaphorically speaking, David, who had once been a shephcid boy, 
was able to do in the political world what lie had formerly done in 
actuality on the edge of the Judaean desert : “he played with lions as 
with kids, and with bears as with lambs.” 1 

It is of the utmost importance to know who the founders of the 
Davidic Kingdom were. The tribe from which David came, that of 
Judah, was at least partly Sinaitic in background, if not in origin, and 
this tribe with those of Caleb, Simeon, Levi and later Benjamin formed 
the main body of the State, even though Judah was the last of the tribes 
to develop its political independence. Numerically large but politically 
not as influential as the men of Judah, were the tribes of the north who 
are generally known as “Israel,” though the title is not an exclusive one and 
is used of both north and south together. Ephraim and Manasseh were 
the leading tribal components of this northern area of David’s Kingdom. 

There is reason to believe that the men of Judah with Caleb, Simeon 
and Levi had entered Palestine mainly through the country south of 
Hebron from the region of Kadesh Barnea, a great sanctuary in northern 
Sinai; Ephraim and Manasseh went on to the east and finally entered 
Palestine under Joshua by crossing the Jordan at Jericho, Both peoples 
combined with other tribes. 

<4, When we consider the double course which the conquest of Palestine 
previous to David is supposed by many to have taken, the problem is to 
explain how the two peoples, Israel in the north and Judah in the south, 
ever became conscious of that unity which built up under David a single 
Kingdom of Israel. In The Historical Background of the Bible t J. N. 
Schofield puts forward this outline of current ideas about the principal 
ethnic groups in the first Palestinian State :% 

Originally, though both belonged to the common Semitic stock, they 
were separate peoples. Probably most of the northerners entered, the country 
1 The Wisdom of ferns the Son of Sirach, or Eedesiastfeus, Oh, xlvii; 3. 
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by crossing the Jordan, were linked up with the Aramcan (Semitic Syrian) 
tiibcs . . ■ and became united with the indigenous inhabitants and the 
early Habiru invaders ; the main body of those who composed the southern 
Kingdom entered from the desert south of Palestine: their affinities were with 
the Edomites. David’s united Kingdom was at the beginning a military 
domination of the north by the south. 1 

{.Though Jerusalem was the last fortress of the indigenous people 
•which survived to them in the hills of Judah, beyond Jordan to the east 
and in the north and west a large number of local Governments held 
sway over the rest of Syria. To the east were Arab tribal States, to the 
north Phoenician maritime cities and Hittitc trading stations, and to the 
west Philistine City-States./ 

was with the Phoenicians that the connections of the Israelite 
State were the closest : they also were Semites speaking a cognate 
language ; ties of trade and of culture bound them to the inhabitants of 
Palestine and to the new Government in Jerusalem. ) 

(With the exception of the Palestine coast along die Bay of Acre, the 
frontiers of ancient Phoenicia were almost exactly those of the twentieth- 
century Lebanon Republic, but the political connection between the 
cities was neither as close nor as self-consciously patriotic as that existing 
between the Hebrew tribal areas under King David. Each Phoenician 
city had as its allies parallel Phoenician settlements in other parts of the 
Mediterranean; doubtless many of the Canaanites of Palestine, whose 
settlements had been widespread before the inroads of the Hebrews, were 
indistinguishable from the Phoenicians of Lebanon.) 1 

The few islands off the coast of the Levant were theirs : sheltering 
Dor (Tautura) were live small islets ; Tyre was largely built on one of 
the most notable of the other Syrian islands with a spring in the interior 
rendering it well ecpiipped for protracted sieges ; two groups, the Jcziret 
Nukhleh and its small neighbours, protected the haven of Tripoli ; to 
the north Arvad or Aradus (Jcziret Rouad) resembled a permanently 
anchored battleship : beyond the island a fountain of great size and 
power burst up from the bottom of the sea, making the surface boil like 
a cauldron. The havens of Accho or Acre (Akka), Tyre (Sour), Tripoli 
(Tarablous), Tortosa or Antaradus (Tartous) and Arvad afforded 
sufficient depth for most requirements of contemporary navigation, while 
the Lebanon Mountains furnished excellent timber for ship-building. 

If we would picture a typical Phoenician small town of Lebanon we 
must imagine one of the most impressive valleys in the world, that of 
Goele-Syria or El-Bukaa, a great plain between Anti-Lebanon on the 
east and Lebanon on the west, that vast mountain range over which lies 
the sea. in the foreground to the left of a roadway from Damascus to 
the seaport of Berytus (Beyrouth) a picturesque village clings to die side 
of a conical hill crowned by a rectangular temple of massive masonry. 
Here the Phoenicians are reputed to have cast and wrought their anchors. 
Such was one of their most easterly inland settlements, Angil or Mcdjel 
Anjar. 

1 p. J4«. 
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Northwards of the Phoenician territory and extending into Anatolia 
an Indo-European race enjoyed a culture on the same high level as that 
of the Phoenicians. This race was the southern remnant of the once 
great Anatolian Empire of the Hittites which had sent off-shoots much 
farther south than the Empire itself had extended. Their main power 
seems to have been always in the north ; in the south the Hittites were 
inextricably mixed with Phoenicians, Ganaanites and Hebrews, as was 
evidently the case at Jerusalem (El-Kuds), Hebron (El-Khalil), Gerar 
(Tell Jemmeh, Khirbet el-Gerar) and Beersheba (Bir es-Saba). Hittites 
occupied important positions in David’s army. 

Passing over to the extreme north-east of Syria were the remnants of 
another dim power of former days. Between the middle courses of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris lay a fertile steppe, the gathering ground of 
the Khabour River, rising gradually to the mountains of Eastern Anatolia. 
Here was Aram-naharaim, “Syria of the Two Rivers,” where had once 
been the considerable Kingdom of Mitanni, its most important city being 
Haran. Years before David’s ascendancy “Ghushan-rishathaim, King 
of Aram-naharaim,” had penetrated as far as to Palestine to receive a 
beating at the hands of Othniel, an Israelite judge. The invader’s name 
means ‘ Chushail of the doublc-dyecl villainy.” Upper or Northern Syria 
was always regarded in southern districts as “a seething pot” ; evil was 
wont to boil over its mountainous brim. 1 

Such were the people who inhabited the northern periphery of 
Israelite influence. The south-west of Palestine was in contrast a direct 
conquest mainly from the Philistines—a highly civilised nation, offshoot 
of the great maritime people of Crete and the ,/Egean coastlands who, 
having overrun Pliititc Syria, were by 1194 b.g. confined to Palestine. 
They have given their name to two things for which they were not 
responsible : one is the word “Philistine,” meaning a barbarous person, 
and the other is the name given to the southern part of Syria which came 
to be known as “Palestine” only in Roman times. This name was 
applied because the maritime race of the coastal plain was the one with 
which outsiders made their first and often their only contact. “The 
Philistines [writes Professor Garstang], to judge by their arms and organisa¬ 
tion, were akin to the Iron Age peoples of the Achaean world, and 
particularly those of the Homeric Age.” a 

To the east across the great natural frontier formed by the Jordan, 
the Dead Sea and the Arabah Valley were the peoples of Transjordan : 
Ammon, Moab and Edom Jiving on the cultivated lands and sheep- 
pastures of the great mountain wall which is really the edge of the Arabian 
plateau. They were Semites closely related to the two Hebrew peoples 
and to some extent interpenetrated by Israelite tribes. The great¬ 
grandmother of David himself was Ruth the Moabitess, heroine of the 
delightful book that bears her name. 

In five separate campaigns David made his Israelite Empire, of which 
Judah was the dominant element, mistress of these varied neighbours. 

3 e.g,, Jeremiah, Ch. i • 13-15. 

2 Joihua Judges, p. 3J3. 
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First, to the south-west of Jerusalem ho dealt finally with the tradi¬ 
tional enemy, the Philistines. Decisive battles took place in the Valley 
of the Giants (now Wady el-Werd, “the Valley of Roses”) immediately 
below the city, and at Gath, a conspicuous fortress on a hill (Tell es- 
Safieh) with satellite fortress villages forming Methcg-ammah or “the 
Bridle of the Mother City.” 

On the east Moab became tributary after a campaign of which nothing 
is known except the outcome. It was with a much more powerful and 
significant enemy that the growing Empire was next engaged—a kingdom 
designated Zobah, or Aram Zobah, possibly liittitc, existing somewhere 
between the Orontes and the Euphrates. The City-Slate of Damascus 
allied itself to Zobah and that of Hamath (Hama) to Israel. T he cam¬ 
paign resulted in a sudden expansion of David’s sphere of influence. 
The record pictures ancient Syrian politics as a tangle of mutual 
animosities unwillingly submitting to the unifying power which had arisen 
in Palestine and goes on to describe the military occupation of the territory 
in the extreme south between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba 
under which “all they of Edom became David’s servants.” This brought 
the Empire to the head of the Gulf at Ezion-gebcr (Ain el-Ghudyan) 
and Elath (Eylch). Probably the romantic fortified island of Graia 
(Jeziret Faraun, “Pharaoh’s Island”) which guards the approach to the 
seaports here was garrisoned by the Israelites at this lime. 

It was well that the south was now secure, for the only remaining 
independent people across the Jordan, the Ammonites, were soon ranged 
against David. Shortly before the event which wiped Ammon off the 
map as a power to be reckoned with—the fall of its capital, Rabbalh- 
ammon (Amman)—a son was born to David. He was named Solomon, 
“the Peaceful One.” 

When David passed away he lelL behind him a memory which was 
to have a formative influence on the idea of Kingship itself—a man of 
the people, a hill sheep farmer turned fighting man and poet—the true 
aristocratic type of unspoilt Semitic stock. The frontiers of his kingdom 
may have been vague ; it was a kingdom of influence rather than of 
actual occupation, but the influence had its source in a vigorous and 
intense personality, vivid enough to outline the struggles of the age with 
a sense of reality and purpose, tie appears in the forefront of the pageant 
of Syria as a living warrior and statesman summoning the Hebrew tribes 
and their neighbours into a united Syrian Stale : “Gilead is mine, and 
Menasses is mine ; Ephraim also is the strength of my head ; Judah is 
my law-giver ; Moab is my wash-pot ; over Edom will 1 cast out my 
shoe : Phiiislia be thou glad of me. Who will lead me into the strong 
city : who will bring me into Edom ?” x 

The first of a long succession of striking figures; the'first great voice, 
resonant and clear, that speaks to us out of the Iron Age. 

Under Solomon (970-933 B.a.) the new Empire reached the peak of 
its magnificence, but it had already passed the zenith of its true and more 
characteristic greatness, Historically, Solomon’s chief title to fame is 

1 The Psalms qf David, lx; 7-9, , 
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that he realised the strategic importance of a flourishing Palestine from 
an economic as well as a military point of view. 

Appropriately enough for a lover of heavy and exotic magnificence, 
Solomon’s first negotiations with a foreign power were the arrangements 
for his marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh. She was probably the 
daughter of Siamon (c. 970-950 b.c.), the last but one Tanite king of the 
21st Dynasty, or of Pascb Khanu II (Psusennes II), the last of that 
dynasty, the capital of which was Tanis (Zoan) and which ruled over 
Lower Egypt. 

Pharaoh was able to co-operate with Solomon by leading an expedi¬ 
tion against the fortified City-State of Gezer (Tell Jezar) which, after 
having been once subject to Egypt, had for some time been a thorn in 
the flesh to Judah. It guarded the Valley of Ajalon (Mcij ibn-Omar) 
and the Valley of Sorek (Wady Surar) which led up from the coastal 
plain to Jerusalem. This fortress on its long hill Pharaoh gracefully 
gave to Solomon’s wife in the form of a dowry. 

The period that followed the linking of the royal houses of Egypt and 
Israel was the true golden age of Solomon : he was very young and his 
sense of dependence prevented the importance of his position from turning 
his head. It was then that his reputation for wisdom was established— 
a reputation which became legendary, but a wisdom which became 
confounded in the popular mind with mere astuteness, if not cunning. 
The true state of his mind at the outset arose from a humble act of 
self-dedication at the “great high place” of Gibeon (El-Jib), a picturesque 
little town standing upon a rocky height. Or perhaps the spiritual crisis 
may have taken place at the conical hill rising nearby over the stony 
ploughed fields—Mizpeh or Mizpah (Neby Samwil), anciently a gathering 
place of Hebrew tribes. To stand on that hill of the prophet Samuel 
when the light has already turned into the peculiar brilliance that heralds 
the twilight, and the mountains of Moab lie like a great cloudy wall on 
the oilier side of the Jordan chasm, the suburbs of Jerusalem and the 
summit of the Mount of Olives catching the last rays of the sun setting 
over the western hills, turning them to a soft and luminous purple as it 
sinks in a veil of orange fire—this is to understand something of the 
emotional and spiritual crisis of Solomon’s early life. 

As Egypt was on the south-west, so was the Phoenician power of 
Tyre on the north-west. Hiram King of Tyre was quick to see in the 
Empire of Solomon a good neighbour with useful trade connections and 
scope for the maritime and constructional specialists of Lebanon. Hiram 
supplied timber, architects and craftsmen for Solomon’s vast building 
work which was soon in full swing not only at Jerusalem, where the first 
Temple and vast walls and palaces arose, but in the fortress cities of the 
Judaean hills—Gezer, for instance, and Beth-horon the nether (Beit Ur 
et-Tahta). Elis palaces, reservoirs, gardens and fortifications must have 
created a vast trade. The Pools of Solomon at El-Burak between 
Bethlehem and Hebron are among the most wonderful reputed remains 
of die old monarchy—a complete water system of tapped springs, secret 
channels, aqueducts and great open reservoirs, 
n 
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From the time of Solomon onward we have enough archaeological 
and literary evidence to furnish interesting details of the works, words 
and politics, even something of the inner life of the characters who play 
their part in the history of the Levant. The brief account of Solomon’s 
relations with Hiram King of Tyre given in The First Book of Kings is 
an ancient and valuable document of Syrian trade in the tenth century 
before Christ : 

Solomon sent to Hiram, saying . . . Command thou that they hew me 
cedar trees out of Lebanon ; and my servants shall be with thy servants ; and 
unto thcc will I give hire for thy servants according to all that thou shalt 
appoint ; for thou knowest that there is not among us any that can skill to 
hew timber like unto the Sidonians. . . . And Hiram sent to Solomon, 
saying, I have considered the things which thou sentest to inc for : and I 
will do all thy desire concerning timber of cedar and concerning timber of fir. 
My servants shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the sea : and I will 
convey them by sea in floats unto the place that thou shalt appoint me, and 1 
will cause them to be discharged there, and (hou shalt receive them : and 
thou shalt accomplish my desire, in giving food for my household. So Hiram 
gave Solomon cedar trees and fir trees according to all his desire. And 
Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures of wheat for food to his house¬ 
hold, and twenty measures of pure oil : thus gave Solomon to Hiram year 
by year. . . . 

And King Solomon raised a levy out of all Israel ; and the. levy was thirty 
thousand men. And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month by 
courses : a month they were in Lebanon and two months at home. . . . 
And Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that bare burdens, and four¬ 
score thousand hewers in the mountains ; beside the chief of Solomon’s officers 
which were over the work, three thousand and three hundred, which ruled 
over the people that wrought in the work. And the king commanded, and 
they brought great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones, to lay the founda¬ 
tion of the house (Temple). And Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s buildeis 
did hew them, and the stone-squarers, Giblitcs (men of Djcbail) ; so they 
prepared timber and stone to build the house. 1 

This treaty is valuable as a record of the economic interdependence 
of the Lebanon and the wheat-producing country of the interior and the 
south. Neither Lebanon nor Palestine are satisfactory economic units 
when politically divided from each other and from the rest of Syria. 
When so divided, economic co-operation has to be arranged by the 
respective Governments. 

Of the Phoenician Kings of Tyre, Hiram alone has had his name 
attached by popular tradition (if not by more certain evidence) to a 
monument surviving for close upon three thousand years—a huge, grey 
weather-beaten sarcophagus raised aloft above the rocky ground on three 
courses of very large squared limestone standing in solitary desolation 
commanding the hills above Tyre and the sea—“a noble site for a noble 
sepulchre”—-the Tomb of Hiram (Kabr Hairan). 

Phoenicia was not in quite the same position as the State of Lebanon 
in a later age; in Hiram’s time she had extensive colonies and the 

‘Ch.vj 6-3 8. 
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monopoly of the Mediterranean trading stations and shipping. How¬ 
ever, her need of home-grown wheat may have led to the further treaty 
whereby Solomon allowed Iiiram to annex a part of Western Galilee 
where the outlying foothills of Lebanon melt into the fertile plain of 
Acre. Unfortunately some sort of misunderstanding arose—a misunder¬ 
standing which has made certain scholars conjecture that Tyre and not 
Jerusalem was the dominant partner in these treaties. Others see no 
more than the petulance of age in Hiram’s subsequent conduct: 

Then King Solomon gave Hiram twenty cities in the land of Galilee. 
And Hiram came out from Tyre to see the cities which Solomon had given 
him ; and they pleased him not. And he said, What cities are these which 
thou hast given me, my brother? And he called them the land of Cabul 
(“dirt”) unto this day. 1 

The ancient name has remained : Cabul is to-day a small village in 
Wady Shagour, eight or nine miles east-by-south of Acre. 

Denied direct access to the Mediterranean at the only serviceable 
harbours, except by treaty with the Phoenicians, Solomon now sought a 
new trade route of which he could be undisputed master, and found it 
on the Gulf of Aqaba at the port of Ezion-geber where his father had 
blazed the trail to the Indian Ocean. Protected by the remote fortified 
island of Jczirct Faraun—“a solitary rock in the midst of the sea, looking 
like a dolphin just showing his back,”—Ezion-geber, “the giant’s back¬ 
bone,” took its name from the huge serrated purple ridge of the mountains 
of Edom, and became on the eastern arm of the Red Sea what Suez 
became on the western arm at a later time. The destination of the 
Israelite ships which were built and manned by Phoenicians, has excited 
popular imagination in every age. Where was Ophir whence came 
gold?—and where “King Solomon’s Mines” of popular fiction? To 
answer those questions might not be to shatter an illusion, as modern 
writers affirm, but it would be to spoil one of history’s most intriguing 
riddles by answering it, however romantic the answer might be. And 
probably the answer would be wrong. 

The same must be said of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem. 
The legends of Abyssinia represent her name as Makecla or Megeda and 
herself as bearing a child to Solomon, from whom the Ethiopian rulers 
claimed descent. The Arab traditions name her Balkis, and picture her 
as confronting the wisdom of Solomon with a stiff examination : 

She had sent two troops of boys dressed like girls, and of girls dressed like 
boys, nosegays of artificial floweis to be distinguished from real ones by the 
sight alone, and also a diamond to be threaded, and a goblet to be filled with 
water neither from the clouds nor the earth. Solomon detected the boys and 
girls by their different manner of washing ; the difference in the nosegays he 
discovered by letting the bees in upon them, and he sent a worm which passed 
a silken thread through the intricate perforations of the diamond, and then 
as its reward received the mulberry tree for its future habitation, A huge 
slave was set to gallop to and fro on a fiery horse ; and from the torrents of 
his perspiration the goblet was filled. Solomon then married her and although 

1 1 Kings, Ch. ix ; 11-13. 
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she returned to Arabia he spent in every year three months in her company. 
On her death the genii carried her body, by his orders, to Tadrnor, where 
her grave is still concealed beneath the ruins of Palmyra. 1 2 

The reference to Palmyra, the Semitic name for which is Taclmor, 
brings us once more northward, where it was reserved for Solomon to 
complete what David had established in part, and to impress Israelite 
influence on distant provinces or subject principalities with the weight 
of great buildings. Palmyra (Tadmor), Baalbeck and Tlirapsacus (Dibse 
el-Burj whose ancient name was Tiphsah) are all associated with Solomon’s 
name. It is evident, however, that the extensive territories outside 
Palestine proper were never thoroughly integrated with the south. The 
heavy taxation and forced labour needed to initiate and maintain 
Solomon’s enterprises fell most severely on those who were least attached 
to the Throne of David ; the Israelites of the north suffered more than 
the Judaeans of the south (though the name “Israel” was applied to the 
whole community) and the non-Hebrew people suffered more than either. 

Just when his Empire, overweighted with magnificence, was showing 
ominous signs of collapse, about the year 933 b.c., Solomon died. 

The gigantic experiment of a “Greater Syria” extending from the 
Gulf of Aqaba to the Euphrates, had failed. Neither the man nor the 
people were equal to the magnitude of the occasion. Two great 
chroniclers of the Hebrew people, W, O. E. Oesterley and T. I-L Robinson, 
have written in their History of Israel the epitaph of the Israelite Empire : 

There is nothing impossible or fantastic in the suggestion that, in favour¬ 
able circumstances, an Israelite Kingdom might have arisen which should 
have stood in history among the world’s great Empires and have made an 
epoch in the political story of mankind. Solomon . . . made this achieve¬ 
ment for ever impossible. Grasping at the shadow of splendour, he lost the 
reality of power. 8 

Yet in the religion of the Hebrew tribes the ideal survived, the material 
substance of which the politics of Jerusalem had thrown away. The 
ideal was to be translated in later days to that of an international Empire 
ruled by an “Anointed One” or chosen “Son of David.” Thus one of 
man’s greatest aspirations, the hope of the Messiah, was nourished by, 
if not born of, the bitter memory of a great failure, 

1 Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, summary in Lectures on the Jewish Church, p. 300. 

2 Vol. I; p. 280. 
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THE NOISE OF A WHIP 
The Assyrian Empire 

The historical evidence is slender , but there arc strong reasons for 
assuming that Syria of Damascus and all the vast territories towards the 
Euphrates immediately resumed independence on the death of Solomon. 

Of two only of the succession States have wc full and detailed know¬ 
ledge : the history of these must form the solid core round which we 
assemble whatever meagre facts we can glean of the rest of Syria. When 
we look back and consider the part played by these two States in world 
history, any sense of disproportion disappears. The intense interest of 
Near Eastern history during the period immediately following the death 
of Solomon is provided by the difference in the attitude towards mankind 
obtaining in the small Hebrew States and in successive conquering 
empires and their satellites. Among the Hebrews man was a living soul 
in covenant relationship with the Source of all; among the others man 
was an article of merchandise. It is this difference which gives to the 
ensuing scenes of the pageant of Syria a very great interest—war and 
tragedy are already rising above the level of merely dynastic or territorial 
feuds and disappointments and becoming the conflict of ideas. 

The political division which had for so long threatened to occur 
between Israel and Judah became an accomplished fact with the estab¬ 
lishment of a rival throne in the north of Palestine. Seated upon it was 
Solomon’s former clerk-of-works, Jeroboam the son of Nebat, recently 
returned from Egypt as brother-in-law to the vigorous negroid king of 
a new line—Shashank meri-Amen, better known as Shishak I (Sesonchis), 
first ruler of the 22nd Dynasty. 

Not only was the influence of Egypt strong in this new Kingdom of 
Israel (often also known as “Ephraim” after its dominant tribe), but the 
proximity of Phoenicia, the underlying Ganaanite culture and the 
deliberate separatist policy of the new King gave the regime a more 
Phoenician character than the southern Kingdom of Judah which 
possessed all the prestige of the Throne of David and an established 
capital and shrine. A few miles to the north of Jerusalem ran the frontier 
sevei'ing the lost provinces. Farther away, to the south, beyond the 
River of Egypt (Wady el-Arish) was the land of Shishak, ally of the 
northern kingdom, and therefore potential enemy of Judah. His 
highly onomatopoedc name in Hebrew suggests the jangle of a heavily- 
armed horseman and the clatter of weapons. Taking as the title of his 
standard “He who attains royalty by uniting the two regions of Egypt” 
Shishak was not content with repairing the broken fortunes of his own 
country. With the approval of Israel he attacked Judah about the year 
92S me., leaving a record of his expedition on the wall of the great 
temple of Amon at Karnak. 
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In the list of conquered places occur the words “Yutch Mark” 
(Kingdom of Judah), but an untold story which can only be conjectured 
lies behind the presence in the inscription of “Shenemaaa” (Shuncm, 
Solam), “Batshenraa” (Beth-shan, Bcisan) and other towns of the 
northern kingdom, indicating that Shishak did not confine his conquests 
to his enemies, but included his ally. Or does he speak in Jeroboam’s 
name as having restored his territory after an unrecorded attack from 
Judah ? 

Whatever humiliation Jeroboam’s dusky brother-in-law must have 
caused him, it was nothing to the bitterness and shock felt in Judah when 
“Shishak King of Egypt came up against Jerusalem , . . with twelve 
hundred chariots, and three-score thousand horsemen ; and the people 
were without number that came with him out of Egypt; the Lubims, 
the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians” 1 and wandering Sudanese soldiers 
with curly heads and thick lips gazed uneomprchendingly at Solomon’s 
magnificent buildings while treasures of art and value were being dis¬ 
mantled for transport to Egypt. 

The aggressive policy of Egypt was continued under Usarken I 
(Osorkon), better known as “Zerah the Ethiopian” who initiated a fresh 
invasion of Judah about gio b.c., throwing against the forces of good 
King Asa of Judah an African tribe entitled the Mushuwasha. The 
clash came on the edge of the Judaean highlands “in the valley of 
Zephathah at Marcshah”—Moresheth-gath, near Bethogabra (Beit 
Jibrin). The subsequent rout of the Mushuwasha was a complete 
vindication of Asa’s faith and quiet confidence. 

Parallel to the hostile relations existing between Egypt and Judah 
were the equally hostile relations between Syria of Damascus and Israel 
which led to the Syrian subjection of the northern portion of the Israelite 
Kingdom. The towns of Ijon (Merdjayoun), Dan (Tell el-Kady), 
Abel-beth-maacliah (Abil), and “all Cinneroth” (Sea of Galilee, Bahr 
Tubariya) with “all the land of Napthali” were detached from (he 
northern kingdom and annexed by Syria. 

After this disaster a new era opened for the northern kingdom with 
the reign of Omri (887-876 B.c.) who built a fine capital at Samaria 
(Sebustieh) in Central Palestine as a rival to Jerusalem. Omri and his 
successors pursued a policy of peace with Jerusalem, alliance with Tyre 
and war with Damascus, until a new factor became apparent in the 
politics of the Levant. The new factor was the rise of another Semitic 
power—Assyria. 

The Assyrian homeland extended over the foothills of South-eastern 
Anatolia. Its pleasant limestone valleys between “buttresses of mightier 
ranges than Lebanon” sheltered olives, apricots and vines ; the hills 
spread fanwise from the junction of the Great Zab river (Zap Suyu) 
and the Tigris until they reached the sterner heights around Lake Van 
(Van Gobi) and Lake Urumia (Rezayieh) 5 in the west they gently 
merged into the plain of Syria towards the Khabour and Euphrates 
rivers, first in a wealth of corn and flowers and then in bare desert ridges. 

1 The Second Book of iht Chronicles, Ch, xii; 3, 
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Of no people could it be said more truly than of the Assyrians that 
“every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” It was not the goddess 
of vines or apricots, nor yet the deity of mountain streams rippling 
between banks rosy with oleander, who represented the soul of the 
Assyrian people. It was the goddess of war—Ishtar, Notre Dame des 
VUtoires. The life of the nation was war, rapine, fire, sword and massacre. 
Ishtar was not a likeable “Queen of the people, directress of the human 
race,” as is testified by a contemporary hymn to her : 

Ruler of weapons, regulator of battles 

Who legislates all decrees, wearer of the crown 
of dominion. 

O lady, brilliant is thy greatness ; over all the 
gods it is exalted. 

Thou art the cause of lamentation ; thou sowest 

hostility among brethren who are at peace. 

7 lion art the bestower of strength ; 

Thou art strong, O Lady of Victory ; thou cansl 

obtain by force that which I desire, 

. , . Thou who art girt with battle, and 
clothed with terror. 1 

The first great attack on Syria from this direction, that of Ashurna- 
sirpal, seems to have surprised the kings of the surviving Hittite City- 
States of the north who were enjoying a time of profound peace. Sangar, 
King of Carchemish (Karkamish), allowed the passage of the Euphrates 
to take place without disputing it and opened to the Assyrian the gate 
of his strategic capital. Others resisted ; cities were sacked and prisoners 
crucified as Ashurnasirpal marched down the coast of Phoenicia. He 
did not follow up this victory, however, but it was a portent of dreadful 
things to come. His successor, Shalmaneser III, continued the policy of 
periodic raids on Phoenicia, but at first the Assyrians made no attempt 
to establish a permanent Government in the Levant. A sinister fact 
which the Assyr ian invasions revealed was the readiness of the Phoenician 
coastal cities to sacrifice their political independence and almost any¬ 
thing else rather than allow their commercial enterprises to be interfered 
with. Rivalry between cities and districts, submission to every conqueror 
that came, but never patriotism—the politics of the Lebanon at this time 
leave us with an unpleasant impression of opportunism. 

Assyrian supremacy was not always unchallenged, however. I11 
840 B.c. a challenge began to come from a new direction : in that year 
there was founded on the shores of the greatest inland sheet of water in 
Anatolia the Kingdom ol' Van or Urartu (Ararat) and this mysterious 
northern State began to expand at the expense of Assyria, In 772 b.c. 
she invaded Syria, while the northern Kingdom of Israel, taking advan¬ 
tage of Syria’s preoccupation, was soon in a position to reconquer 
Moab and other parts of Transjordan, Under Jeroboam II (782-743 
B.c.) .Syria suffered dreadful reverses at the hands of Israel, Jeroboam 

1 Quoted by W. St. Chad Boscawen, The First of Umpires;, p. a 6, 
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“restored the coast (frontier) of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto 
the sea of the plain”—from the Upper Jordan to the Dead Sea. 

It was at this period of momentary peace and prosperity in Palestine 
during the reigns of Uzziali, King of Judah (789-739 b.c.) and 
Jeroboam II, King of an enlarged Israel, that the politics, culture and 
scenery of Palestine first became the material of a great religious activity 
—the writings of the literary prophets. These “Prophets of Israel” were 
statesmen of both Judah and Israel who claimed to speak with the voice 
and authority of Jehovah, Source of social righteousness and loving¬ 
kindness. They also claimed on occasion to foretell the future as far as 
it lay within God’s purpose to reveal it; they were men of true inspiration 
who stood on the watch-tower of history and saw in the affairs of their 
small corner of Western Asia a model, or mirror, of world tendencies, 
working to a definite design towards a goal. This conception of a purpose 
in all things is the particular contribution of the Israelite people to the 
philosophy of history. 

Amos, a native of Tekoa (Tekua, an old city on a ridge overlooking 
the wilderness of Judah six miles south of Bethlehem), preached at the 
court of the northern kingdom between 760 and 746 b.c. The secular 
historian must needs make abundant use of the valuable contemporary 
documents of Amos and of those who followed him—Hosea, Micah, 
Isaiah and others. As the mould in which civilisation in any real sense 
is cast, the prophetic books are of world importance. They have in any 
case immortalised the scenes, scenery and history of Palestine and the 
surrounding parts of geographical Syria. The physical characteristics of 
the land influenced them : the proximity of the desert, the sinister 
mountain wall of Moab across Jordan, may have given them the sense 
of living next door to doom , the sense of how narrow is the border between 
life and death, by what a fine thread civilisation hangs. As Sir George 
Adam Smith expresses it : “The desert is always in face of the prophets 
and ... its dry sand blew mournfully across their pages the fore¬ 
boding of judgment.” 1 

The foreboding of judgment . . , as for the first time Palestine was 
overshadowed by the mighty figure of Pul, King of Assyria, 

Pul was none other than the great upstart warrior who, seizing the 
throne of Assyria in 74.5 b.c., and taking the name of Tiglath-pilescr III, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Kingdom of Van, invaded Syria and 
attacked all States in league with Van, directing his principal assault on 
the island city of Arvad. 

Arvad fell in 740 B.c., after a three years’ resistance which for its 
tenacity was so far unique in Phoenicia. After the fall of Arvad, Tyre 
and the other City-States did not wait to be asked for tribute. When 
Tiglath-pileser resumed operations in 738 b.c., not only Phoenicia, but 
Syria of Damascus and Israel were submissive. Like the boom of heavy 
artillery the name of Pul sent a thrill of terror into the hill country of 
Ephraim. From Moresheth-gath (Tell Sandehanneh, Merash) in the 
south-west of Palestine went forth the voice of Micah (who prophesied 

1 The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 314. 
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from 739 to G93 b.g.) and the written word which foretold the coming 
fall of Samaria and Jerusalem. The stones of Samaria would be poured 
down into the valley, revealing the foundations ; Zion—the ancient 
acropolis of Jerusalem —would be “ploughed as a field.” 

It was now only a question of how soon would the end come to the 
independent States and cities of the Near East. The most each could 
hope to do was to offer its neighbour to Assyria to be consumed first as 
the relentless Assyrian frontier crept southwards. The old limestone 
fortresses of Upper Galilee, the peaceful waters of the Sea of Galilee 
itself, were included when “in the days of Pclcah King of Israel came 
Tiglath-pilescr King of Assyria and took Ijon, and Abcl-beth-maachah, 
and Janoah, and Kaclesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the 
land of Napthali, and carried them captive to Assyria.” 1 The swollen 
Kingdom of Syria of Damascus (which now included Moab and Edom 
as far as the Gulf of Aqaba) was pricked like a bubble. Damascus itself 
fell in 732 b.g., and “Syria of Damascus,” Upper Galilee and Trans¬ 
jordan were formed into an Assyrian province. 

Israel was the next to fall. The siege of Samaria by the new Assyrian 
Emperor Shalmaneser V (727-722 b.g.) began in 725 b.g. and lasted 
three years. In 722 with the fall of the capital to Shalmaneser’s successor 
Sargon II (722-705 b.g.) the political independence of Israel ceased to 
exist, but it is a mistake to suppose, as is generally believed, that Israel 
was wiped from the map. To do so is to harbour one of the great delu¬ 
sions of history, that of the “Lost Ten Tribes.” There was no complete 
devastation ; there was no extensive “captivity Only twenty-seven thou¬ 
sand Israelites were removed to Assyria and a very appreciable section 
of the inhabitants survived in the land. 

Sargon II, who replaced Shalmaneser, passed by Judah on his left 
as he rushed down the coastal plain to meet “So, King of Egypt” and 
a local rider who had set up a Kingdom of Gaza. The inscription of 
Sargon in his palace at Khorsabad beyond the Tigris completes our 
account of this campaign : 

After the capture of Samaria, Hanon King of Gaza and Sebech (So) 
Sultan of Egypl met the King of Assyria in battle at Raphia (RaFa) and was 
defeated but Hanon was captured. Pharaoh King of Egypt was then put to 
ti ibute. a 

The little Kingdom of Judah which alone remained independent 
(though at the cost of a financial tribute to Assyria) now attempted to 
gather to itself the whole Hebrew national spirit. From this time began 
that tendency to identify a single tribe with the people at large which is 
expressed in the word Jehudi, “man of Judah”—Jew. Only by an 
anachronism do we apply the expressions “Jew” or “Jewish” to any 
Hebrew before the year 722 b.g. 

Almost within sight of Jerusalem ran the Assyrian frontier—the most 
significant boundary in the world at that time, stretching from the 

1 2 Kings, Gh, xv ; 29. 

9 Quoted by M. Oppert, Les Inscriptions Asy/lienm des Sargonufes, p, 22. 
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mouth of the Jordan at the Dead Sea by way of Beth-el (Bcitin) and 
Gezer to the mouth of the Salt River (Nahr Iskanderuneh) at the 
Mediterranean seaboard. North of this line terror reigned and primitive 
Panzer divisions lumbered over the gentle Palestinian countryside. 
North of this line there was no joy, no laughter, but “the noise of a whip, 
and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
and of the jumping chariots. The horsemen lifteth up both the bright 
sword and the glittering spear : and there is a multitude of slain, and 
a great number of carcases , and there is none end of their corpses ; 
they stumble upon their corpses.” 1 

Judah’s isolation was intensified in 711 R.c. when Sargon captured 
Ashdod (Esdud) and Gath, making their territories into a tributary 
Assyrian province, but in 709 B.c:. Sargon met with his first set-back. 
Berodach-baladan, tributary King of Babylon, revolted against him. 
The Babylonian name of this rebel was Marclukapal-iddina. On the 
death of Sargon he obtained much power and appealed to Hezekiah 
King of Judah for his support against Assyria, which IJczekiah very 
foolishly granted, throwing in his lot wholeheartedly with Babylon. 

Assyrian reaction was not immediate owing to troubles at home, but 
when Sargon’s successor, Sennacherib, had crushed Berodach-baladan he 
began in 700 b.c. to move his forces for a large scale attack on the Levant, 
including Egypt in his new design for conquest. Garcliemish, Damascus, 
Samaria (still a city) and Tyre suffered various fates ranging from 
destruction to subjection and now nothing but the fortresses and villages 
of Judah remained between Sennacherib and his objective. The wonder¬ 
ful description of the Assyrian march in The Book of the Prophet Isaiah is 
a classic of absolutely contemporary topographical writing describing 
the “column of smoke from the north” sweeping on through the villages 
of the tribe of Benjamin—Iiaiyan, Makrun, Mukhmas, Jeba, Er-Ram, 
Tuleil el-Ful, Anata and so on to Nob, a small village on a hill within 
sight of Jerusalem. Terror grows in the city as the latest rumours of 
the invasion spread. We see skinny arms snatching at bundles in the 
flat-roofed houses of the hamlets, hasty peasant feet scrambling over the 
rocky tracks, sheep and goats pushed and dragged along as the villages 
of Benjamin empty themselves. Behind, the terror : 

He is come to Aiath, he is passed to Migion ; at Miehmash he hath laid 
up his carriages : they are gone over the passage (the defile of Mukhmas) 
they have taken up their lodging at Geba ; Ramah is afraid ; Gibeah of Saul 
is fled. Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim ; cause it to be heard unto 
Laish, O poor Anathoth, Madmenah is removed ; the inhabitants of Debin 
gather themselves to flee. As yet shall he remain at Nob that day : he shall 
shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem. 2 

Content to shake his fist at Jerusalem, Sennacherib descended to the 
coastal plain and inflicted a severe defeat on Egypt, Only then did he 
turn his attention to the difficult hill country of Judah. In a last minute 

1 The Book of the Brophet Nahum, Ch. iii, 2-3, outlining the retribution in kind which would 
come to Assyria, Tire Assyrians used various forms of armoured vehicles not unlike tanks. 

i Ch, x ; 28-32. 
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bid to buy off Assyria Hezckiah sacrificed vast treasures and all but two 
of the fortified towns of Judah. Appeasement won the day. 

Instead of regarding it as a day of shameful submission, Jerusalem 
was astir with joy ; the people crowded to the flat tops of the houses to 
see the troops of Assyria, the Syrian auxiliaries from Damascus and the 
Persian bowmen. The phrase ; “let us eat and di ink for to-movow we die ” 
was coined and bandied about by the crowd ; the statesman and prophet, 
Isaiah, recorded it as he looked on with grief unutterable. 

The Assyrian grip tightened, and lumours of help coming from Egypt 
to Judah caused Sennacherib’s generals to redouble their efforts. The 
magnificent fortress of Lachish on its singular isolated hill fell, and the 
inhabitants were flayed alive. Libnah (Arak cl-Menshiyeh) felt in its 
turn the tightening grip—and then, suddenly, something happened. 
The main Assyrian army cracked, lost its grip, fleck To the Judaeans 
it was a direct intervention of God, to Herodotus writing years afterwards 
it was “a multitude of field mice, which devoured all the quivers and 
bow-strings . . . and ate the thongs by which they managed their 
shields.” As the Assyrians were at Pclusium at the time (Tell el-Parama) 
where the Levant coast melts into the Nile Delta in a series of unwhole¬ 
some marshes and lakes, it is likely that they were afflicted with some 
virulent pestilence. 

'The collapse of Sennacherib’s invasion almost at the moment of 
complete victory has passed into the literature of all victim nations, just 
as Sennacherib’s previous boasting lias been adopted by aggressor nations 
as the fixed formula of their propaganda, against which the immortal 
song of the contemporary Isaiah will always stand : 

The nations shall rush like the rushing of many wateis : but God shall 
rebuke them, and they shall flee far off, and shall be chased as the chaff of 
the mountains before the wind, and like thistledown before the whirlwind. 
And behold at eveningtide trouble : and before the morning he is not. This 
is the portion of them that spoil us, and the lot of them that rob us. 1 

Sennacherib was succeeded in G81 b.c. by Esarhaddon. This time 
it was Sidon and not Jerusalem which revolted. Of Sidon about 680 
or 677 b.c. Esarhaddon recorded that he tore down its walls and houses, 
throwing them into the sea and obliterating the very site of the city ; of 
Sidon’s King “like a fish from the midst of the sea 1 drew him out and 
cut off his head.” The original Phoenician city of Sidon thus came to 
a complete end : a new Assyrian city with an imported population arose 
on a nearby site under the name of Ashuraheiddinna (Portress of Esar¬ 
haddon), translated by one writer as “Esarhaddonsburg.” 

Soon afterwards the Assyrian Empire became involved in the troubles 
which led to its dissolution. From the north came an irruption of Modes 
and then a dreadful scourge of savages from Central Asia. Whether 
“proto-Russians” or “proto-Turks” the “Scythic hordes from behind the 
Caucasus” rushed down on the seats of luxury and vice in the most 
fruitful and central parts of the Assyrian Empire, The invasion itself 

1 Gh. xvii ; 13-14. 
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lasted from 635 to 625 b.c., probably taking the form of a series of 
inroads. 

The whole of Syria was subject to Scythian rule during a period of 
roughly twenty-eight years and their dominion—if such it can be called 
—extended south of Ashkelon (Askulan) to the Egyptian border. The 
fiction of Assyrian suzerainty could no longer be maintained. On the 
other side of the Euphrates Babylon once more asserted her independence 
in 625 b.c. under Nabopolassar, who fared better than Beroclach-baladan 
had done. 

Towards the north of Palestine one great fortress may have retained 
its Scythian character and population until the Hellenistic period. 
Between the Mediterranean and the south end of the Sea of Galilee 
where the inland-stretching Plain of Esdraelon breaks down to the Jordan 
depression, the ancient city of Beth-shan (Reisan) came in later years to 
be known as Scythopolis—“the city of the Scythians,” from which they 
enjoyed one of the finest panoramas which Palestine affords. Some 
authorities, however, hold that the name was given to the town because 
Scythian mercenary soldiers weie sctllcd there at a much later period. 

During the Scythian invasions the prophet Zephaniah in 626 b.c. 
wrote a book which cut like a diamond into the indifference of his day. 
Pie looked to the Scythians for the coming Nemesis on the national sins 
of Judah and for the certain calamity which Jerusalem had escaped at 
the hands of the Assyrians. His exact topographical knowledge of 
contemporary Jerusalem appears in his little pen-picture of the approach¬ 
ing doom : 

There shall be the noise of a cry from the fish gate, and an howling from 
the second, and a great crashing from the hills. 

Howl, ye inhabitants of the merchant street, for all the merchant people 
are cut down ; all they that bear silver arc cut off. 1 

Jerusalem’s features stand out clearly from the glare and smoke of 
the conflagration which Zephaniah’s vision swept across Western Asia ; 
the fiat roofs with men and women bowing in the twilight to the host of 
heaven, the hills to the east and south catching the brilliant light of the 
setting sun only to reveal sinister forms moving down the slopes and the 
rumble of distant war echoing from the flanks, and the cry of alarm from 
the dark recesses of the Tyropaean Valley with its tumbled bouses and 
markets, where the Phoenician merchants and money dealers lived. The 
picture is completed by another contemporary prophet—Jeremiah 
(wrote 626-596 b.c.), a native of Anathoth (Anata). He describes the 
“seething pot” of the north boiling over, the evacuation of Jerusalem, 
the warning of the coming invasion by trumpet blasts and beacon fires : 
“O ye children of Benjamin, gather yourselves to flee out of the midst 
of Jerusalem, and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire 
in Beth-haccarem : for evil appeareth out of the north, and great 
destruction.” 3 

1 The Book of the Prophet Sjphaniah, Ch. i; 3 0-1 r. 

2 The Book <f the Propful Jeremiah, Ch. vi; 1. 
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The reference to beacon signals is interesting : Beth-haccarem is the 
queer truncated cone which rises near Bethlehem—the Frank Mountain 
or “Little Paradise Mountain” (Jebel Fureidis) which appears more than 
once in the pageant of Syria and from the strangely-shaped summit of 
which the dreaded fire winked its warning in the intense blue of the 
southern night sky as the unfeeling stars, like chips of ice, looked down 
on yet another tragedy, all the more sinister for being almost unrecorded 
in history. 

In 612 b.c. the Scythians joined the Babylonians and the Medes of 
North-eastern Persia in the destruction of Assyria. Like a great bull 
attacked by three hungry wolves the mighty military Empire did not 
accept defeat readily. Even when Nineveh, their capital, fell, Ashuruballit, 
High-priest at Haran on the northern border of Syria, was made King. 
The Government moved to Haran to perish finally in 609 b.c. Thus 
from 612 to 609 b.c. there existed a little-known Assyrian Kingdom of 
Northern Syria or Southern Anatolia, its capital Haran. But the vic¬ 
torious armies of Assyria’s foes did not attempt to conquer the mountain 
fastnesses of the north-east to which scattered remnants now fled. The 
Babylonians were men of the plains who disliked rugged mountain 
tracks, the Scythians and Medes were more interested in plundering rich 
cities than in exterminating fugitives among rocks. Those Assyrians who 
were not absorbed in the surrounding peoples remained thus secluded, 
a broken fragment of a once great and ruthless people, living on the 
memories of past glory and of shattered power, waiting for lshtar, the 
cause of lamentation, to smile on her devotee! servants. 



CHAPTER III 


PERSONS OF MEN AND VESSELS OF BRASS 
The Babylonian Empiie 

When the barbarian tide receded, Egypt, which had .stemmed that tide 
to the south of Palestine, was reviving under the enterprising Pharaoh 
Nekau or Necho who ascended the throne about Gio b.g. and two years 
later stepped into the gap caused by Assyria’s downfall—a gap which 
the Scythian raiders had never attempted to fill politically. 

Necho led a great expedition into Palestine, its flank covered by a 
well-equipped fleet which sailed northward up the coast. By way of 
Dor (Tantura) and Mount Carmel (Jebel Mar Elias) he pushed forward 
through Galilee and Coele-Syria (EI-Bulcaa, the great valley that continues 
the Jordan depression northward between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon). 
Here was perhaps the “entering of ilemath” which David and Solomon 
had regarded as the ideal limit of Israel. Necho pressed on through 
Riblah (near Hermel in Northern Lebanon) and Plamath (Llama) 
to the Euphrates at Carchcmish, where Syria melts into Anatolia. When 
Carchemish became the Egyptian military headquarters and Riblah 
probably the temporary civil administrative capital of Syria, all Palestine, 
Phoenicia and Syria of Damascus were Egyptian territory. 

The Syrian Empire of Pharaoh Necho which lasted from Go8 to 
605 b.g. is a little known chapter in the his Lory of the Levant. To Hero¬ 
dotus we are indebted for a valuable account of a Phoenician voyage right 
round Africa undertaken at this lime. 1 1 was an achievement for Syria 
which deserves to go in the annals of the world's great deeds, yet it lias 
attracted little or no notice in literature dealing with the Near East. 
Herodotus wrote : 

As for Libya (the African continent), we know it to be washed on all sides 
by the sea, except where it is attached to Asia. This discovery was first made 
by Necos, the Egyptian king, who on desisting from the canal which he had 
begun between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, sent to sea a number of ships 
manned by Phoenicians, with orders to make for the Pillars of Hercules, and 
return to Egypt through them, and by the Mediterranean. Hie Phoenicians 
took their departure from Egypt by way of the Erythracn Sea (Red Sea), 
and so sailed into the southern ocean. When autumn came, they went ashore 
wherever they might happen to be, and having sown a tract of land with corn, 
waited until the grain was lit to cut. Having reaped it, they again set sail; 
and thus it came to pass that two whole years went by, and it was not till the 
third year that they doubled the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar) and made 
good their voyage home. On their return they declared—I for my part do 
not believe them, but perhaps others may—that in sailing round Libya (Africa) 
they had the sun upon their right hand (i,e., to the north). In this way was 
the extent of Libya first discovered. 1 

1 The .Histoty of Herodotus, Book IV ; Chapter 4s, 

3o 
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For three years Greater Syria was under Egypt, and during that time 
the coast at least enjoyed a period of constructive enterprise. 1 he pageant 
of Syria contains lew scenes at once so refreshing and so interesting as 
the gallant ships sailing out from busy Levantine ports, the markets 
packed with the good things of many lands, the cosmopolitan crowds of 
merchants. The most valuable description of Syrian trade and culture 
of the period was written by Ezekiel, whose contemporary picture of 
Tyre as a beautiful cargo ship was appraised by Dr. W. M. Thompson 
as “the most important geographical document, and by far the most 
suggestive commercial tariff in existence.” Ezekiel reveals trade relations 
bcLwcen Tyre and Northern Syria, Syria of Damascus, Israel, Judah, 
Egypt, Arabia, Babylonia, Assyria, Armenia, Anatolia, Greece, Cyprus 
and Spain, including under the latter head those products of Britain 
which the Phoenicians are known to have imported—iron, tin and lead. 
Here is island Tyre at the height of her glory and Ezekiel at his best : 

O thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, which art a merchant of the 
people of many isles . . . thy borders arc in the midst of the seas, thy 
builders have perfected thy beauty. They have made all thy ship boards of 
fir trees of Senir : they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts for 
thee, Of the oaks of Bashan have they made thine oars ; the company of the 
Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory, brought out of the isles of Chittim. 
Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest 
forLh to be thy sail ; blue and purple from the isles of Elishah was that which 
covered thee. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners : thy 
wise men, O Tyrus, that were in thee were thy pilots. The ancients of Gcbal 
and the wise men thereof were in thee thy caulkers. . . . They of Persia 
and of Lud and of Phut were in thine army, thy men of war : they hanged 
die shield and helmet in thee ; they set forth thy comeliness. The men of 
Arvad with Lhine army were upon thy walls round about, and Lhe Gammadins 
were in thy towers : they hanged their shields upon thy walls round about.; 
they have made thy beauty perfect. , . . The ships of Tarshish did sing of 
thee . , . and thou wast replenished, and made very glorious in the midst 
of the seas. 1 

From an analysis of the “cargo” of this lovely ship it would appear 
that the Phoenician trade by land was even more extensive than that 
by sea : most of the commodities were from inland Syria and her neigh¬ 
bours, emphasising the inter-dcpendence of the coastal areas of Lebanon 
and Palestine and the hinterland of Syria proper. Tyre traded in silver, 
iron, tin and lead ; “persons of men and vessels of brass” ; horses and 
horsemen and mules ; horns of ivory and ebony ; emeralds, purple, 
broidered work, fine linen, coral, agate ; “wheat of Minnith and Pannag, 
and honey and oil and balm” ; wine of ILelbon and white wool; “bright 
iron, cassia and calamus” ; Iambs and rams and goats; spices, precious 
stones, gold ; “blue clothes and broidered work and chests of rich apparel, 
bound with cords and made of cedar.” 

And now a cloud overshadowed this bright horizon of Mediterranean 
blue. In 605 b.c. Nebuchadnezzar, Grown Prince of Babylon under 
Nabopolassar, led the forces of Ghaldaea against Necho. The Babylonian 
1 The Book of the Pwphsl Ezekiel, Gh. xxvii ; 3-11, 25, 
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army under Nebuchadnezzar was no unworthy successor in brutality to 
the Assyrians. Men of a “bitter and hasty nation” the Babylonians were 
just as the prophet Habakkuk (who wrote between 600 and 550 b.c.) 
described them : “terrible and dreadful . . . they shall come all for 
violence : their faces shall sup up as the east wind.” Such were the 
brutes—the most detested people in the ancient world—who now appeared 
on the Euphrates, working nearer and nearer to Garchcmish. Then the 
great forces of Egypt and Babylon met in the clash that has gone down to 
history as the Battle of Carchemish of 605 B.c. No eye-witness’ account 
has survived, but the magnificent description of Jeremiah is reliable, 
vivid, and comes from the current report of the greatest event of the 
day, the battle which made Babylon mistress of the civilised world— 
“a sacrifice in the north country by the river Euphrates” : 

Who is this that cometh up as a flood, whose waters are moved as the 
rivers ? Egypt riseth up like a flood, and his waters are moved like the rivers ; 
and he saith I will go up, and will cover the earth I will destroy the city 
and the inhabitants thereof. . . . 

The nations have heard of thy shame, and thy cry hath filled the land: 
for the mighty man hath stumbled against the mighty, and they are fallen 
both together . . , yea, one fell upon another ; and they said, Arise and let 
us go again to our own people, and to the land of our nativity, from the 
oppressing sword. They did cry there, Pharaoh King of Egypt is but a noise ; 
he hath passed the time appointed. 1 

The defeat of Necho was overwhelming ; the hasty flight of the entire 
Egyptian army left the whole of Syria open to the Babylonians. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar did not stop to undertake sieges by the way—he pursued Necho 
up to the very frontier of Egypt at the Wady cl-Arish ; then news 
reached him of the death of his aged father and he had to return to 
Babylon to avoid a disputed succession to the throne. 

That was the end of the short-lived Egyptian Empire in Syria. 

During the first period of the Babylonian occupation there was a 
general tendency for the subject peoples—who did not then realise the 
gravity of the situation—to hope for a reversal of the Babylonian forces 
at the hands of Egypt in a war of liberation. Tyre revolted in 598 b.q. ; 
the Babylonians, deficient in naval power, were unable to subdue her. 
The great fortress of Lachish (Tell el-Duweir) was destroyed by fire in 
597 b.c. Jerusalem revolted about the same time, but fell at the first 
onslaught of Nebuchadnezzar’s triumphal return in 596 b.c. as Emperor 
of Babylon. The little nation of Judah reeled under the blow. “It 
seemed,” wrote Dean Stanley, “as if the signet ring of His promises were 
torn off from the hand of God Himself,” 

Babylon, more successful than Assyria, continued the policy of forced 
deportations which Assyria had initiated : large numbers of people were 
wrenched from their homes and sent away eastwards ; a treaty with 
Babylon was forced on the terrified Jewish capital and for a while an 
artificial peace reigned. Jerusalem and judah still continued to exist 
in a shadowy sort of way, but ip 588 b.c. Pharaoh Uah ab-Ra or Hophra 

1 TTto Book of tfa Prophet Jeremiah^ Ch. xlvi; 7-1 st, 16-17. 
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(Apries) invaded Palestine and Nebuchadnezzar’s forces surged back 
through Syria on an expedition against him and against all who had 
hoped for deliverance from that quarter. At Riblah the Babylonian 
considered which route to take : that through Transjordan by way of 
Amman or that through Palestine by Jerusalem and Lachish. He decided 
to take the western route and the siege of Jerusalem set in once more in 
587 b.c. with all the horrors of war and starvation for eighteen months. 

It was a foregone conclusion among the far-seeing that this was the 
end of Judaean independence. Ezekiel sounded the alarm in words 
that were like the beating of a signal drum, weird, sonorous, monotonous : 
“An end, the end is come ... an evil, an only evil, behold it is come. 
An end is come, the end is come : it waiteth for thee ; behold it is come 
. . . the time is come, the day of trouble is near . . . behold the day, 
behold it is come.” 

Azekah was the first fortress to be destroyed and Lachish fell in the 
autumn of 587 b.c. The Babylonians broke into Jerusalem by “the way 
of the higher gate which lieth toward the north” at midnight on the 9th of 
July 586 B.c., when “a clang and cry resounded through the silent precincts 
at that dead hour of night, as if with the tumult of the great festivals.” 

The King Zedekiah (596-586 b.c.), last occupant of the Throne of 
David, together with his family, was carried off in chains to Riblah 
where Nebuchadnezzar was encamped, awaiting news of the investment 
of Jerusalem and Tyre—-the siege of the latter had just begun. Zedekiah’s 
sons and his courtiers were executed in Nebuchadnezzar’s sight, and then 
Zedekiah’s eyes were put out and he preceded a large convoy of Judaeans 
to Babylon. A month later the Babylonian brutes deliberately set fire 
to the Temple in Jerusalem and the palace and the houses of the nobility, 
opened the sepulchres—■especially the royal tombs—and threw out the 
bodies to the birds and beasts of prey which flocked to the macabre feast 
outside the battered walls. 

The fate of the dead was preferable to that of the living. By reason 
of the famine parents ate their own children and the cold stars looked 
down on one more tragedy—columns of miserable exiles threading their 
way northwards and then eastwards to the crack of whips. And when they 
reached Babylonia they sang one of the most moving psalms that ever 
human voice has sung—a sob that works up to an exceeding bitter cry, 
a shriek of intense pain. Meanwhile in the neighbouring states of Ammon, 
Moab and Edom (now likewise Babylonian provinces) there was an 
intoxication of delight. Their old rival and former mistress had fallen ; 
the old dominion of David and Solomon must now be paid for to the 
uttermost farthing. In a frenzy of hate the Edomites shouted as columns 
of smoke and dust rose over the gentle hills where Jerusalem was being 
sacked : “Down with it, down with it, even to the ground.” Such is 
the background of Psalm cxxxvii; 

By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept; 

when we remembered thee, O Siam 
As for our harps, we hanged them up t upon the trees 
that are therein, 

c 
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For they that led us away caplivc required of us 

then a song, and melody, in our heaviness : 

Sing us one of the songs of Sion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem : let my right hand 
forget her cunning. . . . 

Remember the children of Edom, O Lord, in the day of 
Jerusalem : how they said, Down with it, 
down with it, even to the ground. 

O daughter of Babylon, wasted with misery : yea, 
happy shall lie be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. 

Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children : and 
throweth them against the sLones. 

The Edomites seem hitherto to have been mainly a Transjordanic 
people ; now they strengthened their position in Southern Palestine 
and Northern Sinai, gradually occupying the district to the south of 
Hebron once held by the men of Judah. There may also have been 
pressure on them from Arabia : a nation of camel drivers, shepherds 
and tradesmen was moving across from the East—the Nabataeans. 

Over the large number of people still remaining in Judah the Babylon¬ 
ians appointed a Governor of Judaean birth—Gedaliah—and the capital 
of the Jewish province was placed at Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh, or perhaps 
Ncby Samwii), “the throne of the Governor on this side Euphrates.” 

Around this commanding lull (if Neby Samwii represents Mizpah), 
rich in memories of Samuel and of Solomon, the life of the little province 
revolved. Immediately to the south-east an unutterable scene of desola¬ 
tion marked the site of Jerusalem, so magnificently depicted for us in the 
poems entitled simply Mow J and known to us as The Lamentations: 
“'Plow is the gold become dim !” 

Nevertheless, during the forty-eight years of the “Captivity” or Exile 
(586-538 b.c.), or the fifty-nine years if we take 597 as the commencing 
date, the survivors in Palestine regarded themselves as being the inheritors 
of the national hope. In the opinion of some students, notably Professor 
Kennett, the religious centre of Beth-el (Beilin) was the scene of great 
literary activity. The beginning of the Dcuteronomic school of legal 
writers is traced to Beth-el in the exilic period. But our records were 
edited at a later period when worship at Beth-el was held to be an act of 
apostasy and few clues remain. It seems, however, that North and South 
were linked in a common loyalty to Beth-cl, a place the importance of 
which (insists Professor Kennett) “cannot be over-estimated.” 

Some of the greatest developments of moral monotheistic religion 
may antedate the birth of the Magus Zoroaster or Zarathustra which is 
supposed by some authorities to have taken place about 570 b.c. near 
Lake Urumia (Rezayieh), on the borders of Persia and Anatolia. The 
“Magi” were a priestly caste of the Aryan nature religion which Zoro¬ 
aster purified in an ethical and spiritual sense. A Persian influence on 
Judaism can be traced, both direct and through Babylon dements. 
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In any case the sixth century b.c. was crucial for the history of humanity. 
‘‘From Athens to the Pacific the human mind was astir.” 1 

Tyre had shared with Jerusalem the hatred of Babylon. In 586 b.c. 
it was besieged and the siege lasted for thirteen years until 573 b.c. It has 
not been decided by historians whether Tyre fell as Jerusalem had fallen 
or whether the result of the siege was a complete foundering of the ship 
of state in a political and commercial sense as depicted at the end of 
Ezekiel’s magnificent description of the lovely ship : 

Thy rowers have brongh t thee into great waters : the east wind hath broken 
thee in the midst of the seas. Thy riches and thy fairs, thy meichandise, 
thy mariners, and thy pilots, iby caulkers, and the occupiers of thy met chandise, 
and all thy men of war that are in thee, even with all thy company which is 
in the midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of thy ruin. 2 

Such is the rhythm of Syrian history. 

Even in the Babylonian Empire there were some who appeared to have 
a genuine regard for culLurc in its true sense as distinct from technical 
achievement harnessed to the chariot of war. The Jewish exiles “by the 
waters of Babylon”—certainly. Their inspired leadership under prophets 
who saw in the separation from Palestine an opportunity as well as a 
judgment-all this has become the classical example of national suffering 
turned to victorious ends, which many took to be an “acted prophecy” 
of the same principle which would work later in the personal life of the 
future ideal ruler or “Messiah.” Then, centred in Beth-el there is 
supposed to have been that great literary school responsible for the com¬ 
promise between institutional religion and the moral and spiritual 
religion of the prophets. But now we hear of a Babylonian Emperor with 
a genuine interest in constructive culture. Nabunahid or Nabonidus, 
who came to the throne in 555 B.a, was an archaeologist, artist and 
traveller. He had no other redeeming feature, for he is said to have been 
weak and extremely unpopular. 

After quelling a revolt in Syria in 553 b.c. Naboniclus built a temple 
of the Moon-god at Haran, appointed his eldest son Belshazzar as “King” 
(regent) and set out for Lebanon, whence he travelled to Transjordan 
in 552 b.c. Because of ominous news from the north he withdrew the 
Babylonian garrisons in Palestine during 550 b.c. and concentrated all 
available troops in Northern Syria. Tyre, Philistia and Edom immedi¬ 
ately took advantage of this and closed in on the Israelite population 
surviving in Samaria and the Judaeans surviving in the south. The 
Hebrews of the former northern and southern kingdoms were thus driven 
together and the prophecies of the eventual reunion of Israel and Tudah 
fulfilled. 

Politically the most outstanding event of the reign of Nabonidus was 
a defensive alliance with Egypt and Lydia (South-western Anatolia) 
against the danger which the recent military dispositions had been 
designed to meet. A new and magnificent figure Was appearing in the 

1 See H. G. Wells, Short History of the World ,Cli. xxiii, 
a Ezekiel, Gh. xsvii; 26-27, 
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pageant of Syria ; the subject peoples were already hailing a possible 
deliverer. 

Fars or Anshan, east of the Persian Gullj had become the home ol 
the Persians about 700 b.c. and now formed an Aryan Kingdom ruled by 
the Achaemenian Dynasty, so called after the first Persian chief of Fars, 
Hakharmanish or Achacmcncs. In 549 b.c. at the battle of Pasargadae 
its ruler, Cyrus, beat the King of Media and the Persian Empire was 
born. Defensive alliances against its growing power all failed : Lydia 
fell in 547 b.c. and Cyrus became master of much of Anatolia. He now 
began to advance on Babylon where the unpopularity of Nabonidus had 
prepared the way for a change. 

Never before and rarely since has such a mighty power collapsed so 
easily as did Babylon. There were two major battles fought before the 
Persians and the Medes entered the capital in 538 b.c. When they did 
so some quarters of Babylon did not even know of the capitulation and 
of the presence of the conquerors in their midst. Belshazzar the “King,” 
who is depicted in later literature as carousing with Government officials 
at the very time, was slain and Ugbaru, “Governor of Gutium and the 
troops of Gyrus,” took the kingdom for his master. The unpopular 
Nabonidus is supposed to have ended his days under Persian “protection” 
in the peace which all his life he had desired for the pursuit of his studies. 

With the conquest of Babylon itself went the entire Babylonian 
Empire which was simply merged into that of Persia. Cyrus now ruled 
over territories stretching from the borders of India to the fEgcan Sea, 
from the Caspian Sea to the border of Sinai, and he ruled them well. 
Babylon, however, was not destroyed : she was kept alive, as a slave, 
to learn at the stern hand of her master how great an opportunity she 
had missed. 



CHAPTER IV 


FIFTH SATRAPY 
The Persian Empire 

If the vanished Assyrian and Babylonian Empires had provided geo¬ 
graphical Syria with the worst Governments the Levant had ever known, 
the Persian rule which succeeded them was the most enlightened which 
they were destined to enjoy for a very long time. It was the first time 
that a Power had regarded political authority as a responsibility towards 
the governed rather than as a means of exacting tribute. The Persian 
Empire existed to give as well as to get. 

Gyms’ principle of action [wrote W. O. E. Oesterlcy] in both political 
and religious domains was in striking contrast to all world rulers who had 
preceded him. Instead of humiliating and oppressing the nations whom he 
had conquered he did what in him lay to conciliate them ; instead of forcing 
his new subjects to acknowledge his gods he encouraged them to continue 
in their traditional worship ; instead of transporting captives from one part 
of the Empire to another, he permitted the return to their own land of such 
exiles as had been so transported, just as he did in the case of the Jews. His 
considerate treatment of the subjects of his vassal States and his broadminded 
toleration of every form ofworship mark him out as one of the most enlightened 
rulers the world has ever seen. 1 

On the site of his battle with the Median King, in the quiet valley of 
Polvar at Murghab in Persia, Cyrus caused to be built the city and palace, 
the real name of which is lost. Later ages called it Pasargadae, and beheld 
here the rifled Tomb of Cyrus—that gabled mausoleum that once con¬ 
tained the gold coffin of Cyrus and which displayed the inscription .' 

0 mariy whosoever thou art , and from whencesoever thou earnest (for that thou wilt come 
1 know) I am Cyrus, who founded the Empire of the Persians. Grudge me not therefore 
this little earth that covers my body. 

The successor of Cyrus was Gambyses (529-522 b.c.), who ruled from 
Persepolis, Susa and Ecbalana (Hamadan). In 525 b.c. he led an army 
through Syria and down the coast by Gaza to Pelusium, his object 
being to safeguard the Empire on its south-western frontier by the con¬ 
quest of Egypt. At the Battle of Pelusium the Egyptian army was beaten ; 
shortly afterwards its capital, Memphis, fell into Persian hands and all 
Egypt as far as “the tower of Syene i! (Assouan) was added to the Persian 
Empire. Gambyses died at Haran on the northern border of Syria on 
his way back, and was succeeded in 521 B.a. by Darius I (521-486 b.c.)— 
“Darius the Great.” 

Under Darius the Persian genius for organisation gave a distinctive 
form to the military conquests of his predecessors. Fie divided the Empire 
into “Satrapies” or large provinces, not under vassal Kings who might 

1 A History of Israel, Vol, II; p. 64. 
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form centres of disaffection but under civil Governors having no military 
power at their disposal. The army was under centralised control. 

Generally speaking, the area of geographical Syria formed the Fifth 
Satrapy. 

When fully organised there was one non-Syrian portion of the Fifth 
Satrapy—the island of Cyprus—and three omissions : extreme North¬ 
western Syria, which formed part of the Fourth Satrapy ; extreme 
Nortli-eastern Syria, which formed part of the Ninth Satrapy, and a district 
in Eastern Syria—chiefly desert—which was not in the Persian Empire 
at all but evidently formed some sort of Arab State. The capital of the 
Fifth Satrapy was Damascus, a city of which we hear surprisingly little 
during the entire period of Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian rule. 
Indeed it is remarkable how small a part Damascus plays in the political 
history of the Levant throughout the ages. There is not the dramatic 
rhythm of greatness and desolation alternating as at Jerusalem and 
Tyre, but merely a hoary and generally prosperous antiquity, like the 
steady prosperity of Egypt. 

The frontiers of the Fifth Satrapy extended eastwards to include a 
stretch of the western bank of the Tigris and the city of Nisibina or 
Nisibis (Nusaybin) and extended west Lo the Mediterranean at Poscidion 
(El-Buscit) south of the estuary of the Orontes. The southern frontier 
ran from the Dead Sea to Pelusium. Within these frontiers a considerable 
variety of administration existed. 

In the Lebanon the Persian rule was merely nominal and the coastal 
cities enjoyed practical independence. The Persians for their part had 
the advantage of the Phoenician ships and Mediterranean naval bases. 
At Tripoli an annual council of Tyre, Siclon, Tripoli and Aradus took 
place in which council the Phoenicians discussed matters of common 
interest, normally without Persian interference. 

The enlightened policy of the Persian Empire was exhibited in the 
replacement of part of the population of the Syrian lands which had been 
uprooted by the brutal despotisms of the past. As we might have expected, 
the best,documented of these events is the return of the Jewish exiles to 
Judah in 538 B.a. 

Sometime before 520 b.c, the temple at Beth-el was destroyed— 
by whom we do not know—and the literary products alone remained, 
to be combined with South Palestinian work and edited by Jerusalem 
priests. On the 1st of September 520 b.c. the prophet flaggai began to 
stir the Jewish community to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ; in 
November he was joined by the prophet Zechariah. There was some 
opposition, probably from native Judaeans and Israelites welded into one 
nation while the exiles were in Babylonia. 1 Those from north of Beth-el 
were called “Samaritans” and stories of a mixed racial origin were 
circulated about them*—as if any people of the Near East could claim 
anything but a mixed origin. Some modern scholars hold that in 
pre-exilic and exilic literature nothing authentic points to the Samaritans 
as being anything but of the main stock of Israel. 

1 550 B.C. 
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The people of the North were now made to feel Lhat they had no lot 
in Jerusalem and the separatist tendencies that go back to the conquest 
of Canaan and the uneasiness under Solomon were brought to a head 
in the building of a second rival temple in 519 b.c., this time not at 
Beth-el but on Mount Gerizim (Jebel et-Tor) above Shechem (Nablus) 
in Central Palestine. In Jerusalem the fire-scarred Temple was rebuilt 
during the period 520 to 516 b.c. 

During the reign of Darius the advent of an ideal Governor for the 
Jewish district—a man of the line of David ruling in the Holy City itself— 
revived general confidence in the future. Zerubbabel, though his position 
was analogous to that of a modern District Commissioner, became a 
“type” or foreshadowing of the coming Messiah, but there is some mystery 
about his fate. In 516 b.c. when the Temple was completed, Zerubbabel 
was not there. Had he, urged by Zechariah the prophet, assumed the 
royal honours of a Davidic king and been removed by the Persians ? 

Within the Fifth Satrapy, then, lay this autonomous province of 
Judah—a girdle of small towns round Jerusalem : Beth-zur (Beit Sur), 
Gibeon, Mizpah, Beth-el and Jericho. Within the community, however, 
there was that gradual deterioration of moral and religious standards 
which frequently takes place after long periods of war and unscttlement. 

The knowledge of this deterioration was “a contributory cause which 
induced such men as Nehemiah, and later .Ezra, to return to Palestine 
with the object of seeking to bring about a better state of affairs among 
their people.” 1 

This small circle of territory has an interest far in excess of its political 
importance on account of the fact that the value of the period of peace, 
under Persia lay mainly in the development of religious rather than 
political ideas. During the years following those outstanding prophets 
of the Persian era, Iiaggai and Zechariah, we find the monarchical and 
theocratic ideals of the Messiah merging : the ideal ruler of the future 
would be Divine. The prophet Malachi lived and laboured after the 
Temple had been rebuilt; with the addition of his exquisite little book 
about 450 b.c. there was now ahnosL nothing wanting in the complete 
picture of the Messiah as Divine Prophet, Priest and King, The work 
of the literary prophets was well-nigh done. 

Of material developments, the Fifth Satrapy, like the rest of the .Empire, 
had benefited by the introduction under Darius I (521-486 b.c.) of the 
Imperial postal and monetary system. Primarily for the use of the 
Government, but when not so needed, at the service of the private indi¬ 
vidual or trader, the postal system consisted of well-defined routes along 
which were maintained post-houses with relays of horses. It survived 
and was adopted by most of the Powers which held sway over Syria in 
succeeding years. The historical romance of The Book of Esther, written 
later, contains a reminiscence of “letters by posts on horseback and riders 
on mules, camels and young dromedaries.” 2 The monetary system, 
was based on that which had previously obtained in the formerly indepen¬ 
dent Kingdom of Lydia in Anatolia, It consisted of a standard gold 

1 A History of Israel, Vol. II, p. 98. * Oh. vii; 10. 
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piece about the size and weight of the once familiar British sovereign 
and known by the Greek name of Daric. It was followed later by a 
silver coinage. All this effected an immense simplification and extension 
of trade for which the safe highways and the Phoenician sea routes 
provided the basis of a communication system. 

Among the tombs whose carvings display the splendid pageant of 
Persian history at Naksh-i-Rustam, north-east of Persepolis (Tahkt-i- 
Jamshid), an inscription on that of Darius the Great testifies to his faith 
in the new religion of Zoroaster. This development of the ancient 
Aryan religion now came to be diffused in various forms throughout 
the Persian Empire as far as the Mediterranean, where in Syria it was 
influenced by other religious ideas with which it came into contact. 
One of the well-known products of this ferment was the sacramental 
“mystery religion” of Mithraism, but it is not always realised how much 
Judaism itself owes to Persia. To say this does not for a moment invalidate 
the truth or inspiration of that material. If under the Empire Persia 
did more than protect Judaism—it enriched it—so much the better. 

Once again it was the human factor which weakened the best 
Government Syria had ever enjoyed. 

The unrest started in Egypt, with its old tradition of independence. 
Egypt attempted to throw off the yoke in 358 b.c. and later Sidon, feeling 
herself slighted by the Persian authorities at the annual meeting at 
Tripoli in 351 b.c., raised the standard of revolt. The nine principal 
Phoenician City-States made common cause, expelled the Persians and 
proclaimed each its complete independence. Likewise did Cyprus and 
Egypt. The Jews, who had received nothing but benefits from the 
Persian rule, thinking the Persian Empire was at an end, joined the 
rebels. Their ungratefulness and opportunism led to a punitive expedi¬ 
tion ; the siege and sack of Sidon was to be expected, that of Jerusalem 
and Jericho seems to have surprised the insurgents. Artaxerxes III was 
ruthless in repressing the rebellion and the Jews suffered another depor¬ 
tation to Babylonia and the Caspian coast which is scarcely known to 
history. Yet the tragedy of 350 to 34.8 B.c. was catastrophic and has left 
a deep impress on the literature of the time—some of the Psalms for 
instance, and Isaiah Ch. lxiii ; 7 to Oh. Ixiv ; 12, though the latter 
work may be a Samaritan prophet’s complaint at being excluded from 
the family of the Hebrews. If it is not, it is a precious literary reference 
to the deportation of many thousands to Plyrcania and the sack of the 
Temple of Jerusalem : 

They rebelled, and vexed (God’s) Holy Spirit: therefore he was turned 
to be their enemy and he fought against them. . . . Return for thy servants’ 
sake the tribes of thine inheritance. The people of thy holiness have possessed 
it but a little while. . . . Thy holy cities are a wilderness, Zion is a wilder¬ 
ness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our beautiful house ... is 
burned up with fire : and all our pleasant things are laid waste. 1 

A calm, prelude to the coming storm, settled down on chastened 
Syria. Sidon rose from her ashes and the Phoenician towns (cherishing 

1 Ch. lxiii ; 10, 17, iS, Ch. Ixiv ; io, 11. 
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secret hopes of revenge on Persia) were soon busy outwardly working for 
the Persians, preparing for them a fleet to be held in readiness against 
a threatened attack from the West. Across the sea Philip of Macedonia 
had become Generalissimo of the Greek States and was promising them 
conquest and empire in the East where Persia was losing its grip on a 
restive population. 

In 336 b.c. Darius III ascended the throne : he was in every way 
outmatched by Philip’s son, Alexander the Great, who now began the 
invasion of the East by the West. Battle after battle shook the Persian 
Empire to its foundations, while the fleet (largely Phoenician) was too 
late on the scene to prevent the Greeks crossing into Anatolia and sweeping 
down into Cilicia and the borders of the Fifth Satrapy. 

The decisive action took place on the shores of the bay which has 
taken its name from Alexander—the last northerly curve of the Syrian 
coastline where it runs up against the mountain massif of Anatolia. By 
the Bay of Alexandretta or Iskanderun and north of the town of Baia 
(Payas) the Battle of Issus was fought in 332 b.c., and thereafter there 
was little Persian resistance in Syria itself. 

It was worth Alexander’s while to attach the Phoenician maritime 
power to his cause, and so after tire Battle of Issus he sent one force into 
the interior of Syria and himself proceeded down the coast with the 
main contingent. The former had the easier task. At Damascus 
Darius 111 had deposited his family and treasures ; the city was in the 
hands of a treacherous Governor and the invaders were richly rewarded 
by the great booty that fell into their hands. Damascus now became 
the seat of authority for the occupying forces. 

Phoenicia threw in its lot with Alexander—all except Tyre. Here 
trouble arose, it appears, over Alexander’s wish to sacrifice to the local 
god. His desire was thwarted and a tremendous siege set in (332 B.a.), 
during which Alexander built a causeway from the mainland across to 
the island city. The operation, from being a siege, became a land battle 
and then a massacre. Alexander spared none of the adult males : two 
thousand prisoners were crucified round the walls of the city ; thirty 
thousand women, children and slaves were sold to the highest bidder. 

So much for Tyre ; for her the wheel of fortune had come full circle 
once again. For the rival city of Sidon “two disinterested Sidonians” 
were deputed to find a new King who would be of the royal family yet 
not influential enough to cause a rising against the Macedonian military 
Government at Damascus. The story of their success is a refreshing 
change from the narrative of massacre and crucifixion which is more 
historical and more typical of the Syrian pageant than its one or two 
comic interludes. The story is told by Frederick Carl Eiselen in his 
study Sidon : 

Now they knew of many who courted servilely the favourites of Alexander 
and grasped ambitiously after the dazzling prize with impatient solicitude, 
but they announced that no oite deserved it more than Abdalommus, who 
though remotely related to the royal family, was so reduced in circumstances 
that he worked in the suburbs as a gardener for a small stipend. . . . Intent 
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upon his daily labour he had not yet become aware of the clashing of arms 
which shook all Asia. 

Suddenly the two disinterested Sidonians, bearing the robes and insignia 
of royalty, entered the garden where Abdalominus was tooling up the weeds. 
After saluting him as King, one of them addressed him : “This splendid dress 
I bring in exchange for your sordid coveting. Wash your body from its 
accustomed dirt. Assume the mind of a King.” In the stupor of surprise 
and doubt he made no effort to restore himself to beauty and cleanliness ; 
passively he submitted to the necessary ablutions and to be clothed in an 
embroidered mantle of purple and gold . 1 

This incident may be taken as a parable of Syrian history : it illus¬ 
trates admirably the passivity of the Levant owing to its geographical 
position as the more or less fertile crescenL connecting mighty empires. 

An incident equally interesting, though romantic in another way, 
was the transference oveiland of a Phoenician fleet from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates at Thrapsaeus (Dibse el-Burj). A fleet of forty-eight 
ships was dismantled and again assembled after the difficult land journey, 
launched on the Euphrates and navigated to Babylon. Clearly the 
European mind was at work in the Near East. 

After the fall of Tyre and while King Abdalominus of Sidon was 
revelling in his first bath, Alexander proceeded down the coast of 
Palestine to Gaza (Ghuzzeh) which held out for three months, then he 
hurried straight on to Pelusium and was soon master of Egypt. On the 
site of the ancient village of Racotis which served as a refuge for fishermen 
and pirates he founded in November, 332 b.g. the Hellenic city of 
Alexandria which was destined to be—and generally to remain—the 
most important maritime city of the Eastern Mediterranean and to play 
an important part in the history of Egypt’s neighbours. 

In July, 331 b.c. Alexander crossed both the Euphrates and the 
Tigris ; Darius III once more fled before him ; the final battle to the 
south-east of Nineveh ancl the surrender of Babylon was followed by 
the discovery of the dead body of the last ruler of the Persian Empire 
lying by the roadsidl. Unknown conspirators had brought the great 
Achacmenian Dynasty to its end. 

Plutarch in his Lives says that Alexander now ct sat on the throne of 
the kings of Persia, under a golden canopy. . . . When he arrived at 
Susa, he married his friends to Persian ladies. He set them the example 
by taking StaLira, the daughter of Darius, to wife, and then distributed 
among his principal officers the girls of highest quality.” 

Some would see in this incident an illustration of the truth that the 
East represents a sort of female principle, always herself subduing and 
absorbing the “male” West—an idea expressed in the instance of Persia 
by M. Phillips Price : “Every foreign race that has subdued Persia 
politically has within a short period become culturally assimilated to 
her.” First the Philistines and now the Macedonians came from Greece 
to conquer and stayed to be absorbed in the Levant. They were the 
vanguard of succeeding waves of immigration. But to think along this 

1 Sidon r A Study in Oriental History , p. 70. 
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line may presuppose a more violent antithesis between Occident and 
Orient than actually obtained in the Mediterranean basin, then or in 
any other age. However that may be, the Persian Empire and the 
Macedonian merged ; the Fifth Satrapy, still more or less a political 
unit, was now a Greek province and for the first time the area which 
we call Syria was part of a European State. 



PART TWO 


CHAPTER V 

LET GOD ARISE ! 

The Ptolemaic and Selevcid Empires 

The Greek conquest differed from its predecessors in that it was a conquest 
from Europe, the impact of a new culture leading to a revolution in 
thoughL and activity. Moreover, conquering Ilellas left a more enduring 
mark on the land itself than any of the former empires had done and 
this by the introduction of classical forms of architecture. “New insti¬ 
tutions, like the gymnasium and the theatre, sprang up [writes Dr, G, H. 
Box], new political forms and organisations ; a new taste in literature 
and art—in short, a whole range of new ideas and interests filled the 
life of Hellenised cities beside which the old prc-Hellcnic life seemed dull 
and empty.” 1 

It is well worth our while to grasp the main outline of the events 
and tendencies of this period, even if a multiplicity of characters, each 
indulging in some dynastic dispute, lends to confuse the issues. The 
issues themselves were straightforward enough and the controversies 
which raged round them have relevance for all time. They were the 
background of a literature that is, or ought to be, familiar to us—parts 
of the Old Testament and those fascinating books of the Apocrypha so often 
neglected in favour of the merely heroic. So lei us now attempt to sort 
out the great characters in this section of the Syrian pageant and the 
ideals for which they stood and fought and died. 

Close upon Alexander’s soldiers followed Greek colonists arriving to 
settle down permanently in the newly conquered richness of the former 
Fifth Satrapy and applying a veneer of Westernisation to new or rebuilt 
towns, seaports and fortresses. Religious systems became increasingly 
involved in a syncretism born of needs and aspirations common to 
Greek and Syrian : gods and goddesses merely changed names. Even 
to the Jews tire advent of the new culture brought added richness and 
breadth of thought. During this period we may place the wonderful 
description of a plague of locusts and of an armed invasion contained in 
The Book of the Prophet Joel , written about 331 b.c. The sonorous phrases 
of this small literary gem are “like the noise of chariots on the tops of 
mountains”—to quote Sir George Adam Smith, In it we catch a glimpse 
of the Phoenicians, still a distinct people, trading with the Greeks. Their 
merchandise was Jewish slaves. 

In 324. b.g. Alexander, returning through Persia after the great 
campaign of conquest which had brought Afghanistan, Turkestan and 
parts of India into subjection, visited the tomb of the only man compar- 

* Judaism in the Greek Period, p, 34. 
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able to him. “It had been an object of great care to him [wrote his 
historian, Arrian] when he should take Persia, to come to the tomb of 
Gyrus.” Alexander found the tomb rifled, the inscription effaced. Two 
brief centuries had sufficed to show that so small a plot of earth had been 
begrudged the ruler of dominions so wide. Alexander was “sore moved 
when he called to mind the uncertainty of life and the vicissitudes of 
things.” In 323 u.c. he died. 

There was no second Alexander. It was not until 315 b.c. that a 
workable political system arose out of the anarchy which followed the 
great leader’s death. Syria was divided between two rival Generals, 
Antigonus taking Northern Syria and Central Asia while Southern 
Syria (including Palestine) went in with Egypt under Ptolemy Sotor, 
“Satrap of Egypt,” and his able lieutenant, Seleucus Nicator, After 
wearisome struggles between the rivals, Seleucus finally became master 
of the North and of Mesopotamia. The frontier between the two 
Hellenistic powers—the Seleucid and the Ptolemaic—ran obliquely 
through Syria from the Mediterranean just to the north of Tripoli to 
south of Damascus whence it followed the Pharpar river (Nalir cl-Awaj) 
eastwards into the desert. All to the north of this line was ruled from 
a new capital which Seleucus built on the western bank of the Tigris, 
calling it “Seleucia” ; the country to the south was ruled from Alexandria. 
The regions of southern Transjordan around the head of the Gulf of 
Aqaba formed an exception. Here was now the well-established home 
of the Nabataean people of Arab type. But they also were being 
subjected to liellenistic cultural influences and occasionally to political 
interference. 

In order to bring the new Government and its policy more directly 
to bear ou the affairs of Syria, Seleucus decided to construct a capital 
for his portion of Syria which would play the part in the Seleucid Empire 
which Alexandria played in the rival Ptolemaic Empire. On the 22nd 
of May 300 b.c. at the hour of sunrise, the first stone of Antioch (Antakya) 
was laid on the banks of the Orontes or Asi River, to the south-west of 
the Lake of Antioch (Amik GoiU—Syria’s most northerly sheet of water). 
The new city was complete with its own seaport of Seleucia (Stiveydiye) 
where to the north of the Orontes estuary a great dock was excavated 
in the plain and connected by a canal with the open sea ; here were 
large jetties. Clearly European enterprise was at work. Antioch had 
its pleasure centre and shrine in the famous grove of Daphne (Harbiye) 
with its temples, oracle and stadium, a resort “consecrated to health 
and joy, to luxury and love,” Inland from Antioch, midway to the 
greater Seleucia on the Tigris, the huge Riltite acropolis and the village 
of Chaleb became an important city under the name of Beroea. Its old 
name is preserved in the Plalep or Aleppo of later days. 

At Alexandria was the nether millstone of Hellenism, though it seems 
that the mill ground slowly and the Ftolemys were fairly content to leave 
the native population in peace, altering here and there a name and 
always tending to encourage Hellenism, as at Rapliia (Rafa), Gaza, 
Ascalon, Azotus (Esdud) and Strata's Tower (Kaisarieh). The new or 
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reorganised towns formed large municipal communities whose annually 
elected councils were virtually autonomous. Especially on the Phoenician 
coast and in Transjordan the country districts were grouped round 
single large cities as their political centres but paying taxes to, and 
depending on, the central Ptolemaic Government. In, many respects 
these units were self-governing democracies vastly in advance of anything 
that had been seen hitherto. 

The second of the Ptolcmys was Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285- 
246 b.c.), He built or rebuilt along European lines many cities in 
Palestine and Transjordan, notably Philadelphia (Amman—the old 
Rabbath-Ammon), Philoleria to the south of the Sea of Galilee and 
Ptolemais (Acre or Akka). He married his daughter Berenice to the 
Seleucid King Antiochus II Theos (261-247 b.c.) for reasons purely 
fjolitical in 252 b,g. ; there does not seem to have been much mutual 
love between the royal couple or the countries they represented. The 
event is referred to in The Book of Daniel i which was written much later : 
“The King’s daughter of the south shall come to the King of the north 
to make an agreement. 5 ’ 1 

In Jerusalem was written appropriately enough during this early 
Greek period the anthology of love lyrics known as The Song of Solomon, 
a work displaying many points of affinity to similar Greek writings. It 
contains some of the most sensual and passionate declarations of the 
overwhelming power of love to be found anywhere. Thus, thoug'h the 
literature of the period chronicles wars and rumours of wars, it also 
introduces us to a world moulded and governed not by armies but by 
ideas, by beauty and by passions : 

. . . Rise np my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 

singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

The % tree putteth forth her green figs, and 

The vines with the tender grape give a good smell. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away, 2 


Although few works reflect so clearly the scenery of Palestine and 
Syria at their best, the affinities of the song are with Theocritus, Meleager 
and Phiiodemus. The typically Syrian—or Lebanese—colouring prob¬ 
ably derives from its affinities with other things, notably the Liturgies of 
the Cult of Tammuz : “Gome with me from Lebanon, my spouse, with 
me from Lebanon . . . look from the top of Plermon.” I he pageant 
of Syrian history 18 so full of wild-eyed fanatics and assassins and long¬ 
haired holy men that it is tempting to dally awhile longer with the 
beautiful girl from Sliunem (Solcm), and let the world go by, for we 
must be serious again soon enough : 


1 Ch. xi; 6. 
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Stay me with flagons, straw me with apples : 

For I am sick with love . . . 

How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, 

O pi incc’s daughter ! the joints of thy thighs ate like jewels, 

The woik of the hands of a cunning workman. 

Thy neck is as a tower of ivory ; thine eyes like 

the fhhpools in Hcshbon, by the gate of Balhrabbini : 

Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon which looketh 
toward Damascus. 1 

While poets and architects were busy giving expression to the new 
culture, there were developing far away in the Last and far away in the 
West, two new political Powers. In 248 b.c., the independent State of 
Parthia was established in the north of Iran and proceeded to bring all 
Persia under its sway. The other Power was more concerned with 
Europe and the Mediterranean : as yet it had no provinces in Asia. 
Its name was Rome. 

The Ptolemaic-Seleucid honeymoon was short; fighting broke out 
between the two Empires, and after a scries of battles on byiian soil 
the Ptolemaic rule came to an end when the Egyptians were beaten at 
Panion (Banks—later famous as Caesarea Philippi). After this great 
clash at the roots of Mount Hermon in 300 b.c. the whole of Syria 
including all Palestine and much of Northern Sinai was incorporated in 
the Seleucid Empire and ruled from Antioch. The southern frontier 
now ran from the Mediterranean just to the north of Pelusium and 
thence eastwards to include Kadesh-barnea (Ain Kadeis or Ain el- 
Guderat) and across into Nabataean territory. 

At this time Phoenicia especially began to take on an atmosphere 
almost entirely Greek. All that was archaic or peculiarly Phoenician 
was recast in a Greek mould. To the inhabitants of Lebanon Hellenism 
meant little more than a difference of terminology : their City-States 
needed little readjustment to bring them into line with the Greek model; 
their religion was a parallel development to that of the Greeks. Tammuz 
of the Phoenicians, Osiris of the Egyptians, was none other than Adonis 
who died and rose again in the valley of the Nahr Ibrahim (Adonis) 
at Afka Falls. Lebanon was the Holy Land of his cult. The Syrian 
women, looking over the sea to Cyprus, boasted that “Paphian Aphrodite 
forsook Olympus and the gods for love of him.” 

Far different were the conditions among the Jewish people of Pales¬ 
tine. Their highly developed monotheistic and moral faith was far 
ahead of contemporary Hellenistic ritual. 

In Palestine there was, however, another potent factor at work. 
Those with pro-Ptolemaic sympathies—and they were very many- 
opposed Hellenism for political reasons, for although the Ptolemy's had 
themselves been Greek in culture and outlook they had treated the 
Jews well and made many influential friends among Jewish leaders, 
Nevertheless, it was, generally speaking, looked upon as a humiliation 
to be a Jew. The repressive Jewish Law was regarded as a burden by 

1 Gh. vii J 1-4. 
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the “bright young people” of the clay, the physical mark of the Jew 
was regarded with derision by the unmutilated. Gentile and with a sense 
of frustration by the Jewish youths who envied and admired their Greek 
and Hellenised Syrian friends and heroes. Many of these young Jews 
had been fortunate enough to escape altogether the hated Jewish stigma. 
Their physical wholeness expressing mental freedom from all things 
Jewish, they wore their Greek hats at a rakish angle and in the Greek 
sports were indistinguishable from Greek youths. 

To all this there was the inevitable reaction, political, religious, 
cultural. 

The man who fired this ferment of thought until an explosion of 
popular feeling shook the entire Near East was the Seleucid Emperor 
Anliochus IV Theos Epiphancs Nikephoros, “God Manifest, Bearer of 
Victory,” who ruled from 175 to 163 b.c. His very name was an offence 
to anybody with a sense of proportion. To the orthodox Jew it was 
blasphemy, to the sceptical it was a. joke. 

In 169 and 168 b.c. this hearer of victory invaded Egypt, but in the 
latter year the new Power, Rome, ordered him to quit Egypt or fight 
the Romans, Pie had to obey, and although the Roman display of 
interest in the Near East was ephemeral, Antiochus had learnt that a 
strong Hellenistic State with no pro-Egyptian party in it was essential on 
this dangerous southern frontier. The old-fashioned Jews with religious 
interests and others who had vested interests in the Ptolemaic Empire 
were entirely against him in this ill-conceived and humiliating campaign ; 
he for his part regarded them as potential traitors. Furthermore, 
Hellenism was with him a passion—a religion. So he attempted to 
stamp out Judaism. He forbade all Jewish sacrifices, sabbaths and feasts, 
and caused pagan altars to be erected, swine’s flesh to be sacrificed, and 
in the Temple at Jerusalem he set up a statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
probably in his own likeness. 

The bitterest blow of all to the loyal Jews was that Antiochus could 
find an abundance of Jewish quislings, even to occupy the position of 
High-priest—a position which the patriots considered to be a divine 
appointment with which no human power had any right to interfere. 
Antiochus for his part claimed to be divine himself, and in any case as 
suzerain he believed that he had a perfect legal right to appoint or 
dismiss local Governors, and such, he held, was the High-priest of the 
Jews. 

It was one of these quisling High-priests who first began to pursue 
a policy of thorough-going Westernisation in Palestine, its symbols 
perfectly harmless in themselves—the gymnasium and the hat (the latter 
to reappear as the sign of Westernisation in Turkey eleven hundred 
years later). The youth organisations of the Epheboi with their distinctive 
uniform—high-laced boots, broached smocks and broad-brimmed hats—• 
were a potent means of commending Hellenism. It was a tragedy that 
the good things of Greek culture—the love of harmonious beauty of form, 
the delight in the body, the unabashed frankness with regard to every¬ 
thing natural—-should have as come pari of a traitor’s policy. It may 
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have been the first but it has not been the last time that this has happened. 
The regime of Antiochus Epiphanes was a pure totalitarian dictatorship 
with the complete programme of anti-Semitism, religious intolerance 
and devilish subtlety in using the good things of life to bring about a 
hell upon earth. 

It was in an obscure but not inconspicuous village that the trumpet 
of revolt first sounded. 

The headman of the village of Modin (Midieh, Madein—a typical 
Palestinian settlement built on top of rising ground where the coastal 
plain joins the Judaean hills) was a priest called Mattathias Hasmon. 
lie and his five sons were genuine patriots ; their battle cry was religious 
freedom, though to Selcucid eyes they must have seemed to be agents 
of the rival Egyptian power. The “loud voice” of Mattathias issued its 
ultimatum in the face of the Seleucid officials and the Jewish traitors : 
“Though all the nations that are under the King’s dominion obey him 
and fall away every one from the religion of their fathers . . . yet will 
I and my sons and my brethren walk in the covenant of our fathers. 
God forbid that we should forsake the law and the ordinances. Wc 
will not harken to the King’s words, to go from our religion, either on 
the right hand or on the left,” 1 

Armed partisan forces were formed in the mountains. The father of 
the Hasmonean family died in 166 b.c. ; under his son, Judas the 
Maccabee, whose title meant “Hammerer,” “Piercer” or “Extinguisher,” 
the struggle developed into a war between Syrians and liellenised Jews 
on the one hand and on the other a victorious patriot army which entered 
Jerusalem in 164 b.c. and cleansed the Temple three years and a fraction 
after its profanation—the mysterious “time, times and a half” referred to 
in Daniel, Gh. xii ; 7. Up to this point it is true to say with Professor 
S. A. Cook that “the Jews, however unconsciously, were fighting the 
world’s battles.” 

The Jewish expedition of 164 b.c. across the upper reaches of the 
Jordan to the ancient land of Bashan was of a different order. The 
Seleucid Government under-estimated the significance and strength of 
the Maccabean movement when the forces of Judas travelled “three 
days’ journey into the wilderness” of southern Syria of Damascus. Here 
was a land of high adventure the somewhat haunting appeal of which was 
never quite destroyed by the urbane Hellenistic settlements that had 
sprung up on that wide volcanic plateau with its line of extinct volcanoes 
and mysterious Lake Phiala (Birket Ram), a circle of water alive with 
leeches and frogs under the surface of which an ancient city was supposed 
to be submerged. 

This strange battlefield which appears more than once in the pageant 
of Syria is thus described by Dr. W. M. Thompson : 

II is a grand volcanic plateau, comparatively level, but with a line of 
singular tells running from Hermon southward, to the Jermuk. The first is 
Tell Ahmar, south of Take Phiala. Three miles south of this is Toll Sheikha, 
then Tell Burm, next the great double Tell Ararncin—the north peak called 
1 The First Book of the Maccabees, Oh. ii; 19-22. 
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Aiam, and tlie south Abu Nidy. About four miles farthei ..outh is Tell Yusef, 
and next it Tell cl-Khanzir. Tell el-Farus is the last and loftiest of the list. 
Few peisons, I presume, ever ride over the hills of Galilee without, admiring 
these tall, sugar-loaflandmarks on the eastern side of the Jordan, and wishing 
to know their names and character. To such, at least, the above list will be 
satisfactory ; and the only additional statement I have to make in regard to 
them is, that, though seen at such a great distance they appear small, they 
arc, in reality, tough volcanic mounts , and some of them arc very respectable 
mountains. 1 

Bosra, the principal town of this Asahnanos or Hauran region, was 
looted and burned ; of Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim) tradition records 
that the inhabitants fled into the temple of Astarte of the Two Horns 
from which the town on Tell Ashtarah took its name, and the Jewish 
forces “took the city and burned the temple and all that were therein.” 
After further successes they returned to Jerusalem, it was said, and 
“went up to Mount Sion with joy and gladness, where they offered 
burnt offerings.” 

The invasion of Sytia of Damascus was an evil development, yet out 
of it came one of the world’s finest triumphal songs composed, scholars 
tell us, for the procession in Jerusalem on the return of Judas. With 
Psalm lxviii we forget the dreadful burnt offering of Carnaim perhaps 
alluded to in its second verse, and for the historian “Let God Arise" is a 
fascinating survival of 164 b.c. We see the “runagates” (Hcllenised Jews) 
“in scarceness,” the expeditionary force going “through the wilderness,” 
rulers with their armies fleeing, the spoil being divided, the “snow in 
Salmon” (Asahnanos), the “mountain of domes” or extinct volcanoes, 
and lastly the triumphal procession depicted with a touch typical of the 
history of Syria : tragedy, cruelty, faith and frivolity in rapid succession, 
the howls of pain and the laughter of girls : 

.... That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of dime enemies: and that 
the tongue of thy dogs may be red through the same. 

It is well seen, O God, how thou goest : how thou my God and King guest 
in the sanctuary. 

The singers go before, the minstrels follow after : in the midst are the 
damsels playing with the timbrels. 8 

The neglect of the Maccabean period by lovers of the sacred Jewish 
scriptures is the more to be wondered at in so far as the wars of the 
Maccabees were mainly ideological ; the enemy was as much the 
Hellenistic Jew within as the Macedonian without; a man’s foes were 
often they of his own household. Therefore in an age when ideological 
Wars are a sad commonplace of experience, the study of this period is of 
prime importance. Yet even honest attempts to demonstrate the 
Maccabean origin of some Biblical literature once considered to be of an 
earlier date have been met with hostility. But a Maccabean date is in 
fact a strong reason for valuing such literature all the more. It places 
it in direct relationship to situations and tendencies which we can well 
understand and its inspiration is seen to have a bearing on events far 
1 The Land mid the Book, pp. 364-5. 2 W, 23-23. 
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more direct than older scholars had ever imagined. The revolt brought 
forth one magnificent literary product in The Book of Daniel, an “Apoca¬ 
lypse” wherein all the contemporary characters of public life appear : 
Alexander, Ptolemy I Lagi and his line (“the King of the south”), 
Seleucus Nicator and his line (“the King of the north”), Antiochus 
Epiphanes (“a vile person”) and the patriot Jews (“they that do know 
their God”). And the thinker, not the soldier, has the last word. 

Of a very different type was an extensive literature dating fiom 
between the years 200 b.c. and 40 b.c. This was the “Wisdom” literature 
with its prevailing disregard of national points of view and its tendency 
to characterise and estimate human nature under its most general aspects, 
its observation of human character as such, its analysis of conduct, its 
establishment of morality upon the basis of principles common to human¬ 
ity at large. Just as the Grecianised poets took delight in lovely things 
before the Maccabcan wars smashed them ; just as the Apocalyptic 
writers in the midst of troubles looked for a Messianic golden age brought 
in by catastrophic intervention, so the Wisdom writers looked to principles 
above the level of even Jewish idealism—to life in its cosmopolitan and 
universal aspects. Some were pessimists like the writer of Ecclesiastes 
(200 b.c,), some were questioners like the biographer of Job ; some 
reflect much that is best and highest in humanity, as Jesus the son of 
Sirach whose Ecclesiasticus was written in 180 b.c. and translated into 
Greek in 130 b.c. All were Humanists, yet in spite of their Hellenism 
they have passed to us the authentic message of the East. Alike to petty 
kings and to proletarian materialists of that and of a later age the words 
of Jesus the son of Sirach voice the rebuke of a true aristocracy of the 
mind : 

The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure : and lie 
that hath little business shall become wise. 1-low can he get wisdom that 
hoideth the plough, and that glorieth in the goad, thal driveth oxen and is 
occupied in their labours and whose talk is of bullocks ? l 

Antiochus IV Theos Epiphanes Nikephoros, “God Manifest, Bearer 
of Victory,” died soon after the Carnaim incident, in the spring of 163 B.c,, 
during a retreat from an expedition into Persia, Resistance by Persians 
and revolution in Palestine—“what strength the Jews had already 
gotten”—caused him to fall “sick for grief because it lxad not befallen 
him as he looked for, Howbeit [adds Tlie Second Book of the Maccabees ] he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging, but still was filled with pride, 
breathing out fire in liis rage against the Jews. . . . But it came to 
pass that he fell down from his chariot ... a sore fall. And thus he 
that a little afore thought he might command the waves of the sea (so 
proud was he beyond the condition of man) and weigh the high mountains 
in a balance, was now cast on the ground, and earned in an horse litter, 
showing forth unto all the manifest power of God,” a The concluding 
phrase is a play on his name “God Manifest.” 

A boy king, Antiochus V Eupator, followed the dictator in 163 b.c., 

1 Ecclesiasticus, Gb. wcxviii 24-25. 4 Ch. ix ; 7-8, 
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reigning as puppet under the regent Lysias—an usurper who organised a 
campaign against Jewish independence, approaching Jerusalem in 162 
b.g . fiom the south through the ancient and strongly anti-Jewish land of 
Edom, now called Idumaea. 

This invasion was remarkable for two things : its new direction of 
approach, designed to stab Judaea—as we may now call Judah—in the 
back, and also for the two great battles on the main road from Hebron 
to Jerusalem in which it is hardly an anachronism to speak of the use of 
heavy armoured divisions by the Syrians. 

At the battles of Bethsura (Beit Sur) and Bethzacharias (Beit Saka- 
riyeh) elephants were used, probably for the first time in the Levant. 
The elephants, each one followed by a thousand infantry and five hundred 
cavalry, were virtually primitive tanks : “Upon the beasts were there 
strong towers of wood, which covered every one of them, and were girt 
fast unto them with devices : there were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men that fought upon them, beside the Indian that ruled 
him,” 1 The invaders had succeeded in reaching Jerusalem and investing 
it when political unrest caused Lysias to abandon the attempt. An armis¬ 
tice was signed, but to procure additional security Judas Maccabaeus 
sent an embassy to Rome, that new and virile Mediterranean Power 
which had already displayed a passing interest in the Near East, 

The prestige of the M'accabeans was high, but on the whole the almost 
independent Jewish State existed by exploiting the interminable dynastic 
squabbles of the Seleucids. During one of those queer lulls brought 
about by such complications, Jonathan Maccabeus (160-142 b.c.) was 
able to gain the confidence of an usurper, Alexander Balas, “undisputed 
King of Syria and Babylonia” whose position was a matter of unbroken 
dispute from 150 to 14.5 b.g. This man married Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy VI Philometor—and Jonathan was invited to the wedding 
festivities at Ptolemais (Acre). The marriage song of Psalm xlv, 
My heart is inditing of a good matter , was specially composed for this 
occasion. Sacl to relate, Ptolemy turned against his son-in-law and 
Balas was slain. Nobody knows what happened to this Cleopatra of 
whom great things were expected : “Instead of thy fathers thou shalt 
have children : whom thou mayest make princes in all lands.” 

A military adventurer, Dioclotus Tryphon, was the next thorn in 
the side of the weakened Seleucid Empire. He gradually assumed total 
power in Syria, buying the support of the Jews by giving them practically 
all Palestine from the border of Egypt to the promontory called “the 
Ladder of Tyre” (Ras en-Nakurah) in Phoenicia, tie dealt treacherously 
with Jonathan, however, massacring his guard of a thousand men within 
the walls of Acre and murdering him later in Transjordan. Over Syria 
proper, Tryphon crowned himself “King of Asia” in 142 B.G. while the 
legal ruler of the Seleucid Empire, Demetrius II Nicator, was on the 
eastern frontier fighting the Parthians. 

Under Simon Maccabaeus (141-134 b.c.) Jewish political independ¬ 
ence became complete. Simon’s title was “High-priest, Governor and 

1 1 Maccabees, Ch. vi; 37. 
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Leader of the Jews.” He consolidated his position by taking Gezer 
(Tell Jezar), then known as Gazara, clearing out its Hellenised inhabit¬ 
ants and building the palace which Professor R. A. Macalister discovered 
in 1902. But all the time that Simon lived at Gazara he was unconscious 
not only of the remains of three thousand years of human habitation 
beneath him but also of the hidden stone bearing a curse scribbled on it 
by an Hellenistic enemy : “Says Pampras, may fire follow after in the palace 
of Simon.” 

“To blazes with Simon’s palace”—yet it is amazing that while the 
traditional golden age of David and Solomon has become proverbial 
amongst all Near Eastern people, the actual golden age of Simon 
Maccabaeus has remained not only unsung by poets but seemingly 
unknown to some historians. Yet in Palestine from 14.2 to 134. b.c. 
there was almost Heaven on earth—for all but Hellenists. “Then did 
they till their ground in peace, and the earth gave her increase and the 
trees of the field their fruit. The ancient men sat all in the streets, 
communing together of good things, and the young men put on glorious 
and warlike apparel. . . . For every man sat under his vine and his 
lig tree, and there was none to fray them.” 1 

Tryphon was captured in 138 B.c. by aSeleucid claimant to the throne, 
Antiochus VII Euergetes (Sidites)—and was forced to commit suicide. 
Now came the end of Palestine’s golden age with the treacherous murder 
of Simon at a banquet in the fortress of Docus (Ain Duk) near Jericho in 
February 134 b.c. The universal mourning is referred to in the con¬ 
temporary passage of The Book of the Prophet fechariah: “They shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced.” 

Antiochus Euergetes now' invaded Palestine, burning and ravaging 
the countryside and submitting Jerusalem to a siege lasting a year, until 
renewed attacks by Parthia relieved the pressure and John Hyrcanus, 
who had succeeded Simon, was able to call himself “Head of the Con¬ 
gregation of the Jews” and extend his dominion. 

Few conquests can have brought such a piquant reversal of fortune 
to the conquered than the triumph of John Hyrcanus over the Edomites, 
who had no doubt taken advantage of the latest siege of Jerusalem to 
take up their old cry, “Down with it, down with it, even to the. ground,” 
The Edomites of Idumaea were now compelled themselves to become 
Jews—a fate which also befell the Hellenistic Syrian population of 
Galilee in 102 b.c. under John’s successor, Aristobulus I (Judah) who 
assumed the title of King (104-102 b.c.). 

During further campaigns of aggrandisement a later Maccabean 
ruler, Alexander Jannaeus (102-76 b.c,), found it necessary to employ 
mercenary soldiers from Anatolia, and upon his return from, the capture 
of Gaza, Anthedon (Teda) and Raphia on the Egyptian frontier he had 
to employ the mercenaries against his own people, who actually appealed 
to one of the claimants to the Seleucid throne to help them against this 
descendant of the Maccabees. The rebellion was quenched in blood. 
When captured Jewish rebels were brought to Jerusalem, Alexander 
1 1 Maccabees, Ch, xiv; 8~g, is. 
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“King of the Jews and High-priest of the Living God” (who was feasting 
with his concubines) “in the sight of all the city ordered about eight 
hundred of them to be crucified ; and while they were living he ordered 
the throats of their children and wives to be cut before their eyes.” 1 

If the later Maccabean kings, or Hasmoneans as they came now to be 
called, were destroying the careful work of their robust forefathers, the 
Syrian Empire of the Selcucids was also in its death-throes. During 
the perpetual wars between Syria and Egypt and Syria and Judaea, the 
Nabataean people, whose centre was at Petra in Transjordan, took 
advantage of the diversion of trade to the safe inland routes which they 
controlled, and were able to take Damascus itself during the reign of 
I'lareth or Arctas III Philhellen (85-60 b.c..), and although Petra remained 
the capital, Nabataean coins were actually minted in Damascus. Another 
small power arose between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon in Goele-Syria 
(El-Bukaa). This was the Kingdom of Ghalcis, its capital two-thirds of 
the way from Damascus to the coast. It probably included Baalbcck 
(then known as Heliopolis) and Upper Galilee around Ijon (Merd- 
jayoun). 

In Antioch itself there reigned in rapid succession a number of most 
unworthy individuals of the Selcucid line until the ferment of their 
rivalries and intrigues was heated by a new pressure from outside—the 
Armenians, who had built up an empire in Anatolia. 

The usual version of the Armenian penetration into Syrian politics, 
and probably the correct one, is that by 83 b.c. the Syrians were so 
weary of the perpetual revolts, civil wars and assassinations, that they 
invited Tigranes, the Armenian king, to step in and undertake the 
government of the country. 

Tigranes obliged. By 70 b.c. he was ruler over an empire extending 
from Ararat to Sinai and his subjects were learning that no tie but the 
common fear of his power and cruelty held together the miscellaneous 
elements of which it was composed. His armies were as ill-disciplinccl as 
they were enormous, and when the Romans chose to attack him, one 
hundred thousand of his infantry were slain for a loss of five Romans 
killed. (This is the Roman version.) At any rate Nisibis fell in 68 B.c. 
and although Tigranes continued to resist, Armenian control in Syria 
ended then. With Roman backing Antiochus XIII Asiaticus resumed a 
rather feeble Scleucid rule over the remains of the Empire, and then in 
66 B.a. Tigranes finally surrendered all claims to any part of the Levant. 

1 Flavius Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Bk. XIII, Oh. xiv ; 3. 
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THE FULLNESS OF TIME 

The Roman Empire and the Heiodian Kingdom 
The fall of Armenia in 66 b.c. coincided with, and was dependent upon, 
the advent of a figure in the pageant of Syria far more significant than 
Anliochns XIII Asiaticus. In that year the Roman General Fompeius 
or Pompey took over the command of all forces in the East with a special 
commission to put down piracy in the Mediterranean. 

A thrilling pirate story which remains to be written lies behind 
Plutarch’s short account in his Lives under the heading “Pompey.” The 
existence of the Gilician pirates and their organisation from headquarteis 
in mysterious castles in the Taurus Mountains is a sorry commentary on 
the laxncss of late Seleucid and Armenian rule in the North-eastern 
Mediterranean. Plutarch describes their organisation : 

The power of these pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. . . . They had 
in various places arsenals, ports and watch-towers, all sttongly fortified. Their 
fleets wcie not only extremely well-manned, supplied with skilful pilots and 
fitted for their business by their lightness and celei ity ; but thei e was a parade 
of vanity about them more mortifying than their strength, in gilded sterns, 
purple canopies and plated oars ; as if they took a pride and triumphed in 
their villainy. Music resounded and drunken revels -were exhibited on every 
coast. Here Generals were made prisoners ; there the cities which the pirates 
had taken were paying their ransom ; all to the great disgrace of the Roman 
power. The number of their galleys amounted to a thousand and the cities 
they were master of to four hundred. 

By 65 B.c. Pompey had changed all this. Having received the 
submission of Tigranes and of the Gilician pirates, he entered Syrian 
territory, set up a military Government in Antioch and put an end to 
the shadowy Seleucid Empire. 

To Damascus went the General Marcus Aemilius Scaurus, who toured 
the neighbourhood and was joined there in 63 b.c, by Pompey himself. 
Arrangements now had to be devised for the quiet ordering of the Levant 
as eastern neighbour to tlxe Roman Empire. At Damascus Pompey 
received the homage of the various small Hellenistic kings and princes 
who had staked territorial claims out of the moribund Seleucid Empire. 

Tripoli, Tyre and Sidon were allowed the status of free cities and at 
once began to profit by the superior policing of the coasts under Roman 
discipline. It must be emphasised that for them as for all Syria (with 
the exception of Palestine) the Roman advent meant only a slight 
political readjustment. Culture, language and religion retained their 
Greek form, 

Judaea, as usual, was the least adaptable to the new order. Pompey 
heard that fighting was going on there between the Plasrnonean king, 
Aristobulus II (66-63 b.c.), and his brother, Hyrcanus. tie decided to 
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march on Jerusalem. Having joined forces with Hyrcanus he besieged 
the King in his own capital (63 b.c.). Jerusalem held out for three months, 
then a breach was made in the wall and a dreadful slaughter ensued. 
Twelve thousand Jews perished, according to a contemporary account. 

Syria was now constituted a Roman Province under a Proconsul or 
Provincial Governor. The seat of Government was at first Damascus 
and the first Provincial Governor was Marcus Aemilius Scaurus. Installed 
in Damascus he was in a former dependency of the Nabataeans, and as 
these people had interfered in the Jewish civil war he advanced on the 
Nabataean capita], Petra. Hareth or Aretas III bought him off with a 
heavy bribe ; Ponipey, thrilled with a sense of victory, commemorated 
this great feat of arms by an issue of coins depicting Aretas on his knees 
suing for peace. Across Jordan to the west Hyrcanus ruled over a sort 
of self-governing Jewish reservation with the title, not of King, but of 
“Ethnarch” or racial group leader, responsible to the Provincial Governor 
tie was also given the office of High-priest. 

Not the least momentous result of the Romans’ descent into Syria 
was that they were now brought face to face with the Parthians—an 
enemy far more formidable than the pirates and peasants over whom 
they had scored such a cheap conquest. 

Parthia was Persia under a new guise and under the leadership of a 
people of probable Turanian origin who from Hccatompylos hear 
Damghan ruled much of the eastern part of the defunct Seleucid Empire. 
G. Rawlinson in The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy rated the Parthians 
high in the scale of civilisation : 

Not merely the sole rival which dared to stand up against Rome in the 
interval between b.c. 65 and a.d. 226, but a rival falling in many respects 
little below the great Power whose glories have thrown them so much into the 
shade. They maintained from first to last a freedom unknown to later Rome ; 
they excelled the Romans in toleration and in liberal treatment of foreigners, 
they equalled them in manufactures and in material prosperity and they fell 
but little short of them in the extent and productiveness of their dominions. 
They were the second Power in the world for nearly three centuries. 

The first Provincial Governor of Syria to attempt an action against 
Parthia in the region of the Euphrates (which the Parthians regarded 
as being the frontier) was Aulus Gabinius (57-55 b.c.) who was deflected 
from his purpose by a bribe to interfere in some sordid Egyptian political 
affair. During the troubles which followed, a Judaised Edomite who 
held a position equivalent to that of District Commissioner of Idumaea 
was rewarded for services rendered to the Romans by being appointed 
Procurator of Judaea—a similar but more important post corresponding 
to Area Commissioner. His name was Antipater. His son, Plerod, 
became District Commissioner of Galilee then known as the District 
of Sepphoris or Diocaesarea from its chief town, Seffurieh, north-west of 
Nazareth. 

While the family of Antipater was building up a reputation in the 
political life of Palestine, the Romans were losing one on the eastern 
frontier of Syria, In 53 b.c. they crossed the Euphrates ; the campaign 
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was not a success, their General Marcus Licinius Crassus was killed in 
a treacherous interview when Rome sought a humiliating peace and 
ten thousand Roman soldiers were carried away as slaves by their con¬ 
querors, the Parthians. 

Sometime between 100 B.c. and 40 b.c. there emanated from Alexan¬ 
dria the most attractive of all the “Wisdom” books and the best com¬ 
mentary on these troubled times. The teaching of The Wisdom of Solomon 
is largely revolutionary with its doctrine that suffering does not presuppose 
sin, that early and violent death is not necessarily a calamity and that 
childlessness is not a mark of divine displeasure. Of the personal and 
political ambitions of the earth-bound notables of his day this writer had 
the contempt of a theologian and a diligent student of history : 

For the hope of the ungodly is like dust that is blown away with the wind ; 
like a thin froth that is driven away with the storm ; like as the smoke which 
is dispersed here and there with a tempest, and passeth away as the remem¬ 
brance of a guest that tarrieth but a clay. 1 

In 44 b.c. the seat of Government was moved from Damascus to 
Antioch ; affairs in the interior of Syria were none too settled—the 
Parthians were beginning to take the offensive. A great invasion of the 
Roman province of Syria took place in 40 b.c. The Parthians crossed 
the Euphrates in force, defeated the Romans and reached the Orontes, 
where they took Apamea, a place of great strength, with its castle (Kulat 
el-Mudik), ancl at length Antioch itself. Thence the Parthians marched 
into Phoenicia, ravaging the open country and compelling all the towns 
except Tyre to suirender. Across Jordan the Nabataeans sided with the 
Parthians. In the south the Parthians were received by the Jewish 
population with open arms as deliverers, but some towns (possibly 
Hellenistic ones) must have offered resistance. For instance, Moresheth- 
gath (Tell Sandehanna), the birthplace of Micah, ceased to be a settled 
site at this time ; Bethogabra or Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) took its place. 

For three years (40-37 b.c.) the entire tract between the Euphrates, 
the Taurus Mountains and Sinai was lost to Rome. Political rivalries 
in which the Romans had been deeply concerned facilitated the Parthian 
liberation of Palestine. The invaders combined with a Jewish force 
under Antigonus, son of the Aristobolus II whom the Romans had deposed 
in 63 b.c. when Pompey blustered his way into the maze of Near Eastern 
politics. The Parthians and their Hasmonean protcgS entered Jerusalem 
without meeting any resistance ; Iierod, the Idumaean agent of Rome, 
managed a quick get-away, but the High-priest, Hyrcanus, fell into the 
hands of Antigonus who with his own teeth bit off his prisoner^ ears in 
order to disqualify him from ever taking the holy office again, Tim 
Parthian deliverers now set their unworthy nominee upon the throne of 
Judaea, and Antigonus, with the taste of his predecessor’s ears still in 
his mouth, became himself High-priest, claiming on his coins the best 
of both worlds by describing himself in Greek as “King Antigonus” and 
in Hebrew as “Mattathiah the High-priest,” 

*Ch, v ? 14. 
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Then the Roman power, checked and slighted in Syria for three 
years, surged back. The Parthians were driven across the Euphrates, 
the Nabataeans were forced to pay an indemnity and Herod was appointed 
King of Judaea with Samaria added to his kingdom. Pie was now 
turned loose in Syria to do the work for Rome which was beneath the 
dignity of that Power—and to fight for the throne which Rome had 
given him. In the spring of 37 b.c. he arrived before Jerusalem where 
Antigonus reigned and ministered. A three months’ siege set in, resulting 
in the capture of the city. Antigonus was taken alive, despatched to 
Antioch and slain like the pig he was. 

Thus ended at Antioch, the city of the Seleucids, the story that had 
begun long ago at Modin with Matthias Hasmon, patriot and man of God. 

If the weakness of human ideology is demonstrated by the failure of 
the later Maccabees, it conies as no less of a revelation to those who 
have been accustomed to admire the military and polidcal prowess of 
the Romans to learn from the pageant of Syria that once in the height 
of their power a Roman province formed part of a foreign Empire. We 
have now seen that from 83 to 69 b.c. Seleucid Syria was Armenian, fiom 
40 to 37 b.c. Roman Syria was Parthian. 

Herod, unlike the Parthian vassal, Antigonus, was not one of a line 
which the people had come to regard as the legitimate rulers of Palestine. 
Pie could only keep his throne with Roman support, and this was expen¬ 
sive. In order to buy Roman help as well as to fulfil his own very exten¬ 
sive ambitions he was forced to despoil the country to a degree unknown 
since the exactions of Solomon. 

It has not always been realised that Plerod, the first of the Idumacan 
Dynasty and new to the position of royalty, was to some extent a 
temporary of Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemaic Dynasty of Egypt. 
Yet there reigned at the same time in Jerusalem and Alexandria respec¬ 
tively as royal neighbours two of the most thoroughly tortuous characters 
which the Near East has ever produced. 

Cleopatra had set her heart on regaining all the lands which had 
at one time belonged to the Ptolemaic Empire—and more besides. It 
was rumoured that the dictator Ainliony (Marcus Antonins) wished to 
make her Queen of Rome. Plis royal mistress is said to have begged 
Judaea from him for a start, but he was sane enough to refuse her : he 
could not afford to fall out with Herocl. This ill-concealed ambition of 
Cleopatra was sufficient to arouse a lire of hatred in Herod—a hatred 
that is considered to have been a perversion of love. As a temporary 
gratification Anthony gave her in the name of Rome the balsam groves 
near Jericho and as an insult appointed Plerod to act as her commercial 
agent in this corner of his own kingdom, Cleopatra also received some 
Syrian soil in the form of a belt of Phoenician coastline and in 36 B.c. 
the inland territory of Chalcis which still formed a small Lebanese 
principality consisting of the upper valleys of the Jordan and the Litany 
in Qoele-Syria. However, any questions of Herod’s status in Palestine 
and of his relationship with his fascinating neighbour were soon to be 
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An epoch was marked not only in the history of Syria but of the 
world when Augustus Octavian Caesar became ruler of the Homan 
Empire in 31 b.c. Herod went to the island of Rhodes to meet Augustus ; 
an interview took place and he returned confirmed in his kingdom. 
Augustus advanced on Egypt, took Pelusium and annexed the country. 
Cleopatra ended her life at Alexandria and all her Syrian territory was 
added to Herod’s kingdom which in 20 b.c. reached its maximum 
extent with the addition of the upland region south of Damascus. 7 he 
occasion of this accession of territory was the state visit of the Emperor 
Augustus to the province of Syria. 

Herod entertained Augustus royally, taking him round Palestine to 
show him the new cities which he had built or which were in course of 
erection or rebuilding in that heavy Roman style—coarse, sometimes 
garishly beautiful, sometimes almost barbaric—that has gone down in 
the history of architecture as Heiodian. No doubl the historic form of 
thousands of Syrian villages remained much the same as in the days of 
old, for the wars of the ancient world did not blast and obliterate the 
works and ways of man, but where Herod’s half-understood Westernisa¬ 
tion had been imposed, Augustus beheld at Sebaste (which was Samaria 
renamed after himself) a city of colonnades and stately buildings ; at 
Caesarea Palacstina (the old Strato’s Tower) a magnificent harbour 
city ; at Jerusalem a project for a new Temple to outdo not only 
Solomon’s but any other shrine then existing, a blend of vast open spaces 
and enormous buildings. Willi a heavy hand Herod forced on Palestine 
and bestowed on other parts of Syria the thickest veneer of Hellenism 
that had yet been applied. He became known as “Herod the Great.” 
His greatness consisted in his ability for organising, planning, building, 
on a lavish scale. 

North of Joppa in the plain of Sharon at Ras el-Ain a new city, 
Antipatris, was erected in honour of Herod’s father; in the Jordan 
valley north of a rebuilt and resited Jericho arose Phasaelis (Eusail) in 
honour of his brother; north of Gaza the Greek city of Anthedon (Teda) 
arose afresh as Agrippeion in honour of the Proconsul of Syria. Herod 
also built or strengthened a series of remarkable fortresses. Massada, 
situated on a rock some one thousand five hundred feet above the western 
shore of the Dead Sea, was typical: “a picture of stern grandeur 
unequalled perhaps in the world . . . no beauty in it, but a wild 
magnificence more impressive than beauty.” Here, by rebuilding the 
fortress of Jonathan Maccabaeus (circa 152 B.c.) Herod prepared a refuge 
for himself in case of revolt or other danger to his person. 

Another fortress, that of Herodeion or Herodium, was to serve a very 
different purpose—a pleasure palace south-east of Bethlehem near Tekoa, 
that home of Amos, the eighth century preacher of social righteousness. 
Yet the proximity of the tumbled wilderness of Judaea gave a grim 
aspect to this palace of a man whose pleasures were grim. Years ago in 
626 b.o. the “sign of fire” had blazed from the summit of the beacon 
hill of Beth-haccarem, an enormous natural mound as truly turned and 
as steep as a haystack. Here was now the fortified palace of Herodium 
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with its reservoirs and aqueduct system to make it the “Little Paradise 
Mountain.” of its later Arabic name, Jebel Fureidis. 

Not far away lay the small town of Bethlehem of Judah, once called 
Ephratah. The changes that the ancient birthplace of King David had 
already witnessed were so many that the mind fails to grasp them all. 
One great event, however, still lay in the future. Unhesitatingly the 
writer of two chapters added at a late date to the prophecy of Micah 
(iv and v) had pointed to this town as the birthplace of the coming 
Messiah, now regarded as a pre-existent Divine Being who would be 
incarnated in Palestine : 

But thou Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be luler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been from old, from everlasting. 1 

The Jewish religious teachers added that he was to be revealed from 
Migdal Eder, the “Tower of the Flock,” close to the town on the road to 
Jerusalem where the sheep lay out all the year round. The Messiah 
apparently was to have two Advents : first at Bethlehem and later, 
after a period during which he would be “hidden,” was to be his final 
manifestation in power. But whatever the students of prophecy might 
say, the students of history must all agree with Dr. Alfred Edcrsheim 
who points out that: 

Alike in the Roman world and in Palestine, the time had fully come : 
not indeed, in any sense of any special expectancy, but of absolute need. The 
reign of Augustus marked not only the climax, but the. crisis of Roman histoiy. 
Whatever of good or of evil the ancient world contained, had become fully 
ripe. ... It was felt that the boundaries of the Empire could be no further 
extended, and that henceforth the highest aim must be to preserve what had 
been conquered. The deslinies of Rome were in the hands of one man who 
was at the same time General-in-chief of a standing army of about three hundred 
and forty thousand men, head of a Senate (now sunk into a mere court for 
registering the commands of Caesar) and High-priest of a religion of which 
the highest expression was the apotheosis of the State in the person of the 
Emperor. Thus, all power within, without and above, lay m his hands. 
Within the city, which in one short reign was transformed from brick into 
marble, were, side by side, the most abject misery and almost boundless 
luxury. . . , Each class contributed its share to the common decay. . , . 
Religion, philosophy and society had passed through every stage to that of 
despair. 2 

The historian cannot enter into the realm of theology except objec¬ 
tively to record facts which have greatly influenced history. It may 
fairly be claimed that no lapse from the necessary objectivity is involved 
in the statement that what now happened at Bethlehem is historically 
of the greatest moment. This was the birth of Jesus, whose name and 
title Jesus Christ means “Saviour Messiah.” 

Anyone whose life story linked Nazareth in Galilee (where the family 
of Jesus resided), Bethlehem in Judaea (the ancient city of David) and 

1 Cb, v ; 2. a Life and Times, Vol, I ; pp. 256-7, 
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Jerusalem in the bond of a teaching and a life far more remarkable than 
that of any Syrian sage, would have to occupy some place in a history 
of the Levant. His story is so familial that only two facts need to be 
pointed out. 

One is the inaccuracy of the dating of the eras “b.c.” and “a.d.” 
It is not known exactly when Jesus Christ was born, but nevertheless it 
is very perplexing to discover that the event took place in the b.c. era | 
The commonly accepted date is the close of 5 b.c., but nobody calculated 
dates from the birth of Christ until centuries afterwards, and the monk Dionysius 
Exiguus who published his calculations in a.d. 526 made a mistake of 
possibly four years. 

The second fact, which is salient in a study of Near Eastern history 
as a pageant, is the dramatic j uxtaposition of the simple Palestinian life 
revealed in the story of the birth at Bethlehem as recoidecl about a.d. 59 
in The Gospel according to Saint Luke (using an older source) and the 
circumstances and characters surrounding the death of Herod which 
evidently took place shortly afterwards. 

There is no greater contrast to be obtained in all the literature of 
the Levant than that obtained by passing from the sparkling atmosphere 
of Christmas, as presented to us by hundreds of the most chaste works 
of man, to the foetid atmosphere of sin in all its loathsome corruption 
as presented by the few who have described the last days of Herod in 
4 b.c. Once more it is to Alfred Edersheim, the greatest student of the 
period, that we must turn for the classic summary of these accounts : 

The cup of Heiod’s misdeeds, but also of his misery, was full. ... A 
more terrible scene is not presented in history than that of the dosing days of 
Heiod. Tormented by nameless feais ; ever and again a prey to vain remorse, 
when he would frantically call for his passionately-loved, murdered wife 
Mariamne and her sons; even making attempts on his own life ; the delirium 
of tyranny, the passion for blood, diove him to the verge of madness. The 
most loathsome disease, such as can scarcely be described, had fastened on 
his body and his sufferings were at times agonising. . . . Even before the 
last stage of his disease, two of the most honoured and loved Rabbis had 
headed the wild band which would sweep away all traces of Herod’s idolatrous 
rule. . . . The two ringleaders and forty of their followers allowed them¬ 
selves to be taken by Herod’s guards. A mock public trial in the theatre at 
Jericho followed. Herod, carried ou! on a couch, was both accuser and judge. 
The zealots, who had made noble answer to the tyrant, were burnt alive. . . . 

Feeling his death approaching, the King had summoned the noblest of 
Israel throughout the land to Jericho and shut them up in the hippodrome, 
with orders to his sister to have them slain immediately upon his death, in 
the grim hope that the joy of the people at his decease would thus be changed 
into mourning. Five days before his death one ray of passing joy lighted 
his couch—it was caused by a letter from Augustus allowing Herod to execute 
his son. . . . Five days more, and the terror of Judaea lay dead. 1 

So, after a reign of thirty-seven years—thirty-four since his “conquest” 
of Jerusalem—the worm-eaten body of Herod the Great was buried 
amidst empty pageant and barbaric splendour in the castle of Herodiurn. 
x Life and Times, VbJ, I; pp. 217 -iB. 
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In the birth of the Child and in the death of the Old Man actual history 
provides us with more than a mere incident in the pageant of a country’s 
story : it is the Cosmic Drama itself enacted upon the stage of Bethlehem 
with the Litlle Paradise Mountain rising with its truncated cone from 
the solitary wilderness behind—the unvisited palace-tomb of despotism 
guarding closely its dark, sinful secrets. 

Thus as “b.o.” passed into “a.d.” it seemed to some at that time as 
if the light had broken from behind the clouds ; that the hopes and 
prophecies of all the years were at last fulfilled ; that there really was a 
purpose in all this tragic history. They were not philosophers, yet they 
provided material for a philosophy of history as they sang in simple 
faith of the prophetic revival which Jesus and His herald John inaugurated 
in Palestine : 

Through the tender mercy of our Cod : whereby the day-spring from on 
high hath visited us, 

To give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death ; 
and to guide our feet into the way of peace. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ROMAN PEACE 
The Roman Empire 

If the history of Syria is almost unrelieved tragedy, there are few periods 
of it in which the tragedy was more intense than the brief years dominated 
by the Roman Empire as an undivided and flourishing autocracy. 

Apart from earthquakes which visited the district of Antioch at 
intervals, the capital of Syria and the north of the province must be 
excepted from the unfortunate conditions which prevailed elsewhere, 
unless moral corruption underlying superficial gaiety is itself more tragic 
than anything else, set as it all was at Antioch in a wide circuit of walls 
of astonishing height and thickness which had been carried across ravines 
and over mountain summits with such daring magnificence of conception 
as to give the city the aspect of being defended by its own encircling 
mountains. Outwardly the capital of Syria with its tree-lined boulevard 
five miles in length, paved for two miles with blocks of white marble by 
Herod as a gift to the city, its broad bridges spanning the Orontes, its 
gay villas, must have created an impression of universal prosperity. 

The period up to the year a.d. 33 and to a lesser extent the continuation 
of it up to a.d. 70 has become classical in Syrian History. It is from a 
study of these years in connection with the life and teaching of Christ 
that an interest has been aroused and sustained in the Levant—especially 
in Palestine—leading backwards to the earliest recorded times and 
onwards to the future. In connection with no other period has so much 
valuable research been done, and yet of some of the more remote parts 
of Syria at this rime we know very little. We must make the best of 
what we have. 

As the Romans evidently intended after the death of Herod to continue 
indirect rule wherever practicable, the system of native rulers was 
allowed to remain undisturbed. The Herodiau Kingdom was divided 
into three parts and allotted to Herod’s three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas and Philip, The first was to be Ethnarch or racial group leader 
of a Judaea which comprised Idumaea in the south, Judaea proper and 
Samaria in the north, i.e., nearly all Palestine, except Galilee. To be 
confirmed in this position Archelaus had to go to Rome in person, but 
the prospect of having him to reign over them was so distressing to Jews 
and Samaritans alike that a deputation of protest followed, It was of 
no avail. It Is to this incident, still fresh in popular memory, that Jesus 
referred at a later period : “A certain nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. . * . But his citizens 
hated him, and sent a message after him, saying, We will not have tin's 
man to reign over us.”* 

The City-States of the coast—-Ptoletnais (Acre), Tyre, Sidon and the 

1 The Gospel according to Saint Luke, Ch. xix; 12, 14. 
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rest—remained unaffected, but inland lay the Tetrarchy of Galilee under 
Herod Antipas. Added to this compact block of territory in Northern 
Palestine was a narrow strip of Transjordan called Peraea which played 
little part in the native Syrian history of the time owing to the fact that 
all the principal cities of this district formed a league, together with 
Scythopolis (Beisan) on the Palestine side of the Jordan. This Hellenistic 
league was known as Decapolis—the “Ten Cities.” It is not generally 
known that these purely Greek towns in Syria were the homes of some 
who contributed to Greek culture in a wider field than the Levant. Sir 
George Adam Smith reminds us that “Philodcmus, Meneager, Menippus, 
Theodorus, were names of which one end of the Lake of Galilee was proud 
when Matthew, Peter, James and John were working at the other end.” 1 

The uplands of Syria, east, north-cast, and north of the Sea of Galilee 
went to another son of Herod—Philip, whose title was “Tetrarch of 
Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis.” The Kingdom of the Naba¬ 
taeans at this time extended over most of South-eastern Syria and 
Eastern Transjordan extending to the Gulf of Aqaba. Even Damascus, 
nominally a member of the Decapolis, was under Nabataean protection. 
No doubt Rome was not adverse to having on the eastern frontier these 
local principalities which were at the same time strong enough to resist 
the nomadic Arabs, who constituted a perpetual menace to the settled 
lands, and weak enough to be subdued by Rome (should occasion arise) 
with a minimum expenditure of men and money. 

Two more small Syrian States outside direct Roman rule lay north 
of Galilee—Chalcis on the western or Lebanon side of Goele-Syria and 
Abilene on the eastern or Anti-Lebanon side. 

In only one of these many divisions of Syria did delegated sovereignty 
prove a failure, and that was Judaea. Archclaus had to be banished in 
a.d. 6 and his Ethnarchy was annexed to the province of Syria, though 
isolated from it by the smaller Syrian States. A Procurator was installed 
at Caesaraea Palaestina and given powers to act in various capacities 
independently of Antioch. Of the succession of men who held this 
office J. N. Schofield wrote : 

Rome may have been unfortunate in her choice of representatives in 
Palestine, but from the beginning their task was a hopeless one. The intense 
racial consciousness of the Jew made it impossible for him to live in peace 
with Samaritans and non-Jews in Palestine and least of all with the Roman 
conquerors j and the divisions among the Jews themselves—between rich and 
poor, Hellenist and traditionalist, loyal supporters of Rome and fanatical 
nationalists—inevitably caused rioting and bloodshed that could be stopped 
only by a strong military force. These conditions made Judaea a grave for 
political reputations and reacted 011 the type of man who was willing to accept 
office there ; no influential or ambitious Roman served there if he could 
avoid doing so. a 

Up in the north of Palestine an outward prosperity marked the rule 
of Herod’s two sons. Ilerod Antipas built fortifications at Sepphoris or 

1 The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 607. 

a The Historical Background of Hus Bible, pp. 884-5. 
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Diocaesarea (Seffurich) and made it the metropolis of his dominion. 
On the western shore of the Sea of Galilee he built soon after a.d. 26 an 
entirely new town, naming it Tiberias in honour of the new Emperor 
Tiberius (a.d. 14-37). Further north Philip rebuilt Panion (Banias)— 
a shrine of Pan at the foot of Plermon—and renamed it Caesarea Philippi. 

The short period of the active ministry of Jesus Christ took place at 
this time, mainly in Galilee around the little sheet of water which reflected 
the palace of Herod Antipas. To many the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of 
Tiberias, has become the most superb and dignified scene in the whole 
pageant of Syria : old Plermon to the north, the outline of the eastern 
hills in the early dawn, the splash of oars and the grounding of a boat on 
the pebbles, the deep hush subduing all, the “still dews of quietness” 
that provide in the clangour and clash of combating forces, political, 
military, even religious, a welcome relief and repose : “the silence of 
eternity, interpreted by love.” 

A secular history is no place to assess the theological significance of 
the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ which provides such a startling contrast 
to the Galilean scene and which took place in the intolerant atmosphere 
and fever-heat of Judaean political and religious strife in a.d. 30. The 
actual place was almost certainly a small hill to the north-east of the gate 
which led to the main northern road (the Damascus Gate, Bab el-Amud). 
Perhaps the best secular impression of the Crucifixion as an event of Syrian 
history comes from J ohn Kelman : 

No one who has stood upon that hill of Golgotha (Gordon’s Calvary outside 
the Damascus Gate) and thought of the wondrous past can have failed to 
perceive a mystical and dark connection between the crime which has rendered 
Jerusalem so famous and all that deathly and spectral fate which has befallen 
the spirit of Syria. As wc stand amid the deepening shadow's of sunset on the 
spot where Christ was crucified, a change seems to come, as the blood-red sky 
crimsons the minarets and domes. It is no longer Christ that hangs upon 
the Gross, but Palestine. No other land would have crucified Him. Had He 
come to Greece He might have been neglected and ridiculed, but certainly 
not Crucified. 1 

This last statement is open to question in that Judaistic and Hellenistic 
Jews and the worldly officials of Rome all contributed to the shame of 
the deed. 

The political changes in Syria now became most intricate : only two 
movements, however, have found their way into literature—the changed 
status of Damascus and the events in Judaea. 

Tiberius died in a.d. 37 and the Proconsul of Syria (Lucius Viteilius), 
who was about to invade Nabataea, had to abandon the attempt. The 
Nabataean King Aeneas or Aretas IY Philodemos seized Damascus and 
during the next two years “the Governor under Aretas kept the city.” 

The new' Emperor Gaius Caligula had made a friend of a grandson 
of Herod the Great, and to this young man, whose name was Herod 
Agrippa, he gave the territory of Abilene and the district formerly 
governed by Philip (who had died in a.d. 33), He received also the 

1 The Holy Land, pp. 877-8. 
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title of King. Shortly after wards, in a,d. 39 Herod Antipas of Galilee 
joined the lengthening list of banished notables and his territory was 
added to Herod Agrippa’s new State. In a.d. 41 another Emperor— 
Claudius—abolished the direct rule in Judaea and added all this area 
to the Kingdom. Agrippa now reigned over the whole of the territory 
which had once belonged to his grandfather. Rome was giving the 
Jews a splendid opportunity of virtual home rule. 

Once more it was the human factor which failed—and what could 
one expect with another Herod on the throne ? Agiippa lived a double 
life—as an orthodox Jew in Jerusalem, as a thorough-going Hellenistic 
sensualist at Caesarea and elsewhere. To prove his Jewish orthodoxy 
he persecuted the believers in Christ, now becoming an autonomous 
group embracing Jews and Gentiles. To prove his Hellenism he built 
a theatre, baths and porticos at Berytus (Beyrouth) and there he organised 
a gladiatorial show. It was said that one thousand four hundred human 
victims were compelled to fight one another to the death. 

It was at Caesarea Palacstina while actually exhibiting such a show 
in honour of the Emperor that this Jew of Idumacan descent was engulfed 
in that tragedy which seems to overwhelm the ftivolities and gaiety of 
the Syrian pageant at every turn. Agrippa ended his short reign in 
a.d. 44 in the piquant anti-climax described by Flavius Josephus in his 
Antiquities of the Jews : 

Now when Agrippa had reigned thiee years over all Judea, he came to 
the city Cesarea, which was formerly called Strato’s Tower; and theie he 
exhibited shows in honour of Caesar. . . . On the second day of which 
shows he put on a garment made wholly of silver and of a contexture tiuly 
wonderful and came into the theatre early in the morning ; at which time 
the silver of his garment being illuminated by the ficsh reflection of the sun’s 
rays upon it, shone out after a surprising manner and was so resplendent as 
to spread a horror over those that looked intently upon him : and presently 
his flatlercis cried out, one from one place and another from another, that he 
was a god : and they added—“Be thou merciful to us ; for although we have 
hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall wc henceforth own thee as 
superior to moital nature. ...” A severe pain . . . arose in his belly, and 
began in a most violent manner. . . . Accordingly he was carried into the 
palace and when he had been quite worn out by the pain in his belly for 
five days, he departed this life. 1 

Herod Agrippa left behind him three daughters, one of whom, 
Bernice or Berenike, was aged sixteen and the wife of her uncle. There 
was also a boy aged seventeen and considered to be too young to bear 
the responsibility of his laic father’s large kingdom. Accordingly as 
Agrippa II he was given the Kingdom of Chalcis in a.d. 48—a sort of 
consolation prize while the rest of the State of his father reverted to direct 
Roman rule. His crown was locked up in the castle of Antonia, the 
eastern fortress of Jerusalem, and with it the High-priestly robes. So 
deep was the fury of the Jews at this that after a great display of force 
the Roman Government was compelled to give way. Unfortunately 
concessions were interpreted as a sign of weekness ; disturbances became 

1 Bk, XIX, Ch. vii; g. 
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more common and. the Romans freed their hands of Abilene and Upper 
Galilee the better to attend to affairs in Judaea. Agrippa II received 
these northern territories and established his capital at Caesarea Philippi 
(Banias), though he was allowed a residence in Jerusalem where he was 
useful to the Government as adviser on Jewish affairs. 

The sympathies of the younger Agrippa were certainly more Roman 
than Jewish and at one period he professed to be “almost persuaded” to 
become a follower of Christ. His manner of life was not, however, by 
any means orthodox : he took in the capacity of wife and queen his own 
younger sister Bernice, now a sort of second Cleopatra whom we last 
saw as wife to her uncle. 

A scandal now arose over Agrippa’s palace at Jerusalem which 
prefigured exactly the “Wailing Wall” troubles of a later age. He built 
a dining-room so that he could overlook the Temple and observe the 
ceremonies conducted there while he and his guests reclined at meals. 
The priests objected to being watched for an amusement and forthwith 
built a high wall to shut out Agrippa’s view. Agrippa (who had no 
direct jurisdiction in Judaea proper) asked the Roman Procurator to 
have the wall knocked down, but the Jewish authorities defied his 
command and appealed directly to Rome. The Procurator’s order had 
to be repealed. This weakening of the local civil power over the “Wall” 
incident was a contributory factor in the crisis to which everything 
seemed to be leading. 

There were four other factors making for unrest in Palestine : the 
mutual dislike between Jew and Gentile increasing in bitterness with 
every “incident” ; the existence of lawless bands of nationalists which 
increased the Romans’ feeling of anger and contempt for a small country 
which could give so much more trouble than all the rest of Syria put 
together ; divisions among the Jews themselves and lastly, religious 
fanaticism. The administrators were on the whole quite good, but as 
W. O. E. Oesterley points out in his volume contributed to A History of 
Israel, the fire of revolt was ubiquitous and quite beyond the control of 
one man with a limited force : 

No sooner was one local conflagration damped down than another blazed 
up somewhere else. The people were everywhere stirred up . . . and told 
that they must make war against the Romans and not obey them in anything ; 
if they did not comply they were plundered and their villages set on fire. 
It must, be. remembered that the military force in Syria was very moderate, two legions, 
i.e., some twelve thousand men, for a very large tract of country ; the claim 
that the majesty and power of Rome brought peace to all subject peoples 
made it appear unnecessary to the authorities to station large numbers of 
troops in any one province. Besides this, so far as Palestine was concerned, 
the entire soldiery was centred in Caesarea; the one exception to this was 
Jerusalem , , . where a cohort was stationed. This explains the ease with 
which roving bands of rebels could concentrate at different spots, and, owing 
to the small number of troops available to be sent against them, they could 
not be surrounded and captured, but only dispersed and therefore able to 
gather together again elsewhere . 1 

*Vol. II, p. 435. 
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War had become inevitable long before a perfectly legal demand by 
the Procurator brought a point-blank refusal. He therefore proceeded 
to Jerusalem with a body of troops to assert his authority. A riot broke 
out, during which both the Romans and Agrippa (who had made an 
earnest attempt to restore peace) were forced to retire from the district. 
In a.d. 66 the Proconsul arrived upon the scene from Anlioch with a 
considerable force to put an end to the revolt, but having got as far as 
Jerusalem decided to withdraw and await reinforcements. He was 
attacked in the pass of Beth-horon (Beit Ur), met defeat at the hands of 
tlie rebels and his retreat became a rout. The Jewish nationalists were 
now sure that the days of the Maccabees had returned. They even issued 
coins inscribed “Year 2,” “Year 3” and “Deliverance of Zion.” 

Hie irregular forces formed themselves into an army with a General 
Staff. They could not fail to see, however, the futility of meeting the 
regular Roman troops in open battle ; their best course was to hold a 
number of fortified strong points, which now came to be systematically 
invested and reduced by the Romans. The Jewish General in the north, 
Flavius Josephus, had his headquarters at Jotapata (Jcfat) on a conical 
hill north of Sepphoris, the principal town of Galilee which the Romans 
firmly held. He endured a lengthy siege at this fortress “almost all built 
upon a precipice, having on all the other sides of it every way valleys 
immensely deep and steep, insomuch that those who would look down 
would have their sight fail them before it reached to the bottom.” 
Eventually this northern bastion fell; Josephus turned traitor; Tibeiias 
by the lakeside surrendered without a struggle ; Mount Tabor—lastly the 
whole of Galilee—fell to the Romans before the end of a.d. 67. In a.d. 69 
the Roman General Vespasian who was responsible for these operations 
was proclaimed Emperor by his troops at Caesarea Palaestina and had 
to return to Italy, so that it was not until a.d. 70 that the army under 
the command of the General Titus arrived before the walls of the great 
bastion of resistance in the south—Jerusalem. This slow and halting 
course of events had encouraged rival factions of patriots to fight one 
another within, the city : the fighting continued even with the enemy 
before the gates. 

During all the campaign we are fortunate in having the testimony 
of an eye-witness to the scenes and circumstances of the catastrophe 
which undid the history of a thousand years in five dreadful months. 
One of the most vivid accounts of warfare in any age or place is that 
of Flavius Josephus in his Wars of the Jews. Out of the mass of his well- 
written detail three events stand out as representative of the whole siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem : the crucifixions, the one case of canni¬ 
balism and the burning of Flerod’s Temple : 

Titus sent a party of horsemen and ordered that they should lay ambushes 
for those that went out into the valleys to gather food. Some of these were 
indeed fighting men . . . but the greater part of them were poor people. . . . 
They were first whipped and then tormented with all sorts of tortures before 
they died and were then crucified before the wall of the city. ... So the 
soldiers, out of the wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they 
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caught, one after one way and anothei after another to the crosses, by way 
of jest; when their multitude was so great, that room was wanting for the 
crosses and crosses wanting for the bodies. 

Now there was a certain woman . . . her name was Maty . . . 
eminent for her family and her wealth. ... It was now become impossible 
for her any way to find any more food. . . . She then attempted a most 
unnatural thing and snatching up her son, who was a child sucking at her 
breast, she said “O thou miserable infant ! for whom shall I preserve thee in 
this war, this famine and this sedition ? . . . Come on ; be thou my food, 
and be thou a fury to these seditious varlets and a bye-word to the world, 
which is all that is now wanting to complete the calamities of us Jews.” As 
soon as she had said this, she slew her son and then roasted him and ate the 
one half of him and kept the other half by her concealed. Upon this the 
seditious (rapacious Jewish soldiery) came in presently and smelling the horrid 
scent of this food, they threatened her that they would cut her throat imme¬ 
diately if she did not show them what food she had gotten already. She 
replied that she had saved a very fine portion of it for them. 1 

One last event must be added to the dreadful pageant of word pictures 
of that tragedy which is of the very ethos of Palestine—the burning of the 
Temple. The Temple Area, that paved quadrilateral which had seen 
so much history since David bought the site from one of the indigenous 
inhabitants whose threshing-floor it was—Solomon in all his glory, 
Ethiopians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, Maccabean 
patriots, Hasmonean High-priests, Herod the Great—now was to see the 
greatest conflagration which the West had ever inflicted on the East 
and which was to burn in the hearts of religious Jews for ever : 

The flame was also carried a long way and made an echo together with 
the groans of those that were slain and because this hill was high and the 
works at the Temple were very great, one would have thought that the whole 
city had been on fire. Nor can one imagine anything either greater or more 
terrible than this noise ; for there was at once a shout of the Roman legions, , 
who were marching all together and a sad clamour of the seditious who were 
now surrounded with fire and sword. . . . Perea (the mountains of Moab 
in Transjordan) did also return the echo, as well as the mountains round about 
the city and augmented the force of the entire noise . . . one would have 
thought that the hill itself, on which the Temple stood, was seething hot, as 
full of fire on every part of it, that the blood was larger in quantity than the fire. * 

Desperate resistance still continued until, after five months from the 
start of the siege, the entire city was given over to plunder, murder, 
slave-capturing and at lasL set on fire and systematically demolished save 
for a stretch of wall and the three western towers “to demonstrate to 
posterity what kind of city it was.’* On the western hill arose a per¬ 
manent military cantonment: Castra Legionis Decimae Fretenais. 

The almost total obliteration of Plerodian Jerusalem did not imme¬ 
diately bring hostilities to an end. In three places the revolt continued 
and it was ironic that each of these bad been fortified by Herod, the 
Idumaean Jewish friend of Rome. They Were Plerodeum, Machaerus 
(Mukaur on the border of Transjordan) and Massada (Sebbeh), tire 
1 Bk. VI, Gh. iv; 4. 3 ibid., Bk. VI, Ch, v; j. 
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latter one of the most impregnable fortresses of antiquity where the 
defenders slew their wives and children and then killed each other rather 
than fall into the hands of the Romans. 

It is important to realise that Palestine was not denuded of Jews at 
this time : many of the village folk had deplored the chauvinism of those 
whom they regarded as “the seditious.” The Pharisee party which 
survived the calamity of a.d. 70 established a new centre for the study of 
the sacred law at Jabneh, better known by its Hellenistic name of Jamnia 
(Yebna) on the edge of the sand-dunes of the western coastal plain. 
Here the traditionalist Jews attempted to exclude Christian literature 
from possibility of recognition as part of the sacred scriptures and for 
this purpose held the Council ofjamnia in a.d. 90 to draw up a “canon” 
or list of authorised works, Yet the gulf between the men who handled 
the ancient literature with such care and discrimination and the inspired 
authors of the great heroic periods was immense. Conflict with Hellenism 
had intensified their passion for the law, conflict with Rome their 
passion for the land and confiict with Christianity their passion for the 
fetter. In each case it was the material form which v/as their concern 
—the casket, not the refulgent spiritual life with which it had once glowed. 

In the wider circle of the province of Syria, the Kingdom of Agrippa 
II was absorbed in a.d. 93 into the provincial administration. The 
year a.d. 106 saw yet another accession of territory by the incorporation 
of the Nabataean Kingdom of Petra, which took the name of Arabia 
Petraea. Bosra became the capital of the territory east of Jordan and 
in a.d. 115 the Emperor Trajan (a.d. 98-117) further extended the 
provincial boundaries in a north-easterly direction by conquering 
Nisibis (Nusaybin). 

Direct Roman rule now replaced subordinate Semitic principalities 
on the whole length of the eastern frontier. 

Beyond were the nomadic tribes who were subsidised to keep the 
peace. “One of the peculiarities of the Bcduin throughout the ages 
['wrote Major G. S. Jarvis] is that he has managed to exist on subsidies 
. . . hush-money paid to him by the Governments of peaceful coun tries 
in return for keeping the peace—monies handed over, not in return for 
doing anything, but solely to refrain from doing something,” 1 

Civilisation, represented by vast roads, aqueducts and other public 
works, spread over the plateaux and isolated hills facing out towards the 
Euphrates. It was a curious and interesting civilisation, this Roman 
form of Hellenism in Eastern Syria, imitating Rome, talking in Greek, 
thinking in Arabic and building largely in a local black basaltic stone 
which compelled originality of structure and ornament. Yet politically 
there were many untoward features of this period of Roman supremacy, 
not tire least being a sense of chances lost and good things frustrated. 
The Ezra Legend , which dates from about a.d. ioo, tells us that “the world 
hath lost its youth and the times begin to wax old. , . . For look how 
much the world shall be weaker through age, for yet so much the more 
shall evils increase upon them that dwell therein.” 3 

1 Arab Command, p. 55. a The Second Book of Esdras {IV Esdras), Oh. xlv ; io, 17. 
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Trajan was followed by Aelius Hadrianus in a.d. i i 7. Hadrian visited 
Syria in a.d. 130. A man of enlightened outlook, “the most interesting 
of Emperors,” lie loved art and architecture. At Palmyra, the Tadmor 
of Solomon’s days, he adorned the ancient caravan city with temples 
and colonnades whicli quite concealed anything that may have been left 
of its Semitic character as an Arab desert station, He changed its name 
to Adrianopolis and raised it to the rank of a colony. From this period 
the influence and wealth of the one surviving semi-independent State 
between Damascus and the Euphrates rapidly increased. 

Seeing the magnificent site of Jerusalem as a mass of blackened 
rubble, Hadrian determined to treat this desolation as he had already 
treated the populous centre of Palmyra : to rebuild there a Hellenistic 
city, to give it a new name—in this case, that of Aelia Capitolina—and 
in the Temple Area to erect a shrine to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Hadrian could hardly have anticipated the explosion of Jewish feeling 
which this proposal aroused, or have realised to what an extent the fall 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 had intensified the bitterness of an unbelievably 
self-confident and assertive people. Angrily the Jewish writer of part 
of The Second Book of Esdras asks : £i If the world now be made for our 
sakes, why do we not possess an inheritance with the world ? Flow long 
shall this endure ?' n It was this spirit against which Hadrian now found 
himself pitted. 

“The rising of the Jews [says Oesterley] was as unanimous as it was 
sudden and as sudden as it was unexpected” and it coincided with the 
advent of a leader called Simon Bar Koziba who claimed to be the 
Messiah. The leading Jewish religious teacher of the day saw in this 
man a fulfilment of a prophecy in The Book of Numbers and hailing him 
as Bar Kokhbah or Bar Cocliba which meant “Son of a Star,” he pointed 
to the words “There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel.” 2 It was more like a Christmas carol than a declaration 
of war. 

The Second Jewish War opened auspiciously for the “Messiah” in 
the year a.d. 13a. Literary sources are scanty, but it is evident that the 
Roman Government was caught unawares and that in a very short time 
Bar Cocliba was master of a great part of Judaea. For the Jews, pitched 
battles in the open were out of the question, but guerilla warfare from 
mountain strongholds proved so effective that Hadrian’s forces failed 
again and again with terrible losses. Bar Cochba was able to capture 
fifty fortified towns and the derelict site of Jerusalem, So convinced 
were the patriots that the Messianic Kingdom was about to be established 
that coins were struck bearing inscriptions such as “Simon the Prince of 
Israel,” “For the Freedom of Jerusalem” and “For the Freedom of 
Israel.” 

A definitely independent but almost unchronicled Jewish State now 
existed and lasted from a.d. 132 to 135. 

The war dragged on for three and a half years until the last tragic 
stand of the Jews in Palestine took place with the siege ofBether (Eittir) 

1 Cft. vi; 59, 2 Numbers, Ch, xxlv ; 17. 
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in a.d. 135. Bether is to the south-west of Jerusalem—a village perched 
on a rocky terrace on the southern side of a ravine in the heart of the 
Judaean hills, its citadel (where presumably the siege took place) being 
a conical hill later called Khirbct cl-Yehud (“the Jewish Ruins’ 1 ) some 
distance to the westward of the village. 

It is an astonishing fact that Bether, scene of the last act in the great 
drama that began with the conquest of Jerusalem in 1000 b.c., should 
have played so small a part in the world’s literature. When at length 
the place was stormed the slaughter was so dreadful that the brook below 
ran blood, according to tradition, “all the way to the sea.” Those of 
the defenders who survived were sold into slavery at a huge slave market 
set up near Hebron, where had long been the seat of a fair. The place, 
later known as Ramet el-Khulil, was supposed to be the site of the oak 
of Abraham, to whom as father of the Jews the land had been promised. 
Herod the Great had adorned it with line buildings. All this added a 
last touch of irony to the situation. 

Taking part in the siege of Bether were natives of Britain. Thereafter 
the Jews preserved the tradition that members of the race which had 
thus been instrumental in destroying their independence would be the 
cause of their regaining it. This prophecy was destined to be partially 
fulfilled. But for the time being Bether signified the end of the long- 
story of the Jewish occupation of Palestine. Henceforth there was left 
only a meagre remnant, a diminutive religious sect, a sentiment warmed 
by a rich literature and a hope that some day a Jewish State, with or 
without a Messiah, would be re-established there : “Until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away, turn, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or 
a young hart upon the mountains of Bether.” 1 


1 The Song of Solomon, C'h. ii; 17, 
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DECLINE AND FALL 
The Byzantine and Sassanian Empties 

So Hadrian built Aelia Capitolina after all, but at first no Jew could 
dwell there or even enter it on pain of death. 

The whole of Syria was now the scene of vast building activity : 
Roman roads led straight as an arrow across the country or parallel 
with its eastern frontier, Roman aqueducts brought water from ancient 
pools and springs to new settlements that could not have existed apart 
from the Roman peace which kept the Arab tribes in order. 

There was one other factor which allowed this intensification of 
classical civilisation in Syria—the growing weakness of Parthia during 
the second century a.d. This weakness, however, constituted a potential 
danger in that it opened the way for a new eastern neighbour. 

After a lapse of five centuries the Persian national consciousness 
which had remained dormant under a veneer of imposed Hellenism 
since the days of Darius III had now reasserted itself in the person of a 
certain Ardashir or Artaxares who eloped with the wife of the Parthian 
Emperor and helped himself to the southern provinces of Parthia as a 
dowry. When the angry husband attempted to regain both, Ardashir 
defeated him in 224 and assumed the title “King of Kings.” Thus was 
established that second Persian national line, known as the Sassanian, 
which was able to maintain itself in power for four hundred years— 
twice as long as the older Achaemenian Dynasty whose glories it revived 
and in some ways equalled. 

In one sense the clock had been put back eight centuries when in 
230 Ardashir demanded “the restitution of Asia” (an early version of 
“Asia for the Asiatics”), advanced into Assyria and thence into Syria 
itself. After a time of great confusion Valerian (Publius Licinius Valer- 
ianus) became ruler of the Roman Empire and in 258 passed through the 
desert caravan city of Palmyra on his way to the Euphrates to meet the 
new menace. While at Palmyra he raised a powerful citizen of this 
Hellenised Semitic State to the position of an almost independent ruler 
and after a long delay at last met the Sassanians under their new leader 
Shapur I, variously known as Sapor and Sabour. The decisive battle 
took place near Edessa (Urfa) on the confines of North Syria and Anatolia 
in 260. If any refutation of the myth of Roman invincibility is required, 
it need only be recalled that every time Shapur mounted his horse after 
the Battle of Edessa he placed his foot on the neck of a living Roman 
Emperor. After indignities greater and more cruel than this. Valerian 
eventually died. Shapur had him flayed, his skin stuffed with straw and 
preserved as a national trophy. 

All Syria was now at the mercy of the Sassanian Persians. Endless 
trains of Greek, Syrian and Roman captives thronged the Roman roads 
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to the east and were led like cattle to the water once a day. One mass 
of humanity was impounded in a ravine in order that the invading army 
might cross on their living bodies. 

And so the Persians came to Antioch in the year 260. Vast crowds 
were in the open-air theatre when suddenly an actor gazing up at the 
Hills exclaimed, “Either I am dreaming or the Persians are upon us !” 
The audience thought this a most realistic piece of acting and broke into 
cheers. . . . Within a few hours the capital of Syria was blazing, 
buildings were being sacked and the inhabitants of the pretty villas by 
the Orontes were either being massacred or were trudging over the inland 
hills in great slave convoys bound for the Euphrates and what lay beyond. 

Shapur’s first real check was on the coast of Cilicia and it was sufficient 
to encourage the powerful autonomous State of Palmyra to come down 
definitely on the Roman side. Its ruler, Ootheinatli or Odaenathus, 
already honoured by Rome, went out to intercept the returning 
Sassanians. With him were the remnants of scattered Roman frontier forces 
which he had welded into a powerful unit. These, together with mobile 
forces of both desert and town Arabs, encountered the enemy to the west 
of the Euphrates and inflicted a defeat which led to a serious attempt 
to carve out of the ruins of Persia and Rome an Arab Empire. Odaena¬ 
thus had saved the situation in Syria, but he had saved it for himself, 
The Romans were in honour bound to recognise him as “Independent 
Lieutenant of the Emperor for the East,” but in Palmyra he was “King 
of Kings.” He seized from the Sassanians the northern border towns of 
Nisibis (Nusaybin) and ICarrhae or Garras (Haran) and even succeeded 
in occupying the new Sassanian capital on the Tigris at Ctesiphon 
(Salman Pakj, By the time of his death at the hand of an assassin at 
Emessa (Homs) in 267 this one-time native chieftain controlled the 
inland borders of the province of Syria from Eastern Anatolia to the edge 
of Arabia, yet he has gone down in popular history as no more than 
“the husband of Zenobia.” 

Seplima Zenobia, who claimed descent from the kindred of Cleopatra, 
was left as queen-regent but in effect “Queen of the East” to take her 
place in history, legend and song alongside Solomon and Alexander the 
Great : “Sitt Zeinab who, combined with the beauty of angels, possessed 
the wisdom of diplomats.” She also possessed other qualities much 
appreciated in Syria : the first event of her reign was the crucifixion of 
her late husband’s murderer before the palace gates, the second an attack 
on the friendly suzerain power of Rome. Again Rome was defeated but 
when the internal troubles that had temporarily weakened Roman 
authority came to a sudden end under the new Emperor Aurelian, the 
Queen, met for the first time an immensely superior army. After a defeat 
in 272 Zenobia made a temporary stand near Daphne, but Aurelian 
entered Antioch unopposed and passed up the Orontes valley, where 
the line of fortresses opened their gates to him—Apamea-ad-Orontem 
IKulat el-Mudik), Larissa (C'heizar, Kulat es-Seijar) and Arelhusa 
(Restun). North of Emessa Aurelian caught up once more with Zenobia. 
She retired with the fragments of her beaten army behind the walls of 
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Palmyra, and later attempted to escape from the Romans. A vivid 
passage of her chronicler, Dr. William Wright, describes her daring bid 
to reach Sassanian territory : 

With a few short snatches of sleep on the bare sand, she pressed forward 
night and day. At last the green streak of the Euphrates appeared in the 
distance. The dromedary increased its speed to reach the water. Already 
Zenobia felt safe ; but during the last half-hour of the journey a little cloud 
of dust had been following her track and seemed to be gaining upon her. . . . 
Swiftly and silently Zenobia’s camel approached the great river. Zenobia 
slipped from her camel to the ground and ran panting like a gazelle to a boat 
which was preparing to take her to the other side. She sprang into the 
boat . . . but a slight delay occurred in the starting of the boat, -whether 
by entanglement, or treachery, will never now be known. The delay was 
sufficient to turn the balance in favour of the West and to alter the destiny 
of the East. With foaming horses the Romans came thundering to the hank 
of the river and seized the heroic Queen just as the boat was pulling off. 1 

The route of Zenobia’s flight is conjectured to have been by Soukline, 
Wady er-Rimt, Gabadjib and Deir ez-Zor, where the capture took place. 
As soon as it was known in Palmyra, the city surrendered, but treacher¬ 
ously murdered the Roman garrison which Aurelian placed in occupation. 
For this, its wonderful Greco-Roman buildings were largely destroyed 
and its inhabitants removed or slaughtered. Zenobia was dragged round 
the streets of Rome, bound with golden chains, golden rings round her 
ankles and her body laden with jewellery. 

Yet the days of Rome’s rather cheap triumphs over the East were 
already numbered. The Christian Emperor Constantine I (306-337) 
felt that the eastern frontier could not as easily be controlled from Rome 
as from a capital nearer the too-frequent scene of action. This was 
one of many reasons for his interest in the strategically important Thracian 
city of Byzantium which on the nth of May 330 became the Imperial 
capital as “New Rome,” a title altered shortly afterwards to Constan- 
tinopolis. 

The freedom and triumph of tire largely nominal Christianity of the 
clay meant for the Levant a gradual forsaking of that classical humanism 
that had flourished there since the time of Alexander the Great. Espe¬ 
cially was this so in Palestine which was now established as the Holy 
Land of a generation whose interest in its sacred sites was encouraged by, 
if not Arising out of, the exaggerated sacramental view of material 
objects, fortified by primitive pagan cults and contemporary mystery 
religions of Persian origin. At first the scenes and scenery of the life and 
death of Jesus had meant little or nothing to a community intent upon 
evangelising a hostile world before the Second Advent of the Messiah. 
The world was their Holy Land, But now the Roman Empire was 
officially Christian, and although this Christianity was in some cases 
superficial, the Government was no longer hostile. Evangelistic zeai 
died down and a mechanical and somewhat formal sacramcntalism 

1 An Account qf Palmyra andZtnabia, pp. 159-60. 
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provided an atmosphere in which the wood and stone which had played 
its part in the events of the Gospel had to be resuscitated as cult objects. 

Aelia Capitolina with its classical colonnades, temples, municipal 
monuments and military camps differed not at all from other provincial 
cities of Roman Syria. Here Constantine decided to symbolise the 
adoption of Christianity by the evidence of great Christian buildings 
which would surpass the most ambitious architectural monuments of 
any previous age. The realisation was not far short of his ambition. 
Over the supposed site of the Crucifixion and Resurrection arose the 
Church of the Resurrection or Holy Sepulchre, placed for safety’s sake 
within the city walls and for convenience sake containing as many 
different sites under one roof as could be so arranged—“the most inter¬ 
esting half-acre on the face of the earth” in spite of its air of desperate 
impi obability. 

Of the Holy Sepulchre group in particular (destined to survive 
battered and'burned and rebuilt through the ages, the object of fanatical 
devotion and fanatical hatred), many hard things have been said. In 
it many Christians have lost their faith and some have lost their lives for 
that faith. The only adequate judgment is that of Sir Ronald Storrs : 
“The faking of the sites and the indignity with which even when authentic 
they are now misrepresented, is an irritation, an imposition and an affront 
to the intelligence . . . the pathos, grandeur and nobility of the ancient 
City of the Heart easily countervails these very real annoyances.” 1 

At Bethlehem a fine' church arose over a site which was almost cer¬ 
tainly identified correctly—the stable-cave of the Nativity ; at Abraham’s 
Oak near Hebron, where the slave market had been after the Battle of 
Bether, Constantine erected another church. Other pails of Syria 
without such historical or Biblical associations benefited in the same way, 
notably Heliopolis (Baalbeck) and Antioch. In all these basilicas there 
was (so far) little departure from the principles and even the details of 
classical Roman architecture. The first tendencies which prefigured 
Byzantine developments became evident in the basaltic region south of 
Damascus—as, for instance, the use of the dome on spherical pendentives 
and the shallow ornamentation dictated by the hard black stone. This 
hard stone has preserved buildings and inscriptions, and we have one 
such inscription to thank for an assurance that the religion of the day 
was not everywhere nominal. A prayer carved on the lintel of a house 
at Tufhah has a Christian charm in its wording which would be recognised 
as genuine in any circle of believers : “ Jesus Christ be the shelter and defence 
of all the family of the house and bless their incoming and their outgoing 

The uneasy peace on the frontier was broken by a Roman invasion 
of Sassanian territory in 350 “to check the aggressive spirit of a dangerous 
neighbour.” The expedition was led by the Pagan Emperor, Julian the 
Apostate (361-3). It was defeated at Nisibis and Julian himself was 
killed in a nocturnal skirmish near the Tigris at Samarra. liis Christian 
successor, Jovian (363-4) was forced to surrender all territories beyond 
the Tigris. From these the Roman citizens had to be evacuated. 

1 Orientations , p, 333, 
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In the political sphere the most catastrophic event was the foundation 
of the Thracian Dynasty by Arcadius (395-408) and the complete 
separation of the Near East from the barbarian-infested territories of 
Western Europe by the formation of a separate political entity in 395. 
Fi-om that time onwards we may speak of the Byzantine Empire—an 
Eastern Roman Empire ruled from Constantinople. To the inhabitants 
of Syria it was still the one and only Roman State. 

One of the many causes of weakness which afflicted this tough old 
remnant of Rome was the widespread misdirection of energy into a 
masochistic form of asceticism. Selfish and introspective mystics took no 
part in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and did not bring the 
Christian religion to bear upon the corporate life of the State. Typical 
of them was Saint Simon Stylites who has given his name to the wonderful 
ruined ecclesiastical buildings of Kalaat Saman to the north-west of 
Aleppo. Here Simon lived the contemplative life for thirty years on the 
top of a column sixty feet high, and the church was built later around 
the column. Nor was his asceticism unique. The grim saints of Byzan¬ 
tine Syria were allowed to influence the whole current of thought and 
activity and the boy Emperor Theodosius (408-50) is said to have 
consulted Simon in the most important concerns of the Church and 
State. This type of consultation was by no means an attempt to apply 
Christianity to those concerns or to integrate it with daily life. 

Another cause of weakness was a return to the system of depending 
on autonomous Semitic States to guard the eastern frontier—a system 
which, as we have seen, had rarely been successful, though the Romans 
had never been able to make up their minds about it. it was necessity 
rather than policy which compelled them to revert to it, and this time 
the Sassanians adopted the same device with regard to their western 
frontier. 

The Arab Slate which most directly concerned Syria was the Ghassanid 
principality whose kings claimed an aristocratic descent from Yemeni 
families in. the Arabian Peninsula. The Ghassanids were Christians and 
though they had no fixed capital city such as Petra or Palmyra, their 
settlements were well built with palaces and churches in the developed 
form of architecture known to us as Byzantine. In a civilised setting 
they lived an aristocratic type of life suited to their temperament, giving 
themselves to hunting, lavish hospitality—and poetry. Nevertheless it 
was a particularly risky policy for the Byzantine Empire to be so dependent 
on Arab allies, and natural for its more capable rulers to wish to supple¬ 
ment their tenuous political treaties with good fortifications DU the 
Euphrates. It must be borne in mind that a state of tension, if not of 
war, was chronic during all these years—two great Empires faced each 
other in Eastern Syria and territory often changed hands. 

Justinian, whose sonorous name tolls like a great bell down the 
corridor of time, reigned from 527 to 565 and covered his Empire with 
stately structures. During the short golden age which his reign con¬ 
stituted, almost every considerable city obtained the solid advantages of 
bridges, hospitals, aqueducts, walls, gates, churches and monasteries; 
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all along the frontiers he reconstructed or introduced gigantic fortifica¬ 
tions. One of the most interesting of these was the castle of Halebiyeh, 
then named after Zcnobia whose fortress it had once been—a towered 
triangle whose apex was the citadel crowning a conical mouncl above 
the Euphrates. 

In Northern Syria churches, Romanesque rather than Byzantine, 
great houses and chaste tombs covered the hill country : the Christians 
took up the story where the Seleucid kings had left it. At Sergiopolis, 
known in other times as Resafa, Justinian builL the massive walls and 
enriched the churches of this great shrine of the warrior Saint Sergius 
which, lying just to the west of the Euphrates, was right in the path of 
periodical Sassanian attacks. This was about the year 530. We have 
already noted the buildings at Kalaat Saman ; at Kalb Lozeh nearer 
Antioch rose the great church nearly unrivalled among the monuments 
of Syrian art. Gertrude Bell gives Kalb Lozeh a high place in the history 
of architecture : her words are worth recalling if we are to understand 
not only the background of Lhe Syrian pageant but the part played 
by Northern Syria in the evolution of a culture entirely Western in 
atmosphere. Here is Kalb Lozeh : 

The towered narthex, the wide bays of the nave, the apse adorned with 
engaged columns, the matchless beauty of the decoration and the justice of 
ptopordon preserved in every part, are the features that first strike the beholder, 
but as he gazes he becomes aware that this is not only the last word in the 
history of Syrian architecture, spoken at the end of many centui'ies of endeavour, 
but that it is also the beginning of a new chapter in the architecture of the 
world. The fine and simple beauty of Romanesque was born in North Syria. 
It is curious to consider to what developments the genius of these architects 
might have led if they had not been checked by the Arab invasion. Certain 
it is that we should have had an independent school of great builders, strongly 
influenced perhaps by classical tradition and yet more strongly by the East, 
but everywhere asserting an unmistakable personality as bold as it was imagina¬ 
tive and delicate. There is little consolation in the reflection that the creative 
vigour that is evident at Kalb Lozeh never had time to pass into decadence. 1 

It was during the reigns of Justin II (565-78) over the Byzantine 
Empire and Khusrow Nurshivan or Chosroes I over the Sassanian that 
an event took place outside the limits of either, but which was destined 
to affect profoundly the history of both. An aristocratic Arab called 
Abdallah married in Mecca a girl called Amina ; upon their wedding 
night no fewer than two hundred other girls who were in love with 
Abdallah are reported to have died of despair. When the child of this 
couple was born an Arab report testifies that “the palace of Cosroes, 
King of Persia, was so shaken that fourteen of its towers fell to the 
ground ; the sacred fires of the Persians, which had been kept incessantly 
burning for a thousand years, went out all at once and the Tigris over¬ 
flowed its banks. ... As soon as he was born he fell upon his knees 
and bending all except his two forefingers, with uplifted hands and his 
face turned towards heaven pronounced distinctly these words, ‘Allah 

x Syria, the Desert and the Sawn, p. 305, 
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acbar, 1 etc., that is, ‘God is great : there is no other god, but one, and 
lam his prophet. 1 11 

So wrote at a later age the Arab historian Abulfeda and if he wrote 
not history he wrote a very good parable. For the time being, however, 
the great rivalry between Persia and Byzantium continued and the 
towers that fell were knocked down by one or other of these two and 
not by or because of the little Arab boy whose name was Mohammed. 

Under Ghosroes I (531-79) a Persian force twice passed the Euphrates, 
took the suburbs of Antioch itself and burnt the city of Apamea-ad- 
Orontem (Kulat el-Mudik), but the political effect of this was countered 
by the Byzantines when they descended on Assyria in 579. The frontier 
was restored to two Empires which had almost exhausted each other’s 
resources when, in the staid words of Gibbon, “the flames of war 
approached the residence of Nurshirvan and the indignant monarch 
sunk into the grave.” Pic was succeeded by his grandson, almost the 
last and certainly the greatest of the Sassanian rulers : Khusrow Parviz, 
son of Hormuz—Ghosroes II—who from 590 to 628 “brought Persia to 
the zenith of its glory , . . like a brilliant pyrotechnic display lighting 
the heavens for a little instant and thereafter disappearing from sight.” 
Thus Plenty Filmer in his Pageant of Peisia. But for Syria all this meant 
almost certain invasion—another Persian conquest. 

The invasion began during the reign of the Byzantine monarch 
Phocas (602-10) and first affected the southern border of Anatolia where 
it melts into Syria proper in the north-east at Mardin and Edcssa (Url’a). 
The Sassanians then crossed the Euphrates and occupied the Syrian 
cities of Plierapolis (Membidj), the Chalcis (Kinncscrin) near Beroea 
(Aleppo)—then Beroea itself and at length Antioch. By this time 
Heraclius I (610-41) had usurped the Byzantine throne. 1 he first 
intelligence which he received from Syria was of the fall of Antioch. 

The Sassanian forces divided at this point. One army went forward 
into Anatolia and another down into Syria, taking Damascus in 613, 
the Lebanon mountains, tire Phoenician coast, Galilee and part of 
Transjordan, arriving before Aelia or Jerusalem on the 151I1 of April 614. 
On the 6th of May the northern wall was breached and carried by 
assault after the city had defied the Sassanians for three weeks. 

Once more Jerusalem suffered that dreadful fate which seems to recur 
at intervals with only slight variety in the details of its attendant horrors. 
With Ghosroes came Zoroastrian fire-worshippers ; the Jews, who had 
been shamefully persecuted by the purely nominal Christian adminis¬ 
tration of Byzantium, rose in a body. There was no contemporary 
Josephus ; the classical description is that of Edward Gibbon : 

The conquest of Jerusalem, which had been meditated by Nuslxirvan, was 
achieved by the zeal and avarice of his grandson ; the ruin of the proudest 
monument of Christianity was vehemently urged by the intolerant spirit of 
the Magi and he could enlist for this holy warfare an army of six-and-twenty 
thousand Jews. . . . The sepulchre of Christ and the stately churches of 
Helena and Constantine were consumed> or at least damaged, by the flames ,• 
the devout offerings of three hundred years were rifled in one sacrilegious 
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day ; the patriarch Zachariah and the “True Cross” were transported into 
Persia and the massacre of ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the Jews 
and Arabs, who swelled the disorder of the Persian march. 1 

Colonel E. J. King, Librarian of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, 
has recorded that the Jews, who were evidently out to avenge their 
massacre by the Romans in the years 70 and 135, actually purchased 
prisoners from the Persian soldiers for the pleasure of cutting their 
throats. Twenty-four thousand five hundred and eighteen nominally 
Christian men, women and children were collected together and 
slaughtered in cold blood at the pool of Mamilla (Birket Mamilla) to the 
north-west of the city. 

The Sassanians had come to stay. On the plains of Moab in Trans¬ 
jordan satraps of Chosrocs erected the great palace of Mislietta which is 
said to have exceeded in the richness of its ornamentation any Sassanian 
structure of the time. Not far distant was the hunting lodge of Kasr 
el-Amra where three elaborate frescoes depicted the Sassanian, Byzantine 
and Armenian rulers. 

The occupation lasted fourteen years, but once Syria had settled 
down under its new rulers there were no very serious complaints to make 
against a Government that had commenced its rule by the massacre of 
ninety thousand people at Jerusalem alone. To his new residences 
beyond the Tigris Chosroes transported the gold, silver and precious art 
treasures of the Asiatic provinces. Here he enjoyed the fruits of victory 
“in a general blaze of glory and magnificence” while twelve thousand 
slaves learned to obey their new master, bewailing the fate of the Byzan¬ 
tine rule in Syria. Three thousand Greek-speaking girls in the harems 
suffered the avenging of the Persian women married by force to Alexander 
and his soldiers nine hundred and forty-six years before. 

The splendour of the Sassanian power was of that decadent kind which 
was bound to be ephemeral. An almost superhuman effort by Heraclius, 
whose Empire had been reduced to Constantinople and a few scattered 
territories, landed an expeditionary force in 628 at the “hinge” of the 
Persian occupation force by the gulf of Alexandretta (Iskanderun) on the 
same ground where Alexander had defeated the Persians under Darius III. 
From this point Heraclius exerted a sort of saw-tooth movement, working 
back into the Sassanian rear and at last into Persia itself. Among the 
allies of Byzantium were some Turks. While the Sassanian forces were 
still occupied in Syria, the great Byzantine encircling movement woii its 
well-deserved reward in a tremendous victory. After this Chosroes 
abdicated, his political unit breaking into fragments and anarchy. The 
Sassanians who evacuated the cities of Syria were honourably conducted 
to the frontier. Heraclius, after a triumphant return to Constantinople, 
set out once more for Syria in 628, this time as a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land which he had delivered and to restore the “True Cross” to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The pilgrimage of Pleraclius was the occasion of a most tragic event. 

1 The Dedinc and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. XLVI. 
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Dreadful massacres there had been, but these had been committed by 
barbarians, heathen military forces or fanatical Asiatics to whom blood¬ 
shed was an everyday routine. But now a nominal Christian Emperor 
was on his way to restore what he believed to be the Cross of Calvary 
where “God so loved the world.” Yet in the seventh-century Eutjchii 
Annales (quoted by J. E. Hanauer) occur dreadful words which trickle 
like a smear of blood across the page, not of the history of Christianity, 
but of the history of that perversion which has often been the instrument 
of its outright denial : 

When Heraclius came to Tiberias the Jews who dwelt in that country 
came out to meet him, bearing presents, wishing him good luck and begging 
him to grant them security, which he promised and set his seal to a written 
covenant with them, . . . The monks and people at Jerusalem told him 
how the Jews had sided with the Persians and said, “Do us a favour and put 
away all the Jews.” Pleraclius answered, “Plow can I suffer them to be slain 
when I have already granted them security and have sealed a written covenant 
with them to that end ? Unless I uphold this covenant I shall be thought of 
all men to be a liar, a cheat and a man unworthy to be trusted, besides the 
gieat sin and wickedness whereof I should be guilty before our Lord Christ.” 
They answered “The Lord Christ knoweth that their slaughter will be to thee 
for a remission of sins and for an atonement for thy offences and we will take 
this sin from thee upon ourselves and will atone for it for thee, begging our 
Lord Jesus Christ not to lay it to your charge. Moreover, in the week wherein 
eggs and cheese are eaten—that is, the week bcfoi e the great fast—we proclaim 
a complete fast with abstinence from eggs and cheese as long as the Christian 
religion shall endure, abstaining from all flesh and fat, that it may be an 
atonement for that which you have granted to us,” So Heraclius consented 
to them in this matter and slew countless numbers of Jews. 1 

Never before had Christian doctrine and practice been so flatly 
denied ; never before had so many people been sacrificed for so paltry 
a price ; never before in the whole pageant of Syria had more con¬ 
temptible figures appeared than Heraclius and his advisers, or anyone 
sunk so immeasurably low. The Byzantine Empire had its second chance 
after the Sassanian invasion and lost it when this dreadful man entered 
the Temple Area on the 14th of September 629 by the great Byzantine 
Golden Gate (Bab et-Taubeh, Bab ecth-Dhaheriyeh). There was at 
first no prophet to rebuke him, as in the days of old, yet a prophet had 
arisen none the less, far to the south-east in Arabia. 

Mohammed, the leader who had sprung from the Arab tribe of the 
Koreish, was now approaching his sixtieth year, having set going a 
movement which has puzzled historians as to whether it was national or 
international, racial or religious, theological, or economic—or all tire lot. 
Of one thing we may be certain and that is that its complexion was then 
Arabic. A new force had come into being among the powers of 
the Near and Middle East-new, yet deriving its constituents from the 
Judaism and the Christianity of the time and from what were then the 
“timeless” characteristics of Arabia. Its name was Islam, which signifies 

1 Walks in and mound JarusaUm, p. 196. Footnote A. 
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resignation to die will of God. I lie movement, finding expression in the 
* speeches and disjointed notes of Mohammed which later crystallised into 
Al Koran as we know it, was at first the work of a thoughtful enquirer 
after truth and an earnest asserler of it and later a crucible fire which 
created out of Biblical reminiscences, late Christian and Jewish legends 
and Arabic heathen stories a new phase of human thought, a fresh type 
of character : 

Now is the time for stripping the spirit bare, 

Time for the burning of days ended and gone . . . 

Let them go to the lire with never a look behind ; 

The world that, was ours is a world that is ouxs no more. 

To Ghosroes and to Heraclius there were sent embassies from 
Mohammed. Heraclius was evidently in Syria when there came to 
him an echo of the prophets of Israel of whose message he was so 
abysmally ignorant. It was the voice of Mohammed, but the words— 
who could doubt it ?—were the words of Allah. The atonement of eggs 
and cheese, the abstinence and fasting, had failed. God was not mocked : 

The day cometh when the earth and the mountains shall be shaken ; and 
the mountains shall become a loose sand heap. Verily we have sent you an 
Apostle to witness against you, even as we sent an Apostle to Pharaoh. And 
how, if ye believe not, will you screen yourselves from the day that shall turn 
children greyheaded ? The very heaven shall be reft asunder by it : this 
threat shall be carried into effect. Lo ! this is a warning. 1 


1 Al Koran, Sura lxxili; 14-18. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ALL THIS AND HEAVEN TOO 

The Aiab and Seljuk Empires 

At no time docs the sense of inevitable doom hang more darkly than 
over the years that we now know to have preceded the rise of Islam. 
Yet generally throughout Syria there was no prescience of change. ‘‘No 
generation [wrote Gertrude Bell] had less data for prophecy than the 
generation of Mohammed.” 

For a considerable time the repercussions of the new religious move¬ 
ment were confined to Arabia ; the individual missionary became the 
founder of a political and religious system able to wield the intense 
individualism of the Arab tribes into a nation and to sublimate their 
ferocity into an urge to spread that system with fanatical thoroughness. 

Obvious material advantages •would attend their conquests and 
already tempted the Arabs with promises of further gains. r ihe barriers 
that had so long kept from them the easy prey of the Westernised lands 
of the Mediterranean basin were weakened by the chronic warfare 
between the Byzantine and Sassanian Empires. There were almost 
certainly other factors in a rather complex situation : one which has 
been postulated is famine in Arabia itself. In any case, here was a 
simple creed for the mind and soul and a magnificent chance to satisfy 
the body while propagating it. 

The Christians—and there were Christian Arabs as well as Christian 
“Romans”—were not at first very hostile • they regarded Islam as a new 
heresy, the devotees of which would only need a little persuasion to see 
its inadequacy as an explanation of reality or as a mode of life. The 
statesmen of Constantinople and Ctesiphon (if we can call them states¬ 
men) under-estimated its significance as a political power. But it needs 
no long acquaintance with the Arab mentality to see the force of Islam. 
After centuries of the asceticism and masochism of the nominal Chris¬ 
tianity of the period with its sour repudiation of all the good gifts of life ; 
after centuries of the mental strain imposed upon Christians by the 
necessary elaboration of metaphysics essential to deal with heresies ; 
after the extremely involved and bloodless legalism of contemporary 
Judaism and the childish survivals of paganism in its many forms, here 
was a return to “the religion of Abraham”—Christianity apparently 
divested of dogma and ritual, Judaism without its intricacies. Here was 
a religion of “simple experience,” not of systematic theology. Here was 
something full-blooded in this life and a Heaven afterwards in which an 
Arab, and not only an Arab, would be at home. “All this and Heaven 
too ...” 
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“Of Weeping : Why it is pleasant to be Wretched,” is the title of one 
chapter in the Confessions of Augustine of Hippo, the great North-African 
bishop. Any aspersion 011 one of the greatest thinkers of the late Roman 
era would be an impertinence, but to compare the presentation of life 
in the Confessions and in the Koran is to provide one solution to the question 
of why Islam was irresistible and inevitable. Let the “hushed tumult 
of the flesh,” the “cessation of thought” and the “inward joys” of the 
late Roman expectation be set aside Lhe Mohammedan description of the 
goal and reward of human endeavour and no further time need be spent 
on the religious background of the new movement. It was going to be 
very pleasant to be a Mohammedan Arab : “For the God-fearing is a 
blissful abode, enclosed gardens and vineyards and damsels with swelling 
breasts, their peers in age and a full cup. . . . On couches ranged in 
rows shall they recline and to the damsels with large dark eyes will we 
wed them. . . . And vessels of silver and goblets like flagons shall be 
borne round among them ; flagons of silver whose measure themselves 
shall mete. And there shall they be given to drink of the cup tempered 
with ginger.” 1 

The Moslems—for so Mohammed’s followers were called—were not 
to wait long for a foretaste of such a paradise on this earth, the couches 
and goblets of the Byzantines, living houris snatched from cultured 
Roman villas and Greek cities. 

The secret of Islam was simplicity. In the promise of a world good 
enough for most men a thousand difficult questions and quests were 
avoided and those primitive forces set in train before the rough simplicity 
of which finer and more delicate things were swept away. The desert, 
it has been said, stimulates the nerves but starves the mind ; it is “a 
fertile mother but a poor nurse of men,” and Islam did not arise in an 
area with a recent or continuous cultural history. Nor had it learnt 
that the possession of an inherited tradition means more than “bare 
experience.”® 

Mohammed died in 632 ; Abdallah Athik ibn-Abu Kohafa, com¬ 
monly called Abu Bekr, was elected as “successor” or Kalif—a title 
written in classical English as “Caliph.” 3 Almost his first act w r as to 
issue the proclamation which should rally the tribes of Medina for the 
invasion of Syria. 

The main outline of the campaign was fairly straightforward ; an 
advance from the south towards Bosra, Damascus, Homs and Antioch ; 
into this main line of attack from south to north reinforcements from 
the Syrian desert would continually pour, moving from cast to west so 
that there would be no lack of impetus as the invasion proceeded. I he 
actual course of events is at many points uncertain, but what is plain 
is the great movement through Syria followed by a Byzantine counter¬ 
attack and then, this having failed, a “mopping up” of the Byzantine 
forces trapped between the hills and the sea in .Palestine and Lebanon. 

Under the Arab leader Khalid ibn el-Walid, the best general of his 

1 Al Koran, various Suras. 

2 Sir George Adam Smith, Scheekh Lectures, 1013. 

» In Turkish, "Hulifi". 
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age, “who turned the mill-wheels ofjalula with the blood of his enemies,” 
the invaders first met a solid core of resistance at the fortified city of 
Bosra described in 1708 by Simon Ockley in his Hisloiy of the Saiaccns as 
“the market place of Syria, Irak and Hejaz, garrisoned with many 
officers and soldiers.” Bosra fell in 633 “all uproar, the bells ringing 
and the priests and monks running about the streets, making exclamations 
and calling upon God, but all too late.” 1 

Heraclius was now at Antioch, whence he despatched an army to 
Damascus through Emessa (Homs) and Heliopolis (Baalbeck). There 
is something rather pathetic about the inadequacy of his counter¬ 
measures. This may have been due to Lhe poverty of his resources or to 
his contemptuous under-estimation of the Arabs, or both. From time 
immemorial the nomadic Arabian tribes (as distinct from Hellenised 
Arabs such as Nabataeans, Palmyrenes and Ghassanids) had been 
regarded merely as raiders and even the eventual siege of Damascus 
did not awaken the Byzantines from their illusion that all was well in 
hand. 

The war had its romantic and picturesque aspects, however, and in 
a later age Simon Ockley was able to collect some piquant anecdotes 
from surviving Arab histories. At Damascus the Byzantine General 
Peter seized a great deal of Arab booty. The story of the “Arab Amazons” 
arose from his capture of Gaulah, the sister of a young Arab officer called 
Derar. Peter intended to possess the Arab girl for himself and fell madly 
in love with his captive, but while waiting with other captured women 
in a tent, Caulah organised resistance and with staves and tent poles 
attacked the guards. The ensuing conversations—as seen in Arab 
records through the spectacles of 1708—and the rescue of the Amazons 
raises the Syrian campaign above the commonplaces of military history : 

Peter called out to Gaulah, “What is the meaning of this, my dear?” 
“Woe be to thee,” said she, “and to all of you, thou Christian dog. The 
meaning of it is that wc design to preserve our honour and to beat your brains 
out with these sLaves : come, why don’t you come to your sweetheart now, 
for which you reserved yourself?” . . . Peter only laughed at her and ordered 
his men to compass them round and not to do them any harm, but only to 
retake them prisoners, giving them an especial charge to be careful of his 
mistress. . . . The women, who held out with great bravery, were now 
reduced to tlie last extremity, when fortunately for them, Kaled and his party 
came up. ... As soon as Peter saw Derar (among the rescuers) he called 
out to him and said “There’s your sister, take her, and much good may she 
do you ; I make a present of her to you.” Derar answered, “I thank you, sir, 
I accept of your kind present; but I have nothing to return you in lien of 
it, but only the point of this spear, therefore be pleased to accept it.”' 

During the siege of Damascus these women formed an integral part 
of the Arab army and assisted at the fall of the city on the 23rd of 
August 634. We have full and rather tedious details of the fall of 

1 The History of the SoramiSj Bohn’s Edn., p. 100. 
s Jhid. p. 115. 
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Damascus but of the majority among the hundreds of Hellenistic and 
Byzantine villages and small towns which were dotted over the Syrian 
countryside we can only imagine the fate. 

The Caliph, Abu Bckr, is said to have died on the day that Damascus 
fell. He was succeeded by one of the greatest statesmen the Orient has 
produced—Omar ibn-Kliattab, founder of the first Moslem Arab ruling 
house in the Levant. He began his period of office by organising a 
parallel invasion of Iraq and the other portions of the Sassanian Empire. 
It met with like success, thanks to the weakness of the Sassanians after 
their recent defeats at the hands of Heraclius. 

For the smaller places in Syria which became almost overnight 
completely submerged by the Arab invasion, the story of the fall of Deir 
Abil Kodas (“the Convent of the Holy Father”) shall stand for all. The 
place is already familiar to us as Abila, capital of ancient Abilene, 
situated in the narrow Barada valley of Anti-Lebanon. Here in Byzan¬ 
tine times was held a great Easter fair at which an eminent priest con¬ 
ducted a sort of “Gretna Green” for young couples among the Greek 
aristocracy. It is typical of the Byzantine period and highly significant 
that at the very time when the towns of the Levant were falling under 
the heel of Islam, all the fun of the fair (including a sermon) was being 
enjoyed fifteen miles west of Damascus at Souk Wady Barada. A spy 
reported that “there had never been such a fair seen before.” 

“There (he told the Arabs) was a most prodigious number of people, 
abundance of clergy, officers, courtiers and soldiers.” The occasion which 
had brought together this unusual concourse was that the prefect of Tripoli 
had mariied his daughter to a great man and they had brought the young 
lady to this reverend piicst to receive the Communion at his hands. He 
added that taking them altogether, Greeks, Armenians, Coptics, Jews and 
Christians, there could be no fewer than ten thousand people, besides five 
thousand horses which formed the lady’s guard. , . . Abdallah (the Arab 
leader) divided his men into five troops and ordered them to charge in five 
different places and not lo regard the spoil, nor the taking of prisoners, but 
to put all to the sword. When they came near the monastery they saw the 
Christians assembled around it in great numbers. The reverend father had 
begun his sermon and they thronged on all sides to hear him. The young 
lady was in the monastery and her guard stood round about it, with a great 
many of the nobility and officets richly clothed. . . . When all the Christians 
heard the shouts of the Saracens crying “Allah Acbar,” they were amazed 
and confounded, imagining that the whole Saracen army had come from 
Damascus. At last Kaled appeared, fierce as a lion, with his colours flying in 
liis hand. . . . For the spoil they seized all the silks, clothes, household 
stuff, fruits and provisions that were in the fair and all the hangings, money 
and plate in the house (monastery) and made captives of the young lady, the 
Governor’s daughter, and forty maids that waited upon her. So they loaded 
all their jewels, wealth and furniture upon horses, mules and asses and returned 
to Damascus, having left nothing behind them in the house but the old 
monks. . . . Then they presented to Abu Obeidah (military and civil 
Commandcr-in-Ghief in Syiia) the prisoners, among whom was the prefect's 
daughter, Abdallah desired to have her for himself but Abu Obeidah begged 
of him to stay till he could write to the Caliph about it and have his leave. 
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Omar ordered liim (Abu Obeidah) to let him have her and lie kept her till 
the reign of Yezid (which began in the year 67a) who begged her of him 
and had her. 1 

Names, buildings, language, morals, customs, religion were changed 
as suddenly as the fortunes of this young lady and her forty pretty maids 
when once more the East thus absorbed the West with passion, intensity 
and fruitfulness. Fruitfulness because this was no barbarian invasion but 
the reimposition of the ancient Semitic civilisation which had been 
dominant up to the time of Alexander and which now took root in 
congenial soil nourished by Syriac Christianity and Persian Zoroas¬ 
trianism. By November 635 the invasion was ready to engulf the city 
of Emcssa (Homs) and it is more surprising than ever to learn that as 
the inhabitants had expected Heliopolis (Baalbeck) to have been attacked 
first they were so ill-prepared that they concluded a truce, opened their 
gates, came out and held a market in the Arab camp—and ‘"they made 
a good thing of it.” The fact was that the Byzantine rule was not 
popular ; many of the ancient Christian churches of the East had been 
persecuted and their doctrines suppressed. The Arab rule was tolerant, 
its clemency towards Christian Arabs impressed waverers; friendships 
between the besiegers and the besieged in many Syrian towns were 
common. 

Baalbeck fell on the 20th of January 636, after which Heradius 
seems to have been in a military position to take notice of what was 
happening in his eastern provinces. He sent troops to every tenable 
place which the Arab inundation had not yet reached—Caesarea Palaes- 
tina, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Tiberias, Acre, Beyrouth and Tripoli. Ihe 
principal Byzantine army made its way inland to intercept Arab com¬ 
munications from south to north in Transjordan. They met the Moslems 
under Khalid ibn cl-Walid on a strong line of defence just south of the 
river Pleiromax (Yarmuk) which descends steeply from the uplands of 
the Hauran and enters the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee. Both 
sides knew that the next move would determine the fate of Syria. 

The Battle of Yarmuk on the 20th of August 636 was one of the 
decisive contests in the history of Islam, if not of the world. According 
to Arab estimates one hundred and fifty thousand “Romans” perished 
and the Arabs took forty thousand prisoners. The battle has an addi¬ 
tional interest for those who see Syrian history as a pageant: not far 
away was the scene of an earlier Semitic triumph over Hellenism—the 
campaign of Judas Maccabeus exactly eight hundred years before. 

The last important battle was at Scythopolis (Beisan) to which 
citadel the remnants of the Byzantine army retired. They were blockaded 
here for some months, protected by extensive marshes which they created 
by cutting the streams near the fortress. But the defenders had lost 
patience and, rashly attacking the Arabs on the low ground, suffered a 
defeat second only to that of Yarmuk. 

The siege of Jerusalem—known to the Arabs as El Kuds es-Sberif 

1 The History of ihe Samer.ns, pp, 165-8. 
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(“the Noble Sanctuary”)—set in during the year C37. The city held out 
for months until at last the Orthodox Christian Patriarch consented to 
its surrender. From Medina the Caliph came hurrying to the scene in 
order to receive the submission in person. Many times previously had 
Jerusalem submitted to conquerors—war lords, kings and emperors 
whose magnificent terror had shaken the world, whose splendid onoma- 
topoetic names have boomed and clanked and echoed down the ages 
like heavy, mechanised artillery : Shishak, Nebuchadnezzar, Artaxerxes, 
Antiochus Euergetes, Pompeius, Anligonus, Herod, Titus, Khusrow 
Parviz, Heraclius ; but never before had there been a conqueror like 
Omar who so swiftly and silently stole on to the scene : 

He rode upon a red camel with a couple of sacks, in one of which he carried 
that sort of provision which the Arabs call sawik, which is either barley, rice 
or wheat, sodden and unhusken ; the other was full of fruits. Before him he 
carried a very great leather bottle . . . behind him a large wooden platter. 
... As soon as he came within sight of the city, he cried out : “Allah 
Acbar : O God give us an easy conquest.” Pitching his tent, which was 
made of hair, he sat down in it upon the ground. 1 

Upon receiving the submission of Jerusalem, the Caliph entered the 
city with the Patriarch “and the Caliph talked with him familiarly and 
asked him many questions concerning the antiquity of the place.” While 
at Jerusalem, Omar planned and initiated the invasion of Sinai and 
Egypt and arranged for the occupation of what remained unconquered 
in Syria. 

At Beroea (Aleppo), the magnificent citadel on the borders of the 
desert provided some sharp encounters during a five months’ siege in the 
course of which an Arab general interrogating Greek prisoners exclaimed : 
“God, curse these clogs ! What a strange barbarous language they use !” 
At the moment of the capture of the citadel when stealthy Arabs were 
silently penetrating its courts and passages, the Governor, richly dressed, 
sitting upon a tapestry of scarlet and gold flowered silk, could be seen 
holding a sort of Belshazzar’s feast “eating and drinking and very merry.” 
A few moments later he was being forced to accept Islam—a process 
which was similar to the forced conversions of Judaism eight centuries 
earlier. 

Damascus, Baalbeclc, Ploms and Aleppo having fallen, Antioch lay 
at the feet of the conquerors. Heraclius managed to escape to Constan¬ 
tinople just before the fall of the Roman capital of the East on the aist 
of August 638. The fall of Antioch was all the more piquant because it 
had never been an Oriental city ; its mixed population was Western in 
sympathy and culture, though there must have been little enough of 
culture left after its sack by the Sassanians barely thirty years previously. 

It was not until after the capture of most of Northern Syria and the 
fortresses of Hierapolis (Membidj) and Zeugma (Meskene on the 
Euphrates) that the towns of Lebanon and Palestine fell like skittles : 
Tripoli, Tyre, Gaesaraea Palaestina (in 640), Acre, Jaffa, Ascalon, Gaza, 
Neapolis (Nablus), Tiberias, Sidon, Byblos (Djebeil) and Laodicea 

1 The History of the Saracens, p, 208. 
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(Latlaquie). In the extreme southern coastal area Rhinocolura (El- 
Arish) fell as part of the Arab advance towards Egypt which brought 
Pclusium (Tell el-Farama) and Alexandria into the religious Empire of 
the Caliph Oinar. 

Having conquered all geographical Syria, the Arabs crossed the 
Taurus mountains and penetrated into Anatolia—the core of the Byzan¬ 
tine East. In the opposite direction they defeated the last Sassanian 
Emperor, Yezdigerd III (632-41), at the Battle of Nihavend in Persia 
proper. Thus Syria became the centre and no longer the periphery of 
the Arab movement of expansion. The land had peace ; the feverish 
mental contortions of Byzantine religious speculation and moral casuistry 
were hushed and still— there is no God hut God —the feeble military subter¬ 
fuges of the last of the Romans were crushed under the hard facts of an 
outright conquesL; a new generation of boys, many of them pure Greeks, 
learned to think and speak in Arabic and to fight for the alien system of 
which the confession of a simple creed and the submission to a simple 
mutilation had made them a sturdy part. The prophetic warning of 
Mohammed was fulfilled in history : “I bore long with the unbelievers ; 
then seize on them : and how great was the change I wrought! And 
how many cities which had been ungodly, and whose roofs are now laid 
in ruin, have we destroyed ! And wells have been abandoned, and lofty 
castles ! . . . God cannot fail Plis threat.” 1 

At first the area of Greater Syria from the Taurus to the Nile Delta 
was governed as “occupied territory” from Arabia. It was under a civil 
and military Governor whose seat was Damascus, One who held this 
position under the Caliph Ali (656-61) was Muawiyah or Moawy Sakhr 
ibn-Harb ibn-Orneiyah (Amaoui). He had been appointed by Omar, 
but Ali dismissed him in 661. He refused to recognise the dismissal and 
rather than tender his resignation proclaimed himself as Caliph and 
Damascus as capital of the wide lands which Arab arms had won from 
defeated Byzantium and defunct Persia. 

Thus, there came into being in 661 the first all-Syrian Empire ruled 
by the noble house of the Amaoui or Omeiyades—the Omayyacl Caliphs. 
Then came the day of vigour, the adding of dominion to dominion. 
Syria had never before reached such an extent of territory, rarely before 
reached such a degree of prosperity. 

Under the Omayyads the bounds of the Empire were extended along 
the northern shores of Africa to the Atlantic, into Spain and France, 
along the southern coast of Anatolia to the walls of Constantinople itself. 
In the Middle East the Arab armies crossed the Indus, reached the 
Elimalayas and the steppes of Usbckistan where the Aral Sea marks the 
outer limit of the territory governed from Damascus, 

The sudden end of the Greco-Roman civilisation in the Levant was 
thus the beginning of a brilliant chapter in the history of mankind. The 
claim to greatness which the Arab race puts forward is largely founded 
on the fact that it gave the world a new civilisation. But that civilisation, 
although Arab in form, owes much to the Orientalised Syrians and Greeks 

1 Al Koran, Sura xxii; 4Z-4. 
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for its energy and more than is apparent to the Syrian and Assyrian 
Nestorian Church. In many respects it must have meant at first a 
distinct lowering of the standard of life and security with the introduction 
of that typical admixture of the attractive and revolting so aptly described 
by Alan Piyce-jones centuries later : 

When I am among it T despise (he Arab civilisation ; when I am away I 
envy it. I sniff the acridities, the oils, the mud-smells, and stiaw smells ; my 
eyes rove for the swaddled beggar, or the deep stables black and stinking . . . 
whence a yellow dog looks sulkily out on to the knee-level of passing donkeys, 
just above the filthy hems of kaftans splashed with dirt 1 

Nevertheless, a cultural evolution did take place as the resultant of 
two processes : Islamisalion and Arabisation , imposed on the remains of 
ancient Christian civilisation. Arabisation, which made a permanent 
impression on the Near and Middle East, had two aspects—linguistic, 
by which the population of the conquered countries acquired Arabic as 
their mother tongue, and racial, by which masses of pure Arab immi¬ 
grants settled and inter-married with the Syrian population. Palestine 
and Transjordan received the largest proportion, Syria of Damascus the 
next largest and probably Lebanon and Egypt the smallest. 

The meaning of the word “Arab” began to change. It is vital to 
any understanding of subsequent history to grasp this, that no longer did 
it refer only to inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula but also to Arabised 
Syrians (Christian and Moslem) who racially might be descended from 
Hittites, Canaanites, Jews, Greeks, Romans and many more races— 
men of town and village as well as of steppe and desert, inhabitants 
now of the greatest Empire the world had yet known. 

In the towns where Greek intellect and artistic ability was still to be 
found, a new art and architecture, limited in expression by the more or 
less general Islamic prohibition of animate forms but stimulated by that 
very prohibition, developed into a glorious phase of human activity. To 
this period belongs the extension and refitting of the former Cathedral 
of Saint John the Baptist at Damascus, renamed the Djami el-Amaoui or 
Jamia Beni Qmeiyah—the Omayyad Mosque. To the fifth Omayyad 
Caliph, Abd el-Malik ibn Merwan, fell the glory of building the domed 
sanctuary Kubbet es-Sakhra (the Dome of the Rock) in the Temple 
Area of Jerusalem and also its small prototype Kubbet es-Silsileh (the 
Dome of the Chain) nearby. The Dome of the Rock was completed in 
691. At the Omayyad winter palace of Khirbet el-Mafjer near Jericho, 
excavated in 1945, mosaics and carvings of exquisite brilliance testify to 
a development of Greco-Roman decoration carried to a new pitch of 
originality and skill. The Arab culture had quickly passed from the 
stage of “bare experience” to that of “inherited tradition.” 

Not only did the Omayyads beautify and reconstruct existing towns, 
but Sulieman who was Caliph in 717 actually laid out a new town on a 
new site and made it his capital. Er-Ramleh has remained one of the 
few towns in Palestine which does not occupy an ancient site. Sulieman 

1 Tits Spring Journey, p, 132. 
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commenced a great mosque here—the White Mosque, which when 
completed by Omar II (717-20) “surpassed in elegance and beauty the 
great Mosque of Damascus.” 

Most interesting of ah the isolated ruins in the middle of the Syrian 
desert, guarding the entrance to a pass through the Bishri hills, lies Kasr 
cl-IIeir. By the side of a smaller Byzantine fortified summer palace, the 
large Omayyad building was probably a walled town of 728-9 of reddish 
bride and yellow limestone. Syria and Palestine must have provided a 
display of architectural tieasures as fascinating then as the discovery of 
this long-lost world is now to the archaeologist and artist. 

A group led originally by Aboul Abbas, an uncle of Mohammed, grew 
sufficiently jiowcrful to overthrow the Omayyad Caliphate in 750. The 
Abbasids established their capital first at Kufa and then in 762 at 
Baghdad. Though Damascus clid not lose all its importance, a rich and 
splendid Arab culture influenced by Persian genius and Turkish military 
prowess rose to its zenith at Baghdad in the days of the Abbasid Caliph 
Haroun al-Raschicl (“Aaron the Wise”) who reigned from 786 to 809. 
He was the ruler and his the Empire which figures in The Arabian Nights 
Entertainment —a work which covered the Caliphate with such a halo of 
romance that the latter won a permanent place in the imagination and 
affection of the Moslem world. 

Now crept in the habits of luxury which the desert had never known, 
nor the early Caliphs who rode with sack and bottle and wooden platter. 

“The ancient ghosts of Babylonian and Assyrian palace intrigue rose 
from their muddy graves [wrote Gertrude Bell], mighty in evil, to over¬ 
throw the soldier Khalif, to strip him of his armour, and to tie him hand 
and foot with silk and gold.” 1 But soon the brilliant lights by which 
the historian is guided began to flicker and go out as dim individuals 
and dynasties arose : Turkish officers forming the bodyguard of the 
Caliphs and gradually gaining power ; the Governor of Egypt, Alimad 
ibn-Touloun or Ibn-Tulun, ruling and building well in Fostat from 868 
to 905 ; the forsaking of Baghdad in favour of Samarra from 836 to 876 ; 
the Turks accepting Islam under the Persian Samanicls from 874 to 999 ; 
fanatical Karamites or Qarmathians raiding Syria ; a dynasty of Turkish 
origin, the Ikhchidides, succeeding the Tulunids in Egypt in 935 and 
later possessing Syria. Then in the north of Syria came in 944 the 
dynasty of Aboul Hassan Ali, Emir of Aleppo. The territory of these 
Hamdanidcs included Mosul, Pfoms, Cilicia, Diyarbekir and the shores 
of Lake Van. Aboul Hassan Ali himself figures in Arabic literature as 
Seif ed-Doula, conqueror, builder, administrator and lover. In 968 die 
Byzantines reconquered Antioch and retained it until 1085, and there 
is the usual story of ten thousand boys and girls exported as slaves to 
Constantinople. 

With the rise of the Fatimate Caliphs the main track of histoiy swings 
away from the Tigris to the Nile. The Fatimate Caliph,El-Moea in g6g 
conquered Alexandria ; at the head of his forces was the General Gohar 
or “Jauhar the Sicilian” who founded the town of Cairo hard by the 
1 Syria .* the Desert and the Sown, p, 135, 
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Tuluuid capital of Fostat. Gohar endowed Cairo with the Mosque of 
El-Azhar. The town rapidly became the principal city of the Near 
East, replacing Alexandria. 

If is impossible to speak of the rich literalurc of the day as being 
Syrian : it was part of the widely diffused Arab culture and not related 
intimately to the lands between the Taurus and the Nile. Nevertheless, 
the Syrian pageant would be incomplete without menlion of Mohammed 
ibn-Ahmed ei-Mukaddus of Jerusalem and his Dcscnption of the Moslem 
Empire, or of Aboulula el-Maari (Abu’l Ala), the blind philosopher born 
at the village of Maaret el-Nomand (the ancient Arra) north of Hama 
in 973, “From a colony of grey cabins on the side of a hill, a place of 
frozen water and of windless heat he wrote imperishable words.” 1 

On the extension of Fatimate rule over Syria in 969 the Christians 
suffered ; the Fatimates burned the Holy Sepulchxe Church in Jerusalem 
and martyred the Orthodox Christian Patriarch, but after this prelim¬ 
inary harshness they soon found it was more profitable to tax- than to 
exterminate. In fact, the fifth Fatimate Caliph El-Aziz was a wise and 
tolerant ruler who married a Christian wife, raised his brothers-in-law 
to the dignity of Patriarchs, refused to punish Moslems who cared to 
become Christians and appointed a Jew as his chief minister. 

The only son of El-Aziz, “an eccentric lad, eleven years of age,” 
succeeded him in 996, The eccentric lad’s name was El-Hakim ibn- 
Amrillah. He lived to be the wildest and most grotesque figure of the 
Syrian pageant. Hakim’s reign was one long orgy of outrageous cruelty. 
He began by persecuting the Sunni, or Western sect of Moslems, pre¬ 
dominant in Syria. Then, in 1005, he turned on the Christians, flogged 
their clergy to death and destroyed their churches. FIc forced all 
surviving Christians literally to carry their cross, an affair weighing ten 
pounds. Jews merely had to wear black garments—and bells round 
their necks. The persecution of Christians resulted in conversions to 
Islam on an enormous scale among the peasantry of Syria and the 
destruction of countless churches. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, already well battered and burnt, was pulled down on the 
27th of September ioxo and an attempt made to hack away the rock- 
cut tomb reputed to have been that of Christ. 

In 1016, Hakim declared that he was “the visible image of the Most 
High. God, Who after nine apparitions on earth was at length manifest 
in his royal person.” His most successful missionary was Derazi who 
went to Syria, turned traitor to Hakim and was murdered by Ixis orders 
on the slopes of Mount PIcrmon (Jcbel es-Shcikh). In 1020 Hakim 
formed a plot to murder his sister but she forestalled him ; Hakim was 
assassinated ; a massacre of his followers ensued and the remnant fled 
to the Syrian Hills and formed the Arabic-speaking community of the 
Brazes, a race of intelligent and hospitable mountaineers whose faith 
in Hakim as an incarnation of God survived these rude shocks. 

The unfortunate practice of employing Turkish or Mongol slaves— 
a practice instituted by the Abbasids—was copied by the Fatimates, 

1 Henry Baerlein, Abu'l Ala the Syrian, pp. u-is. 
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From bondmen these strangers became bodyguards and at length regi¬ 
ments of regular troops whose officers became the masters instead of the 
slaves of the Caliphs. Not only prisoners of war, but children sold by 
ambitious parents in Central Asia, were eagerly bought, sometimes at 
enormous prices by Caliphs and local Emirs or feudal princes. They 
became known as Mamelukes. Their presence in key positions in an 
Arab State was a cause of chronic weakness, political and military and 
the occasion of continual unrest. 

Another cause of weakness—undoubtedly the root cause—was the 
strong individualism and ambition of local Arab officials, their tendency 
to carve out independent Emirates for themselves. Bertram Thomas in 
his classic, The Aiobs, points out that : 

Those vi'iy qualities which had been the strength of the Expansion when 
distances horn headquarters daily grew gieater and communications across a 
slow-moving woild made dependence upon central authority impossible— 
qualities of independence, of opportunism, of couiageous initiative were, when 
peace came, to be the undoing of imperial unity. Arab world dominion had 
been brought about by independent local action of brilliant individual Icadeis, 
rather than as the result of a clearly thought out and co-ordinated policy 
vigorously prosecuted by a general staff. 1 

There were now distractions on all hands. In 1040 Toghrul Bey, 
grandson of the great Turkish leader, Seldjulcor Seltchuk (Selguk), subdued 
and conquered Persia, took Baghdad in 1055, married the Caliph’s 
daughter and became the actual fount of political power cast of the 
Euphrates. Shortly afterwards arose Hassan Jubali ibn-Sabah, known 
as “the Old Man of the Mountain,” who developed among the followers 
of the Mad Caliph a party of extremists called “the Assassins.” They 
were numerous in Persia and Syria. Their headquarters were first in 
Syria and then at the gigantic rock fortress of Qasir Khan in the Persian 
Elburz mountains. And then once more the shouts and cries of distant 
warfare grew loud and insistent as the Turks—not slaves but conquerors 
—drew near. 

The advent of the Turks was as pregnant with possibilities as that of 
the Romans had been, but in this case a Turanian people came to support 
a Semitic civilisation which had lost its old nomadic ardour and stayed 
to be subjected to it culturally while ruling it politically. They are often 
spoken of as newcomers to the Mediterranean basin, but later historians 
prefer to regard them as one of many waves of Turanian peoples which 
have descended thither. We have seen such people dimly as the pageant 
of Syria comes into our perspective before 1000 b.g. —first the Hyksos 
horsemen of Anatolia, later the Hittites of David’s army. And now we 
see the Turkish influence in the Near East penetrating along two parallel 
lines : direct conquest of Anatolia from the Byzantines who still held 
this rump of the old Roman Empire and indirect political control of 
the Abbasid Caliphate at Baghdad. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century during the Caliphate of 
Al-Moktadi (1075-94) die entire Orient “trembled at the frown” (as all 

213* 
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historians say) of Malek Shah. One of his lieutenants, Alziz ibn-Auk, 
marched into Syria and encountered Arab resistance at Damascus, 
which city he was forced to reduce by famine and sword. Antioch 
became Turkish in 1085. After this the Fatimatcs, who were still in the 
occupation of Jerusalem, offered some resistance to the successful Turkish 
advance which eventually reached the banks of the Nile. A desperate 
I'atimate stand at Cairo turned the tables ; the disappointed invaders 
wreaked their vengeance on the unfortunate inhabitants of Jerusalem 
on their return journey ; three thousand citizens were massacred. 

Persia, Traq, Syria and Turkestan together with much of Anatolia 
were now united under Malek Shah whose peaceful activities resulted in 
vast building enterprises. Seljukian architecture excelled in tile-covered 
domes. Little has survived of the days when Malek’s palace “resounded 
with the songs of a hundred poets.” He died in 1092 and the unity of 
his vast domain was replaced by three local Dynasties, The Kingdom 
of Rum or Roum (Rome) in Anatolia, ruled from Konya, has interest 
for students of Syrian history because it was able to conquer Antioch. 
For about twenty years another Seljukian dynasty arising out of the 
conquests of Atziz maintained itself in Syria, 'i he Emir Ortok ibn-Eksek 
had no difficulty in retaining Jerusalem in the face of repeated Fatimate 
attempts to reconquer the land for Egypt. When Ortok died he was 
succeeded by his sons, El-Ghazi and Sukman. The political position in 
Syria as a whole during this period is exceedingly obscure and seems at 
times to have bordered on anarchy. One fact alone is clear'—the wretched 
state of the Christians, both local Greek and Arabic speaking Orthodox 
Christians and the pilgrims who came from the severed Latin Church 
of the West and even from the ancient Church in England which had 
been of recent years associated with it. Those who braved the unbeliev¬ 
ably difficult journey from these distant places were insulted, robbed and 
on occasion massacred when they reached the “Holy Land” by simple 
but cruel Moslem peasants and soldiery from Central Asia, 

One quotation from Gibbon shall crystallise the position at the end 
of the great period that Mohammed had begun. Like so many words 
concerned with the fate of the East it was again the cry of a prophet that 
in 1094 ushered in the strangest scene in the pageant of Syria. ’I his 
time the prophet came not from Tekoa or Mecca, but from Amiens : 

About twenty years after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks, the 
Holy Sepulchre was visited by a hermit of the name of Peter, a native of 
Amiens, in the province of Picardy in France. His resentment and sympathy 
were excited by his own injuries and the oppression of the Christian name ; 
he mingled his tears with, those of the Patriarch and earnestly enquii ed if no 
hopes of relief could be entertained from the Greek Emperors of the East. 
The Patriarch exposed the vices and weakness of the successors of Const an tine, 
“1 will rouse,” exclaimed the hermit, “the martial nations of Europe in your 
cause” ; and Europe was obedient to the call of the hermit. 1 

* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gh, Iviii. 
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TIJEY I’ll AT TAKE THE SWORD 
7 he Gmsadas' Kingdom of Jcutsdan 

The Crusades which followed the call of Peter the Hermit are an 
almost incredible incursion into the course of Syrian history. They were 
not a development of Asiatic or Levantine trends : they were purely 
catastrophic—a meteoric showier that descended out of the blue in feudal 
glory, glowed for a while on the hills where the fragments struck tire 
native rock and then wcrrL out, leaving a calcirred stone here and there 
to disintegrate and be one with the prevailing dust of Syria. 

The salient fact is that the Crusades were an attempt to remove a 
complete structure of fully developed medieval feudal culture from tire 
vales and water-meadow's of France, England and other countries of the 
West and to plant it in a “bridgehead” of Western Asia without any 
modification, compromise or acclimatisation. The greatest marvel is 
that any parL of the structure survived the journey, that ever a single 
Crusader succeeded in reaching the Syrian coast, apart from any question 
of landing there. The high degree of apparent incredibility is the only 
Syrian thing about the Crusades : for a story to be seemingly incredible 
is in Levantine history the surest guarantee of its truth. 

There is not tire slightest reason to suppose that the Crusades would 
have succeeded to the extent that they did but for the political anarchy 
of Um Near East at the period—au anarchy to some extent consequent 
on the death of Malek Shall. The old Moslem unity of the Arab Empire 
had completely broken up, religiously and politically. In Antioch, Aleppo, 
Damascus and Jerusalem the local Emirs under the Seltchuks were practi¬ 
cally independent rulers, bitterly jealous of each other, while in Cairo 
the Fatimates were watching for any opportunity to recover their lost 
influence in Syria. On the other hand, none of the great rulers of Europe 
who heard the hermit’s call was at first eager to embark for the East. 
That was a disadvantage rendered less serious in view of the fact that the 
leading personality of the new movement was Godfrey dc Bouillon, Duke 
of Lorraine. The French and Norman element dominated the invading 
armies, though under the feudal system tire rank and file was racially 
very mixed. To the Arabic-speaking peoples they were all Ferenghi 
(Franks). And so they were—utter aliens, not only to the Moslems, but 
to the Christian Syrians who were all members of the ancient Churches 
of the East and principally of the Orthodox Church of the Greek rite 
which had worshipped continuously in Syria since the days of Christ and 
which had borne, the brunt of persecution and martyrdom. To them the 
Latin Church was a newcomer, and her Frank adherents uncouth 
strangers. 

The line of approach to Syria was not at first by sea, but overland 
through Thrace and Anatolia. Having penetrated the northern border 
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of Syria, the invaders established themselves at Urfj, which they reached 
in 1097, while another army invested Antioch. I he siege of Antioch 
began on the 21st of October 1097 and the city fell on the 3rd of June 
1098—a proof that Antioch, in spite of its many vicissitudes, was still a 
fortress to be reckoned with. No sooner had the Crusaders entered the 
marvellous ring of its battered walls than they were trapped there by a 
Sellchuk relieving force from Mosul consisting of horses and riders com¬ 
pletely encased in armour. By feats of arms no more incredible than the 
entire story, the Crusaders defeated this force of what have been called 
“one horse-power tanks” on the 28 th of June. However alien was this 
new army established at Urfa and Antioch, however awkwardly the 
Franks fitted into the Syrian scene, the East had already begun to absorb 
it all into herself in the same age-old process that we have observed so 
often before. Our experience of the Syrian pageant leads us to trust 
Gibbon’s description of its latest scene : 

Seldom does the history of profane war display such scenes of intemperance 
and prostitution as were exhibited under the walls of Antioch. The grove of 
Daphne no longer flourished, but the Syrian air was still impregnated with 
the same vices. The Christians were .seduced by eveiy temptation that nature 
either prompts or repi abates ; see the tragic and scandalous fate of an arch¬ 
deacon of royal birth, who was slain by the Turks as he reposed in an orchard, 
playing at dice with a Syrian concubine ; tire authority of the Chiefs was 
despised ; sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against those scandalous 
disorders . . . and to rouse the soldiers to the defence of the walls, it was 
found necessary to set fire to tlicir quarters. 1 

The Seltchuk Turks were regarded by the dispossessed Fatimates as 
enemies. Consequently, when Antioch fell to the Crusaders, there was 
rejoicing in Cairo. Taking advantage of the preoccupation of the 
Seltchuks, the Caliph’s Chief Minister, El-Afdal, moved into Palestine in 
August iog8, besieged and captured Jerusalem and reconquered all the 
land as far north as Tyre. The Fatimates vainly hoped that the Crusaders 
would be content to see Jerusalem and the, Holy Places once more under 
the comparatively mild Arab rule and to receive “a safe and hospitable 
reception at the Sepulchre of Jesus.” This hope, expressed in diplo¬ 
matic negotiations, met with a rebuff from the Franks : “Whatsoever 
was his name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy.” 

It was the weakness, but also the connivance of the Fatimates, how¬ 
ever, which allowed the Crusaders in May 1099 to gather enough strength 
to push off down the coast between the mountains and the sea, to turn 
inland at Jaffa and on the morning of the 7th of June 1099 10 catch their 
first sight of Jerusalem. In face of the Holy City the twelve thousand 
fighting men who constituted the Crusading army, flung themselves in 
the dust, lifted up their voices and wept. But the Fatimate garrison held 
out for forty days until on the 5th of July 1099 “on a Friday at three in 
the afternoon, the day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey de Bouillon 
stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem.” Yet even a great admirer 


Decline and Fall> Ch. Iviii. 
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oi the Crusaders—the Librarian of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem— 
has been forced to admit that : 

The capture of Jerusalem was followed by the worst massacre that the 
Holy City had ever known. The Egyptian gairison had escaped them, but 
the helpless civilian population was entirely at their mercy. Mad with 
fanaticism and the lust'for blood, the troops broke loose from the control of 
their leaders and spared neither man, woman nor child, whilst the Jews were 
burned alive in their synagogues. So horrible was the slaughter that wc arc 
told that the nanow streets were ankle deep in human blood and that the 
Knights were splashed with it as they rode into the Temple Area. At last, 
when even was come, these pious pilgrims rod from the wine-press of the 
Lord, flocked to the Holy Sepulchre to join their blood-stained hands in prayer 
before the tomb of the gentle Saviour whose holy cause they had so utterly 
disgraced . 1 

The massacre lasted for three days at least; seventy thousand 
Moslems and an unknown number of Jews perished. Nor was the lot 
of the indigenous Christian population much better. The jurisdiction of 
the Orthodox Patriarchate, which even Omar had respected, was taken 
away and the reproaches of heresy and schism heaped upon the Christians 
of Christ’s own land. 

While the smell of blood and charred corpses hung still in the hot 
summer air, Godfrey de Bouillon was offered the title of King on the 
23rd of July, but declined it : “He would not wear a crown of gold 
where his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns.” Ide contented himself 
with the title of “Defender and Baron of the Ploly Sepulchre” (1099- 
1100) and devoted his ability to consolidating the incoherent bridge¬ 
head of the Crusaders. On the 12 th of August 1099 he encountered at 
Ascalon (Askulan) a Fatimate army which was advancing in the hope 
of regaining Jerusalem. Having almost annihilated this force, Godfrey 
turned his attention to the north, to which he sent the leader Tancrcd 
as “Prince of Galilee” to clear the nests of resistance in the interior and 
organise the parts of Palestine nearest to the territory of Damascus. 

The occupation of Tiberias, like that of Jerusalem, carried only the 
submission of the hill country and the Jordan Valley with the unpro¬ 
tected villages. The heavily fortified coastal cities, whose resistance was 
stiffened after the fall of Jerusalem, presented a grave problem, and it 
was only with the help of Italian fleets that they fell one by one—Beyrouth 
and Sidon in 1110, Tyre in 1124—twenty-six years after the fall of Antioch 
—and Banias at the roots of Mount Hermon in 1129. None of the great 
inland cities of Syria ever fell to the invaders. 

The Crusaders organised their conquests into five independent but 
inter-related States : the Principality of Antioch in the north-west, 
the County of Edessa (Urfa) in the north-east, the County of Tripoli 
on the Lebanon coast, the Kingdom of Jerusalem (whose second ruler, 
Baldwin I, and his successors did not disdain the royal title) and lastly 
the Principality of Outre-Jourdain (Transjordan). Tripoli, Edessa and 
Outre-Jourdain all acknowledged the supremacy of Jerusalem ; Antioch 
1 Colonel E. J. King, The Knights Hospitallers in the Holy Land, p. lg, 
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was independent. The interior of Syria remained in Scltchuk hands ; 
to the south-west Ascalon remained a Fatimate outpost and Sinai was 
largely Fatimate, though Pharaoh’s Island in the Gulf of Aqaba (known 
to the Crusaders as LTle de Graye) formed the most southerly outpost 
of a long line of fortresses belonging to Outre-Jourdain. Baldwin 1 
(1100-1118) built Montreal (Esh-Shobek) to command the inland route 
from Damascus to Egypt. North of it another fortress arose as capital 
of the Principality and with the romantic name of La Pierre du Desert 
(Kerak). The “Stone in the Desert,” on the site of ancient Kir of Moab, 
was the key to all military and commercial routes in Transjordan. 

The fourth ruler of the Kingdom of Jerusalem was Queen Melisende 
(1131-1x52), but the royal prerogatives were exercised by her husband, 
Fufk d’Anjou, “Fulco the Castle-builder” (1131-1144). More than any 
other of the Crusaders, Fulk left on the countryside of Syria the impress 
of his era. The grandeur of Crusading times lingered in the mighty ruins 
of the castles so aptly described by John Kelman as of surpassing impres¬ 
siveness when seen on hill tops from below “combing the sky with the sharp 
broken teeth of their ruined towers, or rearing a black mailed head of 
menace against the skies.” 1 

Almost every ancient site and many new sites of strategic value 
received attention from the builders or rebuilders of vast works of forti¬ 
fication who applied new names—mostly French—to familiar features 
of the Syrian scene. 

The most pressing military problem of the Kingdom of Jerusalem was 
at first defence against the Fatimates and their raiding parties which 
penetrated from time to time as far as the pilgrim road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. North of this road Fulk built in 1133 the castle at Betenoblc 
(Beit Nuba), and finding Ascalon too formidable to capture with existing 
resources, he decided to neutralise it by surrounding it with a semi-circle 
of castles guarding the Judaean hills—-Jibelin at Beit Jibrin, Ibelin at 
Yebna or J amnia, Blanchcgarde at T ell es-Safieh, the site of ancient Gath. 

The main preoccupation of the County of Tripoli was with the 
remnants of Seltchuk power now being gathered into one menacing force 
by Zanki Imad ed-Din “the Pillar of the Faith,” Emir of Mosul and 
Aleppo (1127-1140). Zanki was known to the Crusaders as “the 
Sanguinary.” In U38 he occupied the city of Floras (La Chamclle) 
which, though not a possession of the Crusaders, had not been unfriendly. 
Fixe Counts of Tripoli had fishing rights in the Lake of Homs to the 
south of the city. A group of border fortresses guarded the approaches 
from Zanki’s ^country to the sea; there was the great castle of Tripoli 
itself—Le Chateau de la Mer ; to the north-east of Tripoli there was Le 
Chastel Blanc (Safita) and Margath (Merkab) on the summit of its 
volcanic hill, steep and inaccessible on three sides. Inland of Tripoli 
and guarding the great valley leading up to La Chamclle or Homs was 
the most magnificent of all medieval castles in Syria, the most splendid 
jewel lit the Crusaders’ crown of battlements—Krac or Crae dcs Chev¬ 
aliers (Plusn el-Akrad, Kulat el-Hosn). At the height of the Crusaders’ 

1 The Holy Land, p. igi. 
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power the Arabs called it Jamrah el-Frangi, “the Flame of the Franks,” 
but because it occupied the site of the fortress of a colony of Kurds which 
the Emir had installed to guard the road to Homs, it still bears the name 
of the “Kurds’ Castle.” 

The defences of the Kingdom of Jerusalem to the north lay in Galilee 
and at the same time as the other castles were in building, that of Safed 
arose to the north-east of the Sea of Galilee, the fortress of “a city set 
upon an hill which cannot be hid,” anciently referred to in Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel. 1 

Fullc died in 1143. His heir, Baldwin III (1144-1162), was only thir¬ 
teen years old and so the rule passed once more to Queen Melisende as 
regent, At the same time the Prince of Antioch was abroad and the 
Count of Edessa, a foolish and luxurious gallant, was enjoying himself 
at his favourite castle, near Nizip, leaving Urfa practically unguarded. 
Without warning, Zanki struck ; Urfa was completely in his hands 
by the 25 th of November 1144 and its new master lived up to his reputa¬ 
tion by a saturnalia of massacre. 

The news of these events created a sensation in Europe and the 
Second Crusade set out to reinforce the original pioneers. Before the 
new Crusaders reached Syria the balance of power seemed to have turned 
in favour of their cause. Zanki was murdered by a slave in September 
114.G and his son, Nur ed-Din Mahmud (Noureddin), reigned at Aleppo. 
But the Second Crusade was headed by two monarchs, Louis Vil of 
France and the German Conrad III of “the Empire.” They landed at 
Antioch and Acre in 1147 and were greeted with the news of the death 
of Zanki. Their apprehensions were removed, and in spite of the obvious 
danger in the north, they listened to the pleading of the boy Baldwin, 
and the advice of the barons of Jerusalem and decided to concentrate their 
forces in the south against Damascus. At the great council of war held 
at what was now Saint Jean d’Acre on the 24th of June 1147, the Count 
of Edessa, the Count of Tripoli and the Prince of Antioch were conspicu¬ 
ous by their absence. To the Moslem world a striking new truth was 
clearly demonstrated —the Latin princes were unable to act in unity. On the 
other hand, Noureddin immediately set about the work of uniting the 
Moslem Emirates. The Abbasid Caliphs rewarded this wise and 
c ourageous leader with the prerogatives of royalty ; he revived the zeal 
and simplicity of Omar and took as his motto : “I fear God and am no 
more than the treasurer of the Moslems.” 

On the 24th of July the most powerful Crusading force that had yet 
been collected together began the siege of Damascus : by the 28th the 
besiegers were in full flight while the citizens of the first city in Syria 
rejoiced at what they regarded as a miracle of deliverance. The reason 
for this apparently unaccountable defeat was a divergence of opinion 
as to the ultimate objective of the entire movement between, on the one 
hand, the well-established Crusaders who were inclined to regard the 
local Moslem rulers as possible allies against Noureddin and merely 
required a peaceful frontier, and on the other, the new arrivals of the 

l Gh„v; 14. 
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Second Crusade who had come to carve out kingdoms for themselves. 
What is more, the weakness first exhibited at Damascus was to prove 
chronic. The early Crusaders themselves had become degenerate for 
climatic and other reasons, not least their understandable admiration for 
the Arab girls and their frequent inter-marriages with these swarthy 
daughters of their conquerors. The East had worked its fatal spell ; 
the later arrivals, full of fanatical zeal, openly spoke of the pioneers as 
treacherous, cowardly and worthless. Moreover, the feudal barons who 
were well-established in the land were as independent as their fellows 
in Europe and rendered all centralised control of civil and military 
action impossible. 

Owing to the preoccupation of historians with these European 
characters, whose place in the Syrian pagcanL has been exaggerated, the 
Turkoman chieftain called Timurtash of Mardin is surely the least 
remembered of all Syria’s invaders. This free-lance cavalry leader from 
Southern Anatolia organised a powerful shock force and the immobility 
of the Crusaders in their fixed strong points enabled him and his horse¬ 
men to traverse almost the entire length of Syria in 1152. Suddenly he 
appeared one evening before Jerusalem and encamped on the Mount 
of Olives. But his spectacular Turkoman invasion miserably failed as soon 
as a measure of unity was secured by the Franks and we must regard his 
siege of Jerusalem as a brilliant raid in the old Scythian tradition. It ended 
in almost complete annihilation of the invaders. 

By the 25th of January 1153 the impaired efficiency if not the prestige 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem had been sufficiently restored to enable it 
to commence a siege of Ascalon. The Fatimate Caliph was forced to 
surrender the town. The Moslem inhabitants were escorted to the new 
frontier of Larriz (El-Arish), buL this success in the south was spoilt 
by the news of the control of Damascus in 1154 by Noureddin. There 
was now no hope of any further expansion in the north and the best that 
could be done was a treaty of non-aggression with Noureddin, But the 
Crusaders constantly broke the treaty and a period of apparently inter¬ 
minable raids and counter-raids set in leading up to a serious attack in 
1170 against Southern Palestine. It was organised and led by the son 
of a Kurdish chief. The young man’s name was Saiah ed-Din Yusuf 
ibn-Eyyub ; he is known to history as Saladin. 

On his return to Egypt laden with booty captured from the Crusaders’ 
dream-world, Saladin finished the year 1170 with the taking of Aqaba 
and the fortified lie de Graye. The following year this new strong man 
who had arisen abolished the Fatimate Caliphate and proclaimed the 
Abbasicl Caliph of Baghdad to be the only true Commander of the Faithful. 
But the world knew that this was merely a religious compromise, a cloak 
of .sanctity for the efficient and somewhat ruthless Kurd. 

Saladin fortified Cairo, using the Little Pyramid as a quarry. Fie 
abandoned the luxurious palace of the Fatimates and commenced the 
building of the noble Citadel on a spur of the Mokattam Hills to which he 
transferred his residence. From the name of his father, Eyyub or Ayoub, 1 

1 Turkish, Eyilp. 
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the dynasty which he founded became known as the Eyyubites. By 1175 
he had made himself master of Damascus and Aleppo and had exacted 
from the Caliph of Baghdad the title of “Sultan of Egypt and Syria.” 
Thus was established a new Arab Empire ruled from Cairo by the Kurd¬ 
ish Saladin and acknowledging the orthodox Sunni Moslem faith. 

In 1178 Saladin attacked the Kingdom of Jerusalem from the south 
once more. With him was a force of eighteen thousand Sudanese and 
eight thousand cavalry recruited from Turkish and European slaves— 
the Mamelukes, now more than ever the backbone of the Egyptian 
military organisation. After penetrating up the Judaean valleys to the 
very walls of Jerusalem the main army suffered a severe defeat at Mont- 
gisart (Tell Jezer, the ancient Gczer). The great mobility of Saladin’s 
forces and their wonderful powers of recuperation is illustrated by the 
fact that their next attack was delivered on the 10th of June in the same 
year at Mergion (Merdjayoun, the ancient Jjon), well to the north of 
Palestine proper. This attack was followed by the five days’ siege and 
capture of the new frontier foi tress of Chastellet, or Castle Jacob, which 
Baldwin IV (1173-1185) had erected where the Tiberias to Damascus 
road crosses the Jordan north of the Sea of G alilee atjisr Benet Yaroub. 
This strategic point was taken on the 30th of June 1178. 

By a treaty with the Emir of Mosul in 1186 Saladin was able to 
assure his own north-eastern frontier, and then in 1187 went out from 
Damascus the call to a Holy War with the object of destroying the 
Crusaders’ bridgehead in the Levant altogether. To meet this threat 
the Franks strained every nerve to place the strongest possible force in the 
field. In doing this they had to denude every castle and town of its 
garrison. All depended, therefore, on tire field army. 

Saladin’s forces concentrated across Jordan at Tell Ashtarah—the 
Asteroth-Karnaim of the massacre of 164 b.g., close to the scene of the 
Batde of Yarmuk of a.d. 636. Here, Saladin held a grand review on 
the 24th of June 1187, The following day his great patriotic army, repre¬ 
senting all parts of Syria, crossed the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee 
at Scnnabra (Semakh). By the 2nd of July Tiberias had fallen and tire 
Crusaders began to move out of their headquarters at Seffaria, the 
Sepphoris of Roman times. After marching many miles along a shadeless 
stony track, the men, weighed down with heavy equipment under a 
grilling sun and having no rations and hardly any water, surrounded 
all the time by Turkish archers and with Arabs setting fire to the dry 
upland herbage, the enormous but wretched army struggled through 
clouds of acrid smoke to the village of Hattin. On the 4th of July 
1187, where the Wady Hammam breaks down to the Sea of Galilee, 
the Crusaders met the fate which their dreadful lack of cohesion and 
tragic absence of organisation so richly deserved. The last stand 
was on the summit of a saddle-shaped hill, Kurn Plattin, “the Horns of 
Hattin,” where the ground rises gradually to a double crest of rock 
outcrop—the traditional site of the Sermon on (lie Mount where Christ 
had spoken the words : “Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall 
be called the children of God ... Let your light so shine before men, 
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that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” Here the shattered remnant which was grouped round the 
“True Cross” as a magic talisman perished or were taken prisoners 
and with them the precious relic of a nominal Christianity. Sir George 
Adam Smith has written the caption for this scene of the Syrian pageant : 

The defeat was utter, A militant and truculent Christianity, as false as 
the relics of the “True Cross” round which it was rallied, met its judicial end 
within view of the scenes where Christ proclaimed the Gospel of Peace and 
went about doing good . 1 

The captive barons were treated to “cups of sherbet cooled with 
snow” and then taken to Damascus, while the knights were publicly 
executed on the slopes of Hat tin on the 6th of July as invaders and 
breakers of treaties. 

All the garrisons having been depleted, Saladin had now only to 
appear before a town or castle to receive its instant surrender : Acre, 
Haifa, Caesarea, Arsuf, Nazareth, Saffaria (Scpphoris), Nablus, Toron 
(Tibnin), Sayettc (Sidon), Beyrouth, Giblct (Djebell), Ascalou, Gaza, 
Ibelin, Jibelin and now Jerusalem itself, which was surrounded on the 
20th of September 1187. 

Of all the many sieges ofjerusalem, surely none can be more grotesque 
than that of 1187, Only two refugee knights could be found in the city 
and no serious resistance was offered. On the 2nd of October conditions 
of surrender were agreed upon whereby the Franks were to pay a ransom 
and quit their erstwhile capital—conditions amazingly generous, all the 
more astonishing when one thinks of the pitiless massacres that followed 
the capture of the city by the Crusaders eighty-eight years previously. 
There was not a prince in all Christendom who would have treated a 
helpless Moslem city as Saladin treated Jerusalem. 

Thus ended the first period of the Crusades—a slow and fitful campaign 
barely reaching and soon relinquishing its objective, its spiritual founda¬ 
tions as weak as the flamboyant superstructure of impressive but hollow 
statesmanship which an inadequate military force had succeeded for a 
few years in maintaining on what was in more senses than one "the sacred 
ground of mystery and miracle.” 


1 The Ilistoiical Geography of the Holy Land , p. 44.1. 
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THE WORLD’S DEBATE 
The Later Crusaders and the Mamelukes 

Apart from a few surviving castles of the Crusaders, Syria now formed a 
united Arab State ruled by Saladin the Kurd from the Citadel at Cairo. 
Only where the strong points of the Franks dominated the Western 
hills and the sea coast was this unity impaired. 

The Kingdom of Jerusalem continued to exist, but without its capital 
and with practically no territory except the city of Tyre and six frontier 
castles—Beaufort or Belfort (Shakif Arnin) in the extreme north of 
Galilee on the foothills of Lebanon, Chatcauneuf (Hunin) a little to the 
south, Safcd in Galilee, Belvoir (Kaukab el-Hawa, “Star of the Air”) 
overlooking the Jordan Valley below the Lake of Galilee, and in Trans¬ 
jordan, La Pierre du Desert (Kerak) and Montreal (Esh-Shobek). On 
the 12th of November Saladin was able to concentrate on the siege of 
Tyre; on the 26th of December Ghateauneuf fell. 

In a campaign of almost continuous victory throughout 1188, towns 
and castles fell along the coast as far as to La Liche (Latlaquie) ; inland 
fell the castle of Saone (Sahyun), then the fortresses along the Orontes. 
At Antioch Saladin granted the Crusaders an eight months’ truce and 
returned to Damascus with twenty-five towns and castles of the Princi¬ 
pality of Antioch to his credit. His generals added La Pierre du Desert 
on the 24th of October ; on the 6th of December Safed fell but Belvoir 
sustained an eighteen months’ siege before it, too, fell on the 5th of 
January 1189. Montreal surrendered only when its garrison was 
starved out on the 5th of May. Belfort did not capitulate undl tire 22nd 
of April 1190. Except for places of secondary importance and the 
town of Tyre the conquest of the bridgehead was practically complete 
when three of the monarchs of Europe arrived with reinforcements for 
the Crusaders. When Richard Goeur-de-Lion of England landed on 
the 8th of June 1191 the fortunes of the Franks began to recover. Acre, 
which had resisted a desultory siege of one year and eleven months in 
a counter-attack, fell to the Crusaders on the 12th of July and became the 
seat of Government for the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Saint Jean d’Acre, the most important city in Northern Palestine, 
was once more in “Christian” hands, but at a heavy cost, for which the 
Crusaders attempted to compensate themselves by the massacre of two 
thousand seven hundred Arab prisoners within sight of Saladin’s army 
“at the foot of the hill of Ayadich,” Saladin, in Whose hands were vast 
numbers of Frank prisoners, refrained from any reprisal. 

With the help of reinforcements the Kingdom of Jerusalem was able 
to take and hold the coast from 1'yre southwards to Ascaloh, but this was 
as much as Richard the Lion Heart could do, The French had already 
opened negotiations with Saladin to come in on his side if they could be 
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secured in the possession of Sidon and Beyrouth. The English also opened 
negotiations for a peace based on the partition of Palestine—the Arabs 
to have the inland hill country and Jerusalem, the Crusaders to occupy 
the coastal plain with certain rights reserved in Jerusalem and the Holy 
Places. A somewhat fragile arrangement resulted and the combined 
powers of Europe having failed to recapture Jerusalem, Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion sailed for England on the 9th of October 1192. 

In March 1193 another and even greater figure disappeared from the 
pageant of Syrian history. At the hour of Saladin’s death in Damascus 
his Empire spread from North Africa to the Tigris, from the Indian 
Ocean to the mountains of Anatolia—an Empire well-governed and 
richly adorned with public buildings. Then followed a period of some 
political confusion “and the Franks stood and breathed and hoped in 
their fortresses along the Syrian coast.” 

By 1202 Saphadin el-Adil of Iraq had succeeded in reuniting his late 
brother’s Empire, but with this difference of policy, that his guiding prin¬ 
ciple was to avoid at all costs the provoking of another Crusade. He 
concluded treaties of good neighbourliness under which the Franks could 
have consolidated and strengthened their position, but they chose rather 
to weaken that position by plunging into civil war over the succession to 
the throne of Antioch. 

The news which the peaceful Saphadin el-Adil had dreaded came in 
1204.—another Crusade was on its way. In haste he revised his Lreaty 
relations with the Kingdom of Jerusalem, restoring Jaffa and Nazareth. 
The Crusaders added fortifications on the coast south of Carmel at Le 
Detroit (Athlil) by the building of the castle of Chateau Pelerin. The new 
Crusaders, whose arrival had been expected, spent their energies else¬ 
where, however, while Saphadin and his sons who succeeded him felt 
themselves at liberty to pursue a scorched earth policy in Palestine. 
Ciorradin, who ruled from Damascus, dismantled Safed and Belfort in 
1218, and the walls of Jerusalem in 1219. The interior of the Holy 
Land, once a prosperous feudal State, was now nothing but a desolate 
waste with only a few villages surviving—a country not again likely to 
attract plunderers and colonisers from medieval Europe as in the 
heyday of the first Crusade, though a Nestorian bishop prophesied that 
“There shall be great peace upon the earth ... for it is the last peace. 
And there shall be great joy on earth and men shall dwell in peace and 
quiet. Convents and churches shall be restored, cities shall be built . . . 
and men shall rest from labour and anxiety of heart.” 1 

Over all the East there now hung the dark menace of the Mongol 
hordes of Gengiz Khan—the most ruthless conquerors the world had yet 
known, sacking the distant cities of Bokhara and Samarkand as the last 
of the Crusaders (who were Germans) were building the impressive walls 
of their narrow and precarious bridgehead in Asia at Montfort (Kulat 
el-Kurein) in the hills above the coast between Tyre and Acre. The 
Germans called their new castle Starkenburg. 

By the Treaty of Jaffa, concluded on the" 18 th of February 1229, a 
1 Shilemon of Basra, The Book qf the Bee (c, laaa). 
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sort of corridor between Lydda and Jerusalem was arranged and the 
Crusaders were to possess Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Nazareth. This, 
though a diplomatic victory, led to a position frauglil with danger. A 
new arrival in the Crusading movement, the German Emperor, Frederick 
II, made his stately entry into Jerusalem under the terms of the Treaty 
on the 17th of March 1229. He crowned himself King of Jerusalem the 
following day, but having been insulted by the Latin ecclesiastical 
authorities on the morning of his coronation he quickly lost interest in 
the Holy Land and sailed back to Europe on the 1st of May. Saint Jean 
d’Acre remained the capital. 

Jerusalem was scarcely worth having. Ten years later, Conradin’s 
son, David or Daoud cl-Keraki, occupied the city on the 13 th of December 
1239 after a siege of the Citadel, or Tower of David. Having completely 
ruined what was left of the defences, this later David withdrew. At the 
end of a ten years’ truce with the Moslems, the Crusaders once more 
built, or rebuilt, fortifications and churches. It was a building activity 
destined to be ephemeral. 

An immense Tatar horde from the south of the Aral Sea was fleeing 
from a Mongol invasion and terrorising the country north-east of the 
Euphrates. These Khwarizmians or Khorasmians, led by one, Barbeh 
Khan, crossed the Euphrates in the early summer of 1244 1 tlicy pene¬ 
trated into the Orontes Valley and EI-Bukaa (Goele-Syria), plundering, 
burning and killing. They descended to the Syrian coast, ravaged the 
country round Tripoli and encircled Mount Hermon (Jebel esh-Sheikh). 
Safed and the shores of the Sea of Galilee suffered and the horde plun¬ 
dered, burned and slew their way through Palestine. The Eyyubite 
Sultan of Cabo, a descendant of Saladin and himself named Eyyub 
or Ayoub, formed an alliance with them against the Crusaders. 

On the nth of July 1244 the Khwarizmians arrived before the walls 
of Jerusalem in far more formidable array than the raiding party of 
Timurtash which ninety-two years before had threatened the Holy City. 
They broke into the Armenian quarter that had arisen where the palace 
of the Elerodian family had stood and massacred every living soul in the 
Convent of Saint James. On the 23rd of August the Crusaders managed 
to evacuate the remainder of the civil population. As soon as they had 
left, the Khwarizmians entered and exhibited Christian banners from 
the ruined walls and rang the church bells. At once a rumour ran through 
the mob of refugees swarming down the Jaffa road—the city was once 
more in Christian hands ! 1 hey turned bade and entered, some to be 
massacred in the Church of the Eloly Sepulchre while the throats of the 
priests were being cut over one of the altars. Only three hundred out of 
seven thousand persons escaped. Then began the work of shattering 
the marble casing enclosing the reputed tomb of Christ while the carved 
columns were dismantled and despatched to Medina for the adornment 
of the tomb of Mohammed. Having plundered Jerusalem the main 
force of the Khwarizmians rode-on to Gaza, carried it by assault and there 
awaited their Arab allies from Egypt. 

The Egyptian army hurrying to join the new invaders for an attack 
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on the Crusaders was led by the Emir lleybars or Bibars el-Bundukdari. 
It was largely a Mameluke army ; Bibars was himself a Mameluke. 
A native of Kiplchak, he had been sold at Damascus for eight hundred 
silver pieces and returned to the vendor because of a filmy defect in one 
of his blue eyes. Eventually he was purchased as a slave-boy by the 
Sultan Eyyub of Cairo. 

The disaster which occurred when the Crusaders met the Moslem 
armies at Gaza on the 17th of October 1244 was on the scale of Kurn 
Hattin. Never again was the Kingdom of Jerusalem able to put any 
considerable army into the field. From now onwards the Franks stood 
on the defensive, trembling behind the walls of their few fortified towns 
and castles, awaiting the end which was so long in coming because the 
disunity of the Crusaders was exceeded by the disunity of the Moslems. 

Directly after the Battle of Gaza the Khwarizmians and their Mame¬ 
luke allies turned north to Jaffa where they crucified a Crusader baron 
close to the city walls, ordering him to call upon the citizens to surrender. 
Eibars was now able to occupy Hebron, Jerusalem and Nablus, thus 
securing control over all Arab Palestine and the hills which form its 
backbone. In March 1245 he was before Damascus ; on the 1st of 
October the city fell to him but he was attacked there by his Khwariz- 
mian allies in May 1246. Their attack was a foolish move ; they were 
beaten and the hordes dispersed, to be heard of no more in Syria. Syria 
remained to Bibars—or rather, to his nominal master, Sultan Eyyub or 
Ayoub, whose first act was to refuse evei to restore Jerusalem to the 
Crusaders. 

The Khwarizmians were gone, but ever since the days of Gengiz 
Khan (who had never himself penetrated into Syria) the dire menace of 
another and perhaps more far-reaching Mongol invasion into Western 
Asia had hung unheeded as a distant thunder cloud. And now Hulagu 
Khan, grandson of Gengiz, was claiming to be “the scourge of the 
Almighty, sent to execute judgment on the ungodly nations of the earth.” 
He arrived in Persia in 1256, sacked the Persian stronghold of the Assas¬ 
sins at the castle of Qasir Khan and turned south-west towards Baghdad. 
As the American author of The Pageant of Persia expresses it, “Asia belches 
again.” 

At last the age-old Abbasid Caliphate disappeared in such an orgy 
of blood, fire and horror as had never before been witnessed. The, 
Arabian Nights' Entertainment was finished in that entire week of the year 
1258 which the Mongols spent in plundering Baghdad, when one million 
people were assassinated ; when the Caliph himself, tied up in a sack, 
was trampled to death under the hoofs of Mongol horses and the care¬ 
fully irrigated land of Mesopotamia was reduced to deserts and swamps 
by the destruction of the canals, waterways and barrages which had been 
maintained since the dawn of history. 

It is not generally realised that the irruption of these nominal 
Christians was regarded by the Latin Church of Rome as a divine inter¬ 
position, Here was a scourge for the Arab peoples and a possible ally 
for the Crusaders. From Rome went out earnest entreaties for these 
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strangers to embrace the mystical sacramentalism of Home and for them 
to use their power alike against Islam and the indigenous Christianity 
of the Orthodox and Nestorian rites. 

Hulagu Khan himself never penetrated very far into Syria ; he had 
to return to Central Asia, where he became tire founder of the dynasty 
of the Mongol 11 -Khans and its first ruler (1258-65). In Syria the Mongol 
forces were under the command of KeLboga who occupied Aleppo at the 
beginning of 1260 and sweeping up the Orontcs valley took Damascus 
on the 1st of March. On went the Mongol horde, attended by all those 
ghastly horrors that made of Mongol warfare a thing of unspeakable 
horror even to the Moslems. “O Nourcddin, Nourecldin, where art 
thou now ? Arise, arise, to pity and protect us 1 ” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the dynasty of the Jl-Khans 
founded by Hulagu rvas one of unmixed barbarity. “First towers of 
skulls, then towers of brick” is an apt description of their rule which was 
exercised from Maragha, south of Tabriz. Here Hulagu levelled the 
crests of three hills to erect an observatory “splendidly furnished with 
armillary spheres and astrolabes” ; it had underground chambers for 
maintaining the instruments at an even temperature. “Thank God, I 
am both a world conqueror and a world preserver” were the words he 
used when commanding his aslronomcr to set on foot that work whose 
site is still one of the most imposing reminders of the vanished greatness 
of the Mongol Empire. Hulagu had showed great favour to Christianity. 
Nevertheless the hearts of the Crusaders melted like wax as they weakly 
begged Mongol assistance in the “Christian” cause against the Arabs 
and then turned to the Arabs of Egypt for assistance against the Mongols. 

The Sultan Kutuz came from Egypt to the assistance of the Crusaders 
as the Mongols entered Palestine. He crossed into Galilee on the 10th of 
August 1260 and concentrated at the large fountain of Ain Jalud, the 
ancient Harod in the historic Plain of Esdraelon. Plere Kutuz met 
Ketboga ancl on the 3rd of September fought the decisive action that 
freed Syria of the Mongols and made them respect Islam as a religion 
of power, Ketboga perished, his hordes melted away and Kutuz of 
Egypt was able to reunite under iiis rule the territories of Saladin’s Arab 
Empire. 

The most powerful of the Emirs of Kutuz was Bibars, conqueror of 
the Khwarizmians, who now asked to be rewarded with the governorship 
of Aleppo. Pie was refused. Pic then begged for the gift of a Mongo! 
slave girl, ancl taking the hand of Kutuz to kiss his master for the favour, 
seized hold of it while accomplices stabbed Kutuz in the back. His 
troops then acclaimed him as Sultan. Thus on the 23rd of October 1260 
the Arab Empire passed to Bibars el-Bundukdari. When he entered 
Cairo he found the city decorated for the return of his murdered 
predecessor. 

After a triumphal reception at Cairo, Bibars made ample amends 
for whatever excesses he may have committed. By wise administration 
he succeeded in establishing his popularity and power. Pie fostered 
public works, beautified the mosques, established religious endowments, 
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improved canals, harbouis and fortifiralions. Aleppo, the very place 
which Kutuz had refused him, he marked as Iris own by rebuilding its 
enormous castle. Like the numismatic or philatelic emblem of a city 
goddess, Aleppo wears a towered crown in this great citadel. Thus was 
much of the Mongol damage repaired throughout Syria. 

The new Mameluke Sultan was above all things a soldier and he 
ascended the throne with the fixed determination of extirpating the 
Crusaders 5 bridgehead in Asia. He thus reversed the cautious and some¬ 
what tolerant policy of many of his predecessors who had done their 
best to avoid fresh Crusades. There still remained also the question of 
the Caliphate which Bibars solved by establishing in 12.62 a permanent 
Caliphate of the Abbasid line in Cairo. The Calipn was to be a purely 
religious functionary with no temporal responsibility except that of adding 
prestige to his patron. The affairs of Allah having been settled, the time 
had now come for an alliance with the Devil. In 1262 Bibars concluded 
a treaty of non-aggression with the Mongols. 

The Crusaders could have had no illusions now. They prepared to 
face Bibars with a feeling of hopelessness that made defeat inevitable. 
Shattered by the Mongol invasion they could pul a maximum of only 
three thousand troops in the field ; beyond that there were the immobile 
garrisons in the few remaining towns and castles. 

The day came in March 1263. On the flank of the Mameluke advance 
the feudal Count of Jaffa at once abandoned the cause and turned 
traitor. The Moslems were through to Mount Tabor (Jebcl el-Tur) in 
no time. Here Bibars destroyed the fortified monastery and established 
headquarters where he continuously received envoys from further would- 
be traitors. He overwhelmed them all -with sarcastic insults and dismissed 
them with contempt. Among the hills nearby lay Nazareth (Nasirah) 
where he destroyed the Church of the Annunciation. Southern Galilee, 
so recently laid waste by the Mongols, was now ravaged again by Bibars 
who carried fire and sword up to the very walls of Acre. 

The remaining Crusader fortresses fell one by one from this time 
onwards into the hands of Bibars with monotonous regularity. Resistance 
was only encountered in the coastal castles so long as the Crusaders 
continued to have command of the sea. But now the Venetians and 
Genoese who were responsible for the sea communications were at war 
with each other and blockading the Syrian ports of each other’s allies. 

When the first of Bibars’ knock-out blows fell at dawn on the 26th 
of February 1265, when resistance at Caesarea Paleslina (Kaisarieh) 
collapsed, the demon of despair seized the Frank population of Syria. 
The second blow fell at Safed, the key to Upper Galilee and simultane¬ 
ously in the valley of the Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir) far to the north in 
the County of Tripoli. Safed, invested on the 30th of June 1366, fell on 
the 23rd of July—a strong fortress provisioned for a year but embarrassed 
by the presence of two thousand refugees. All were given the chance of 
accepting Islam. One soldier-monk accepted freedom, a simplified 
theology and plural wives ; of the rest, Bibars had one thousand five 
hundred massacred at sunrise on the 24th of July on the hill facing the 
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castle ; the Commander and two Latin friars were first flogged and then 
flayed alive. The capture of Safed was followed by that of Cliateauneuf 
(Hunin) in the north of Palestine and Ramleh in the south, of Jaffa in 
the south and of Beaufort (Shakif x\rnin) in the north. Thus like a 
shuttle passing up and down the country the Mameluke army wove 
these Frank strongholds into the texture of the East. Then concentrating 
at Ploms it swooped down upon the great city of Antioch, arriving on the 
16th of May. On the 19th the Arab forces were pouring into its streets. 
A garrison eight thousand strong surrendered the Citadel on die uist. 
Treachery was suspected. 

So fell to Bibars, after a siege of only five days, proud Antioch which 
had defied the first Crusaders for nine months. The plunder richly repaid 
the slight effort needed for the city’s capture. It was like that first 
delirious heyday of the Arab conquest of the Byzantine town in 638 when 
“whosoever wanted any female slaves might purchase as many as he had 
occasion for.” Once more the European prisoners were so numerous 
as to be a positive drug on the slave market : a strong boy sold for twelve 
pieces of silver, a little girl for five. The total population to be disposed of 
amounted to over one hundred thousand. The material plunder was 
on the same scale. After the removal of everything that could be moved, 
Bibars burnt the looted shell to the ground. Materials from Frank build¬ 
ings all over Syria event ually found their way to Cairo and other spots where 
Bibars was rebuilding with one hand while he destroyed with the other. 

The reaction in Europe was feeble ; another Crusade staggered 
hesitatingly towards no fixed objective. Edward I of England eventually 
reached Saint Jean d’Aere, but the victorious campaign of Bibars was 
not greatly affected by his advent and the Moslems proceeded calmly 
with their immediate task. This was the elimination of the County of 
Tripoli. It was first necessary to capture the outlying castles which 
guarded the passes to the sea. The siege of Le Krac des Chevaliers (the 
most perfect medkeval castle existing in the Levant) began on the 18th 
of February 1269. Bibars was anxious to capture the entire fortification 
system with as little damage as possible and this he ultimately succeeded 
in doing by sending to the garrison a forged letter ordering the surrender 
of the castle and purporting to come from a high officer of the Crusaders. 
On the 8th of April 1269 the keepers of “the key to Tripoli” marched 
down to the coast, only to discover their dreadful mistake and that it 
was in the hands of their enemies that they had left fortifications upon 
which for over a century the Crusaders had lavished enormous sums ol 
money. Bibars set about improving on their work ; on the ramparts he 
placed his inscription : 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. The repair of 
this castle has been ordered in the reign of our master the Sultan Beybars, 
the conquering King, wise and just, the champion of the Holy War, the pious 
defender of frontiers, the victorious pillar of the world and of the faith, the 
father of victoiy. 

North-east of Saint Jean d’Acre at Monlfort or Starkenburg (Kulat 
et-Kurein), held by the Teutonic Knights, native soldiery repaid with 
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treachery the harshness of their masters and the Germans were forced to 
yield “the key to Tyre and Acre” on the 12 th of June 1269. An unex¬ 
pected respite came to the Crusaders the following year, however. Having 
dealt with the Assassins in Northern Syria, reducing (hem from a military 
caste to a harmless religious sect, Bibars proceeded into Anatolia on a 
punitive expedition against the Mongols. On his return he accidentally 
drank a cup of poison which he had prepared for one of his Emirs. His 
death on the 1st of July 1277 was the not incongruous end of an unscrup¬ 
ulous, false, brutal yet capable soldier and administrator, one of the 
greatest and most dreaded of all the Oriental autocrats who figure in the 
Syrian pageant. “Beibars was a model Mameluke [wrote Sir William 
Muir] both in virtue and in vice.” 

Once more, on the verge of unity and victory, the Arab Empire 
lapsed into chaos and anarchy. The nineteen-year-old Es-Said reigned 
for two years ; his successor, aged seven, reigned for one hundred days ; 
a Turkish Mameluke Emir named Kalawun or Mansour Qalaoun from 
beyond the Caucasus seized the throne of Cairo ; a rival rose to power 
in Damascus, civil war followed and Kalawun seized Damascus also in 
1280. Then the Mongols descended once more and took Aleppo in the 
same year to meet defeat at Homs on the goth of October 1281. Pro¬ 
tracted negotiations between various nonentities followed until 1284 when 
the Sultan Kalawun (1279-1290) was in a position to complete the work 
of his predecessor, Bibars. 

Called “the Thousander” (Al-Alfi) because of the thousand golden 
pieces paid for him as a slave boy on two occasions, Kalawun was proving 
himself a great but tyrannical ruler of the same type as Bibars, lie 
enjoyed a reputation for mildness, but the presence of the Crusaders in 
Palestine had evoked an intolerance now fired to white heat. lie would 
bury a Christian alive for having made love to a Moslem girl or crucify 
another on a wooden frame carried on the back of a camel through the 
streets of Cairo—a punishment very common during the Mameluke 
period. Yet this cruel man was a pioneer in constructive genius. Outside 
Cairo arose a vast combination of hospital, medical school, laboratory, 
library, clinic and elementary school—a university of health and culture 
far ahead of its day. The arts flourished. 

1 'hc first military objective of Kalawun was the great castle of 
Margath (Merkab) near the coast of Syria at the foot of Djebel Ansariya 
between Tripoli and La Liclxe (Lattaquid). After the fall of Le Krac 
and Starkenburg, Margat shared with Athlit, Acre and Tripoli the 
distinction of being the strongest Crusading outpost in the Levant. The 
inevitable surrender took place on the 25th of May 1285. La Liclie 
fell on the 13th of April 1287 and Tripoli on the 2Gt.l1 of April 
1289. 

In the massacre which followed the fail of Tripoli seven thousand 
people perished. Many took refuge on the old Phoenician stronghold of 
the “Island of Saint Nicholas” (Jcziret Nukhleh), one of a line of small 
rocky islets olf-shore. Here all the refugees died of starvation as galleys 
laden to the water-line with fugitives laboured past on their way to 
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Cyprus. On die mainland great flames tore the sky, lighting up the 
grim fortress of the Counts of Tripoli—Le Chateau de la Mcr—and 
the caravans of Frank slaves moving inland towards the mountains. 
The crackling of fires blended with the cracking of whips. 

Kalawun did not live to complete the work of Saladin and Bibars. 
In the midst of his preparations for the next and greatest task—the 
taking of Acre—he died on the toth of November 1290, aged seventy, 
lie forbade the burial of his body until after the total elimination of the 
Franks from Syria. His son Khalil or Mclek al-Ashraf was as anxious 
as Iris father had been to see the fall of Acre. The Moslem army began 
to concentrate for the last great siege in March 1291. 

The city of Saint Jean cl’Acre was not only the capital of the shrunken 
Kingdom of Jerusalem but had become the chief commercial port of 
the Levant with a population of about forty thousand persons of very 
mixed origin. For a nominally Christian capital it was, incongruously, 
“a very sink of iniquity, in which every form of vice and crime and 
abomination flourished triumphant and unchecked.” There was no 
central administration : seventeen municipalities and feudal rulers 
claimed authority within the complicated girdie of the walls and the 
whole place was seething with hatreds and jealousies. 

Such was Acre when Melck al-Ashraf ibn-Kalawun arrived on the 
5th of April 1291 and began one of the most memorable and complex 
sieges in Syrian history. No words, certainly not the scanty contemporary 
records, can portray all the intricate horrors of what must have happened. 

As the desperate situation of the vast city was borne in on the inhabi¬ 
tants, stormy weather set in and prevented the evacuation of the women 
and children, though not the treacherous flight to Cyprus of Henry II 
dc Lusignan, the last King of Jerusalem who ever reigned in the Holy 
Land. Terror rose to panic pitch when at last the vast populace saw the 
troops throwing away their arms and armour in their mad rush for the 
boats in the harbour. From the authentic sources available to him, 
Colonel E. J. King has given us a picture of the dreadful sequel : 

At the harbour . . . horrible scenes were witnessed, made still more 
dreadful by the storm of hail and rain that had burst upon the city at the 
moment of the assault. The seashore was a mass of screaming women and 
children and panic-stricken soldiers struggling to get into the boats, with the 
sailors haggling over the price of safety and trying to pick out those who could 
pay the most. Into this mob of helpless fugitives mad with fear, rode the 
merciless Saracen hoise, killing ail whom they could reach and pursuing them 
into the very waves of the sea. . . . Many look refuge in. the churches, but 
the pitiless enemy set lire to the buildings. . . . About ten thousand survivors 
were made prisoners, of these the men were all slain by the express orders of 
the Sultan and the fate of the women and children was lifelong slavery. , . . 
With all resistance at an end, the fortifications and strongholds of the city were 
systematically destroyed and then the Sultan ordered it to be set on fire at 
four different parts. When the Saracens had finished their work, of the once 
mighty and opulent city of Acre there remained nothing but a heap of 
smouldering ruins. 1 

1 The Knights Hospitallers irt ike Haly Land, pp. 297-S. 
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It was now the 27th of May 1291. 

On Khalil’s return, Cairo was decorated and a crowd of captive 
Crusaders graced his triumphal entry ; they were followed by their 
conquerors carrying the banners of the Cross upside down and the heads 
of less fortunate (or more fortunate ?) Franks on the tips of their lances. 

The remaining Crusader towns were abandoned without offering 
much serious resistance. Tyre on the 28th of May, Sidon on the 14th of 
July, Beyrouth on the 21st, Tortosa (Tartou.s) on the 3rd of August. 
The last place held by the Crusaders on the mainland was the castle of 
Athlil on the seashore south of Haifa. It. fell on the 14th of August. 
Alone the small fortified island of Round—Lite Aradus or Arvacl of the 
Phoenicians—remained to the Crusaders and defied Islam for another 
twelve years. Apart front this, the last of the European invaders had 
gone. Now long trains of women and children, boys and girls, were 
being driven eastwards to embrace as slaves the persons and the religion 
of their enemies and conquerors. Mongols and Turks, seeing these 
things, turned increasingly against Christianity and in favour of Islam. 

It had been a hopeless struggle of close upon two hundred years—a 
struggle for a bridgehead on a distant shore far from any European 
base, with most precarious communications. It was a struggle rendered 
especially futile because there had rarely been any sci'ious ellbrt to secure 
the interior of Syria : the great inland cities of Cairo, Damascus, Baal- 
beck, Hams, Iiama and Aleppo remained always in Moslem hands as 
bases for counter-attacks. 

Once more Gibbon shall provide us with the epilogue : 

By the command of the Sultan the churches and fortifications of tire Latin 
cities were demolished : a motive of avarice or fear still opened the Holy 
Sepulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims ; and a mournful and 
solitary silence prevailed along the coast which had so long resounded with 
the world's debate d 


1 Decline and Fall, Ch. lix. 
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CHAPTER XII 


MOURNFUL AND SOLITARY SILENCE 
Mamelukes and Mongols 

Catastrophic as the history of Greater Syria has been hitheito, no break 
had been so complete as the “mournful and solitary silence” which 
separated the era of the Crusades from the Ottoman period. Strictly 
speaking, there was no “silence”—only the historians of later years were 
silent, largely because the war cries of barbarian hordes and the yells 
of the torture chamber and the hubbub of petty revolutions are so 
rarely relieved by any movement of historical importance or human 
interest. 

Unquestionably, it was at this time that Syria was blighted more 
than ever previously. The land, scarified by wars, was now largely 
neglected through insecurity and assumed almost everywhere that woe¬ 
begone aspect which so often puzzled writers of a later age who could 
scarcely bring themselves to believe that “a land flowing with milk and 
honey” had ever existed on the scarred and desolate eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

Obliteration had taken place on a large scale, leaving the obtruding 
scalps and ribs of the hills, the ruins of ancient cultivation—cairns, 
terrace walls, vineyard towers—and in the south (Palestine) and in the 
steppes of the north-east, a horizon without character or edge, a feature¬ 
less roll of scrubby and stony battlefield ; here and there low, blunt 
hills ci'owned by flat-roofed villages ; in the dust decaying relics of 
Rome or the Crusades newly plastered with the hovels of the Arab 
fellahin. Unrestricted grazing, timber felling and the attacks of 
goats on saplings was resulting in widespread soil erosion. Always 
a stony country, the central hilly backbone of Syria—especially in 
the hotter south—came to resemble more and more a vast heap of 
rubble. 

The long series of tragedies which gave such a forlorn aspect to 
Syria and Palestine were collectively responsible (more than the new 
conquerors were) for the desolation remarked by contemporary and later 
observers. There are times and places when it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that the material world, in its dumb, unconscious way, is yet 
burdened with the weight of man’s macabre deeds. In Syria one could 
almost hear the groaning and travailing of the whole creation so that 
John Reiman could later write : “Many elements enter into the desola¬ 
tion of the Holy Land and make it a place of decaying body and shiftless 
spirit, but of all these elements the ethical is supreme. The very look 
of the country suggests this. It is not merely stony—it seems to have 
been stoned —stoned to death for its sins. . . . The loose boulders and 
the scattered ruins of old vineyard terraces and village walls present all 
the appearance of flung missiles, . . . There is sore mourning over 
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the departed gloiics of Lhc land, but the only sins confessed are those 
of priests and kings long dead .” 1 

In the political field, which was equally barren, events followed a 
definite pattern—Mameluke slaves rising to power and finally becoming 
rulers of the Arab Empire at Cairo while rivals became Emirs of Damascus 
or Aleppo, frequently interfering and deposing the Sultans. Each change 
of ruler was effected in a welter of blood ; the victim of the torture 
chamber is the next hour himself a ruler, burning, racking and blinding 
his former oppressors. Against this ever-moving background of vicious¬ 
ness and vice, intcrfcictice came not only from Aleppo, Damascus and 
Kcrak, but from periodic incuisions of Mongols and Turks who filled 
the polidcal and strategic vacuum caused by the disappearance of the 
Franks. On the Tigris and the Euphrates—the latter the main artery of 
Syria—the disappearance of the settled population and the final ruin of 
some of the most striking castles in the world dates from this period which 
witnessed the ebb and How of great barbarian invasions. 

Once we have grasped this general scheme the most difficult and neg¬ 
lected period of Synan history becomes as straightforward as its 
predecessors. 

Available literary sources are scanty, descriptions of the period are 
almost non-existent. On the other hand, the architectural remains of 
the Mamelukes are magnificent. In Syria the Mongols left no abiding 
memorials ; the Mameluke Sultans of Cairo did. The great school of 
architecture which they represent affected the Moslem builders through 
many subsequent ages. The Mamelukes were masters of structure in 
fine masonry. The problem of the dome, its thrust and its setting over 
a square substructure received from them every possible solution. Aleppo 
was the Syrian city which they enriched the most, especially the quarter 
of Eirdaus, where walls covered with delicate tracery and windows filled 
with lacework of stone long survived. None ever knew better than they 
the value of shallow and discreet decoration in strong sunlight, the half¬ 
tones of a carved panel ; the sharp, black outline of a window or door 
opening ; the occasional use of darker materials. The Tekiych of Abu 
Bekr, the Khan el-Wazir, the Khan es-Sabun, the Blmaristan of El-Malik 
ez-Zahir, the tombs and gates of Aleppo generally, were masterpieces of 
human genius rivalled at the southern end of Syria by many buildings 
at Jerusalem. Typical here is the north-western minaret of the Temple 
Area (Haram es-Sherif), 

Khalil, who dealt the final blow to the Kingdom of Jerusalem, was 
assassinated near Cairo in 1293—a miserable recompense-—and his body, 
left for two days on the ground, was buried by a villager on the spot 
before being transferred to the capital. Conspiracies and assassinations, 
a prolonged famine in 1295, during which Syria was denuded for the 
feeding of Egypt, a dreadful visitation of the Plague—these were the 
beginnings of troubles. We are faced everywhere with a marked 
deterioration of the standards of life except in some of the favoured cities, 
and even there the noblest of the new buildings were surrounded by 

The Holy Land, pp. a71—u. 
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dirt, disease and death in every imaginable form. The doctrinaire 
fatalism of Islam seemed to be proved up to the hilt. There was nothing 
to be done. 

Late in 1299, during the reign of Nasir Mohammed ibn-Kalawun 
(1299-1341), the Mongols crossed the Euphrates and met the Mameluke 
army at Salamieh, north of Homs. The Mongols carried all before them 
and practically the whole of Syria, had another experience of plunder, 
murder and rape. The Mongol Ghazan, the Great Khan, who was a 
Moslem, now caused a proclamation to be made at Damascus in the 
Omayyad Mosque granting “protection for all, even for Jews and 
Christians and good government throughout Egypt so soon as it should 
come under Mongol rule.” Despite the damage caused by the invasion, 
it was a time of renaissance among the Mongols. Ghazan the Great 
(1295-1304), one of the most remarkable of their rulers, established his 
capital at the suburb of Tabriz known as Ghazaniyeh and summoned 
the constructive genius of the Persians to repair the blind destruction 
wrought by the birth pangs of Mongol power under Gengiz Khan. His 
philosophy was not. so constructive •. “The most grievous thing is to be 
born at all, for life is but a string of misfortunes closed by death.” Islam 
now replaced heathenism and debased Christianity as the accepted 
religion of the House of the 11 -Khans. 

Under this regime a Mongol Viceroy ruled over Syria for barely one 
year. The army foolishly left Syria to this civil administration with the 
result that when the Mameluke troops returned in 1300 they were able 
to occupy the country—with terrible consequences for all who had been 
friendly to the Mongols. 

A fleet now set out for the last Crusading stronghold within easy 
reach of Syria—the island of Arwad or Rouad, lying just oft’ the coast. 
Its story runs like a thread through all early Syrian history. The island 
fell in October 1302, the Christian inhabitants perished and the garrison 
went into slavery. 

A great attack on the Mongols followed. The armies encountered 
each other on the 21st of April 1303 at Merdj Soft’ar. Here the Mongols 
and their Armenian and Georgian allies met their fate. 

For once, peace reigned. Egypt flourished and with it parts of Syria. 
In both countries public works, ardstic treasures and gems of architecture 
attested the progress of taste and execution and long survived to immor¬ 
talise the name of Nasir Mohammed ibn-Kalawun. It was Ibn-Kalawun 
who removed the great doorway of the cathedral at Acre to incorporate 
it into his mosque at Cairo. At Ramleh in Palestine the great White 
Mosque received the addition of a Mameluke minaret, the "Tower of 
the Forty Martyrs” built in 1310. But when Nasir died in 1341 "with 
a name more feared than loved,” there came a time of debauchery and 
misrule worse than anything that had gone before. At a time when 
death prevailed, Sultans abandoned themselves to the frivolities and 
dissipations of their mistresses, juggler's and clowns, on whom vast 
fortunes were lavished, until, unheralded by any prophet, came the 
Angel of Death. 
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Between 134.8 and 1349 that appalling visitation, the Black Death, 
worse than all the human “scourges of God” that had swept through 
the land, laid millions in the dust. The mortality was nowhere greater 
than in geographical Syria. In Aleppo five hundred died every day. 
The land lay waste. There was none to till, none to reap, none to trade. 

Merely to blame 1 slamic rule for the desolations of the Near East— 
as most writers do—is to disLort history. No doubt Moslem fatalism 
was largely responsible, but not entirely. The Black Death was an 
added touch to a long series of calamities which must have changed the 
face of the land long before 1348. It is difficult indeed to keep a just 
balance in recording the public works of the Mamelukes before and 
after the Black Death, the ruin of many towns and the general deteriora¬ 
tion of life. Never before had the stone been so inextricably mingled 
with the dust, the brass with the straw. Tor instance, Hassan, who 
defeated a Turkoman invasion at the isolated mountain group of Djebel 
Sinjar to the west of tlie Tigris in 1350, invaded and garrisoned Tarsus 
and Adana in Anatolia but ended his life in prison in 1361 and was 
never seen again. The great Mosque of Sultan Hassan ibn-Nasir opposite 
the Citadel in Cairo commemorates at the same time a reign of conquest, 
an era of fine building and a period of dreadful uncertainty. 

The Turkish line of Mameluke Sultans which started with Kalawun 
the conqueror of Tripoli, ended in 1382 with the six-years-old Hajy and 
the cry, “The Sul tan must be man and not a child.” A line of Circassians 
followed. Under one of these rulers named Bargoug or Berkuk (1382-99), 
the builder of the Nahr-el-Kelb bridge near Beyrouth, a man who revived 
alike the glory and the shame of his Turkish predecessors, two new 
shadows fell across the Near East. 

The first potential menace to the almost unrelieved despotism of the 
Mamelukes was the phenomenal rise in power and prestige of yet another 
ancient tribal democracy from the Turkish homelands. This time Lhe 
Ottoman, or Osmanli, branch of the race was sweeping away not only 
the small principalities which remained in Anatolia as remnants of the 
Seltch.uk Turks, but in by-passing Constantinople was pushing on into 
the Balkans, bringing fresh blood to revivify the Turanian and Medi¬ 
terranean races of Anatolia and the Eastern Balkans. 

Most authorities agree that this was not a westward migration on 
an imposing scale, but that a certain amount of movement coincided 
with the rise to ascendancy of one group of Turks who took their name 
from Osman (1288-1326). The Empire which these Ottoman Turks 
were building up in Anatolia was in a state of flux when its eastern terri¬ 
tory was subjected to new pressure by the Mongols. 

This time the Mongol leadership was in the hands of one of tlie most 
ruthless and able commanders which that amazing race had produced 
■—a descendant of one of Gengiz Khan’s ministers. The new leader was 
called Timurlenk (“Timour the Lame”) and variously, Tirnourleng or 
Tamerlane. After carrying all before him in Central Asia, Timurlenk 
had turned his arms towards Anatolia. A series of most undiplomatic 
messages passed between himself and Berkuk, who called him “air angel 
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of the Evil One, destined tor hell-fire” and then conveniently died in 
I 399 j just escaping Timurlenk’s reply, which was a descent into Syria in 
1401. The Mongols came down like a whirlwind and defeated the 
united Emirs of Syria at Aleppo. That city of Mameluke art treasures 
was for three days the scene of murder and outrage and thcncc from 
town to town the Mongols passed, completing the work of the Black 
Death. Damascus, after weeks of conflagration and rapine, was left a 
heap of ruins. Timur then departed and carried wiLh him a large 
number of the most learned citizens of Damascus together with artists, 
architects and workmen to his capital of Samarkand, “a savage and 
enchanted place” beyond the Aral Sea which he wished to make ‘‘the 
most brilliant shop window of Central Asia,” 1 building lavishly and 
spectacularly for self-advertisement. No revival of arts and letters 
blossomed from the transplanted talent of Damascus. 

Timurlenk died in 1405 leaving his name to a mountain range of 
Anatolia to the immediate north-cast of Syria—Timurlenk Daghi—and 
leaving his Syrian subjects more than ever impatient with Mameluke 
rule which had so signally failed to protect them against this “Overlord 
of Asia.” The local Syrian Emirs were now more powerful than before ; 
at times the state of the country fell little short of anarchy. 

Meanwhile, the Ottoman Empire, which had come into being among 
the Turks, grew and prospered. On the 28th of May 1453 the historic 
city of Constantinople fell to this virile Power and the Byzantine Empire 
came to an end. A new nation had planted itself in one of the world's 
most strategic positions. The Turk was much more than the brilliantly 
successful adventurer which the Mongol had shown himself to be and 
he was already building in the Ottoman Empire a more virile and better 
organised State than the defunct Byzantine Empire. 

In contrast, the anarchy at Cairo continued, but received several 
checks from the occasional strong characters which the Mameluke 
Dynasty threw up from time to time. Of these, the most memorable was 
Achraf Quail-bey, variously known as ICaitbey or Kayet Bey (1468-1496) 
—a brave and able ruler who was yet not above robbing his chief minister 
of everything he possessed. Having assessed him for a large sum, Kaitbey 
had the minister flogged in his presence, and then, on the victim’s 
admission that he could pay no more, “the Sultan himself took the 
cudgels till the wretched Emir’s blood besprinkled the bystanders.” 
Despite an unfortunate foreign policy which embroiled him with the 
Osmanlis and resulted in a savage encounter at Adana in i486, Kaitbey’s 
last years were peaceful. He journeyed to A.leppo in 1487 and visited 
the banks of the Euphrates, returning by Damascus (where he built the 
western minaret of the Omayyad Mosque), Jerusalem and Hebron. He 
was responsible for the beautiful domed drinking fountain in the Temple 
Area at Jerusalem, the Scbil Kaitbey or “Dome of Elias,” a perfect gem 
of Mameluke art applied to a small building. Typical of the age was 
the reception accorded him on his return to Cairo. The road from the 
Citadel gate to the palace steps was lined with gold-embroidered silk in 

1 Ethel Mannin, South to Samarkand, pp. 278-9. 
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startling contrast to the misery and poverty around. The devoted wife 
who arranged all this died a little later of the Plague which swept off 
twelve thousand citizens in one day. 

By 1515 the menace to the Mamelukes from their northern neighbour 
had grown acute. That magnificent warrior, Selim I (1512-20), the 
ninth Padishah or Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, had added to his 
conquests Nusaybin (Nisibin), on the border of North-eastern Syria. 
Kansowa al-Ghury (1501-16) was the Mameluke reigning in Cairo at 
the time. He went out of his way to annoy Selim and led his armies up 
into Syria, bringing with him a pretender to the Ottoman throne. His 
progress was more like a picnic (on the Mameluke scale) than a precau¬ 
tionary measure against almost certain attack. 

He marched in great pomp with music, singing and festivity [wiote Sir 
William Muir]. Advancing slowly he cntcied Damascus in state, with carpets 
spread in his pathway, while European merchants scattciecl gold amongst the 
crowd. After a few days’ stay he went forward leisurely, received at Hims 
(Homs) and Hamah with festivities, towards Aleppo. At Aleppo . . . the 
inhabitants were much enraged against the Mamelukes for the outrages they 
perpetrated in the city. 1 

The only thing the Mameluke Dynasty now had to do was to have 
a military defeat. The allegiance of .Syria had already been destroyed 
through folly, neglect and cruelty. 

On the plain of Merdj Dabilc north of Aleppo the fate of yet one more 
of the great historic Powers of the Near East was decided on the 24th of 
August 1516. Kansowa was slain and his head was carried to Selim. 
To show his contempt for the garrison of the splendid Citadel at Aleppo, 
Selim sent before him a lame soldier with a club to whom the gates were 
at once opened. 

From Aleppo the Ottoman forces marched victoriously to Damascus 
where the utmost terror prevailed. Selim entered in the middle of 
October 1516. During November and December Tripoli, Safed, Gaza 
and El-Arish fell in turn. Terror seized Cairo, now ruled by Tumanbeg 
(1516-17). 

By the opening of the year 1517, geographical Syria was all a part of 
the Ottoman Empire and Selim was living in the Citadel of Cairo. The 
last Mameluke Sultan was hung at one of the city gates ‘'as a malefactor” 
on the 15th of April 1517. A tragic end to a tragic dynasty. What is 
even more historically significant, though less authenticated, is the sugges¬ 
tion that the last Caliph of the Abbasid line, Mutawaklril, resigned Iris 
office into the hands of the Ottoman conqueror from whom he accepted 
a pension! Selim himself died in 1520. Few reigns in Ottoman history 
have been more crowded with notable events. 

Thus the Ottoman Turks came to Syria as liberators. Politically 
their regime was far too easy-going for it to develop into a tyranny 
like those of the Mamelukes and Mongols except under the stress of 
disintegration and there was certainly no sign of that. Peace, if not 

1 Tk; Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, pp. 197-8. 
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prosperity, had come at last. With all their faults, the Turks were better 
rulers than the Syrian lands had enjoyed for many years. The common 
idea that a happy Arabic civilisation was disturbed by Turkish hordes 
descending into Syria and Palestine in 1517 is untrue, and in view of 
modern nationalistic tendencies on the part of both these great races may 
be mischievous. 



CHAPTER XIII 


MEN, BUT NOT NATIONS 
The Ottoman Emphe 

The House of Ottoman was now represented by the greatest of its sons. 
The Sultan or, more correctly, Padishah, was Suleyman Kanuni 
(“Solomon the Lawgiver”) or Sulieman I, supreme ruler over the 
Moslem world from 1590 to 1566. He was the conqueror of Rhodes, 
Belgrade and Budapest. Known to Europeans as “Sulieman the Mag¬ 
nificent,” the history of the Turkish people reached a climax when “as 
warrior, as organiser, as legislator, as man he had no superior ; perhaps 
no equal among the Ottoman Turks”—to quote Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 
We hasten to add the words “as architect.” The Turks were a construc¬ 
tive race with a fine building tradition. Suleyman was in more than 
name a Turkish Solomon. Like his predecessor of 970 b.c., he rebuilt 
the walls of Jerusalem. The work of Solomon, of Herod and of Suleyman 
appeared side by side in the circuit which more than any other monument 
of antiquity forms a baulemented background to the pageant of Syria. 
He walled up the Golden Gate (Bab ct-Taubeh) by which Heraclius 
had entered in 629, constructed the Damascus Gate (Bab el-Amud, or 
“Gate of the Columns”) in 1537 and completed the rest of the circuit 
by 1542. The Citadel, or “Tower of David,” on the western side of 
Jerusalem is a marvellous example of this linking of the long centuries 
by the Ottoman Empire which was heir of all the ancient Empires of 
the past. According to Mr. G. N. Jones, who excavated the Citadel in 
the twentieth century, there can be few buildings in the world to equal 
it in this respect : 

The present Citadel, a building of the Mameluke and early Tuikish periods, 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries a.d., stands upon the ruined Cnuatlei castle 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This crusading castle was built astride 
the still existing Roman or Byzantine city-wall so as to incorporate the remaining 
part of the Haoduin tower Phasael. This tower and the part of that ancient 
city-wall including the two towers lying to the south belonged to a portion 
of the Jewish “first” wall which had survived the Roman demolition of 
Jewish Jerusalem in a.d. 70. 1 

Perhaps the Citadel’s only close rival in point of historic continuity 
is the Dome of the Rock (Kubbet es-Sakhra) covering the site of Solomon’s 
high altar of burnt offering, the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite 
and the summit of Mount Moriah associated with events of the third 
millennium b.c. To this dome Suleyman added a brilliant series of 
coloured tiles. Another link with the first Solomon is Suleyman’s work 
at the three great reservoirs between Bethlehem and Hebron. Here at 
the “Pools of Solomon” he erected the characteristic Turkish fortress— 
the Khan or fortress Kalat el-Burak for Moslem pilgrims on their way 
1 Palestine Explmation Qttarterly, April 1940. 
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from Jerusalem to Hebron. It long survived—just such a “batter’d 
Caravanserai” as Omar Khayyam presents to us : 

Think, in this batter’d Caravanseiai 
Whose Dooiways are alternate Night and Day, 

How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his hour or two, and went his way . 1 

Yet it was largely a land of ruins which this capable and industrious 
administrator inherited, a land sick with ancient crimes. With all due 
respect it was not the Turk who would mollify it with the ointment of 
a gracious and paternal solicitude. In any case, we can hardly expect 
startling innovations in good government to have come ftom Istanbul— 
as the Turks call Constantinople—at such an early age in political 
development. Sufficient it is to say that the much-abused Ottoman 
Empire was far ahead of some European States at the time in general 
enlightenment. For instance, Jewish refugees fled to it from the perse¬ 
cutions in Spain. But as all Arabs and Moslems generally, including 
many savage and backward tribes, were confused in the popular mind 
of the West w'ith the Turks, and were actually called “Turks,” the sins 
of all were visited on the Turk. 

Arabic and Persian influence at the capital and in all branches of 
administration and culture was rapidly increasing its hold ; in fact, the 
word “Ottoman” was ceasing to have anything particularly Turkish about 
it. The principal political failure of the Ottoman administration was that, 
to some extent, it allowed the state of neglect into which die provinces 
had fallen to continue. It must be emphasised that the Turk was as 
much a sufferer under this system as was the Arab. More so, because he 
alone was blamed for it. 

Bertram Thomas has pointed out that: “To the Arab townsman, 
the Turk was no foreign tyrant. The Ottoman Empire was not narrowly 
Turkish in spirit, it was a loosely administered hegemony of diverse 
provinces.” The Turks “understood the wayward point of view that 
resented any close Government control; their own careless mediaeval 
methods were indeed well-suited to the taste of the tribes.” 

Authority was exercised through local aristocracy. On the whole, 
Ottoman rule in Arab lands was too light to be irksome, but there was 
wanting “that public spirit in the service of the State which springs from 
a sense of personal security and from loyalty to clean and proud 
traditions.” 3 

The theory of government which gradually gained the ascendancy 
was that the provinces were there to be exploited for the benefit of the 
central authority which spent the money largely on embellishing the 
big towns, especially Istanbul itself. Yet, Syria was once more part of 
an Empire with European relationships and interests, for the Ottoman 
Empire maintained close connections with France. Forgotten were the 
days of the Crusades : the power and strategic position of the Ottoman 

1 Rubaiyat , 1st Edn., xvi. 

3 The Arabs, p, 384, et stq. 
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Empire, its useful naval forces and the growing interests of French trade 
in the Mediterranean were strong arguments for amity. By the treaties 
of 1536, known as the Capitulations, the French had received permission 
from Siileyman to trade in all Ottoman ports—a privilege accorded to 
other nations only on condition of their ships sailing under the French 
flag. England obtained her first Capitulations in 1580. These treaties, 
in addition to matters of commerce and navigation, allowed the Powers 
concerned to appoint Consuls in the Ottoman Empire and gave the 
Consuls jurisdiction over their own nationals in civil matters, thus opening 
the door to foreign interference in matters closely affecting the peace 
and security of the State. 

Another remarkable peculiarity of the Ottoman administration was 
the millet or “nation” system whereby each religion under its Patriarch, 
or head, was counted as a “nation” and to a great extent left to its own 
devices. Turks, Arabs, Moslem Slavs, Albanians, Kurds formed the 
greater part of the millet of Islam and generally speaking they were not 
conscious of being members of different races. Members of the ancient Orthodox 
Church, whether racially Greek, Slav or Arab, were officially Rum 
(“Roman”) as being survivors of the Byzantine Empire which always 
thought of itself and called itself the Roman Empire. Arabic-speaking 
Christian villagers of Syria and Palestine of mixed racial origin who 
identified themselves in feeling with the Moslem villagers around them 
were therefore none the less “Romans,” though popularly called “Greeks.” 
Roman Catholics were known as “Latins.” Thus the various ethno¬ 
logical groups were reduced from a racial to a sectarian basis. Each 
millet kept its members together and preserved them from assimilation 
at the cost of exaggerating every point of difference to a degree of bitter¬ 
ness that passed sometimes into cruel fanaticism. Conversion in its 
outward aspect of change of religion became exceedingly difficult, though 
as a purely political device ihe millet system had something to commend 
it. Indeed, a modification of the idea has been suggested as a solution 
to the Jewish-Arab problem in modern Palestine. 

Religious intolerance is not a Turkish characteristic and the rulers 
of the Ottoman Empire entirely neglected their office of Caliph until 
the kings of France began to claim to “protect” the Latins (Roman Catho¬ 
lics) in the Empire and the Czars of Russia made the same claim for the 
Greeks (Orthodox Christians). Then the Sultans made counter-claims 
to “protect” Moslems living under the flags of France and Russia. Yet 
Siileyman and his successors possessed more of the externals of the 
Caliphate than did the later Abbasids. The Ottoman rulers were 
unquestionably the greatest princes of the Moslem world ; they possessed 
Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the sacred relics of Mohammed, 
and they were duly elected. The only legal qualification they lacked was 
that they were not Arabs of the Prophet’s own tribe or, indeed, Arabs 
at all. 

The. Ottoman Empire looked both East and West, but it was its 
connection with, the West that had the most formative effect on its life 
and culture from now onwards. 
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That the classical Renaissance had any permanent influence in the 
Ottoman Empire is a fact universally ignored. Yet furniture, pictures, 
clocks, watches and other articles of use and ornament found their way 
into the most inaccessible provinces, while architecture was stimulated 
and developed by classical motifs. Into buildings of the Turkish period 
in. Syria, Tuscan columns, semi-classical entablatures, fine mouldings, 
Italianite fanlights and shutters began to be incorporated concurrently 
with their use in Europe. During the centuries that follow, this cultural 
ferment was working, evidenced here and there by a queer, half-under¬ 
stood Westernisation under which elemental things like murder, slavery 
and the plague appear in all their barbarism ill-concealed by a pathetic 
veneer of civilisation. 

For many of the externals of that civilisation Western travellers and 
merchant adventurers were responsible. Syria was on the direct route 
to India : tire early pioneers of the East India Company in 1583 reopened 
ancient trading routes when they disembarked from the Tygrc at Tripoli, 
crossed the mountains to Aleppo, thence to Birecik (Bircdjik or Bircjik) 
above the site of ancient Carchcmish, and down part of the Euphrates 
by boat. The expedition was referred to by Shakespeare in Macbeth : 
“Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger.” In 1605 the first 
permanent charter was granted to the Governor and Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading into the Levant Seas, familiarly “the Levant 
Company.” The Company had power to employ its own Consuls; 
it had a trading monopoly in a very wide area and two “factories” in 
Syria—one at Tripoli, and at Aleppo the Khan Gueumrouk (Customs 
Warehouse). 

The famous India-Syria Highway led out of a still half-legendary 
world into that of actuality by way of the Syrian Desert (or the steppes 
further north) and through Aleppo and Tripoli. The old land routes 
were resurrected j travellers came and went and recorded their 
impressions. 

The history of Syria for the next two hundred years is largely the 
story of men who were more or less influenced by Western ideas, men who 
tried to replace the somewhat lax control of Istanbul by strong local 
governments. At its worst this tendency was a survival or revival of 
feudal chieftainships; at its best it prepared the way for some sense of 
nationhood in Syria. The facts that much of Syria was self-supporting, 
that the great cities throve independently of the Empire and of each other 
and that proud old Emirs and Sheikhs continued the traditions of ancient 
nobility made it possible for strong men to arise and enjoy a temporary 
independence absolute in all but name. Especially was this so in the 
Lebanon. 

The first of these great characters was a Druze who claimed French 
descent; he was called Fakhr-Addin or Fakhr ed-Din and had become 
Emir of the Lebanon in 1585 at the age of fourteen. _ On reaching his 
majority he determined to wrest the whole of Syria from the Ottoman 
Empire and establish an independent Kingdom, lie conquered “many 
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cities in Syria” and decided to make Sidon his capital and a worthy 
centre for the new State. He rebuilt the Citadel and surrounded the 
historic old town with a new wall. Italian architects erected for him a 
magnificent palace in the Renaissance style, surrounded by various 
other halls and palaces. These were situated in the midst of gardens, 
terraces and orchards, beautiful with flowers, fountains and boulevards. 
The plain surrounding Sidon he planted with mulberry trees with the 
result that Sidon became the centre of the silk industry in the Levant ; 
great quantities of the silk were exported to Marseilles. For the advance¬ 
ment of commerce he erected the Great Khan containing magazines 
and store-rooms, the “factory” of the French merchants, the French 
Consulate, a drug store, residences for physicians and places of 
worship. 

Fakhr ed-Din allowed religious liberty. Professing himself to be of 
European descent he treated the Christians in his dominions with equity, 
granting privileges and immunities to the Latin convents. Nazareth, 
once the home of Christ, had grown during the Crusading period, then 
dwindled. Now Fakhr ed-Din enabled the Latin order of the Franciscans 
to establish there a church and convent on the supposed site of the house 
of the Holy Family and Nazareth began to grow again in importance. 

From Sidon as the centre, branches of French trade were established 
in die other cities of Fakhr ed-Din—Ramlch in the south, Acre, Tyre, 
Beyrouth and Tripoli. The Emir built a bridge over the Owcly river ; 
this and other architectural remains witnessed to the era of peaceful 
independence which the Lebanon and parts of Palestine enjoyed under 
him. Then at a single blow he destroyed the commercial prospects of 
his capital. Fearing an Ottoman naval landing, he ordered the harbour 
of Sidon to be filled up by sinking in it old boats, stones and rubbish. 

The end of Fakhr ed-Din’s Emirate is somewhat obscure : its short¬ 
lived independence terminated in 1634. It was amid the grand scenery 
in the valley of the Owely river behind Sidon that he closed his interesting 
career of rebellion against the Sultan. A remarkable cliff above the vale 
of Merdj Bisry is full of caverns ; in one of these, which later bore his 
name, Fakhr ed-Din was besieged by the Ottoman troops—tradition says 
for seven years. When compelled to forsake the cavern by the Turks 
poisoning his supply of water, he took refuge in a cave under the waterfall 
of Djczzin. This retreat he held until it was sapped from below. The 
sturdy old Emir calmly smoked his pipe until the sapper’s chisel was 
driven up through the rug on which he was reclining. Then he surren¬ 
dered, was taken to Istanbul and there beheaded on the 14th of March 
1635. In 1697 Flenry Maundrell, visiting Sidon, refers to “an old, 
unfinished palace of Fakhr ed-Din, serving, however, the Pasha for his 
seraglio.” 

Men of Fakhr ed-Din’s type were not Druze or Arab nationalists, 
but purely gifted adventurers who could take advantage of the situation 
of their day. The foundation of their power was purely personal and 
Alphonse de Lamartine later correctly described what was true of Syria 
during the greater part of the Ottoman period : 
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You perceive no signs of an existence in common, or symptoms of a possible 
nationality, except in those parts of the Empiie where tribes of the same faith 
arc congregated . . . everywhere besides you see men, but not nations . 1 

On the death of the last descendant of the Emir F aithr ed-Din of 
Sidon, the Ghehab family provided the hereditary Emits of Lebanon, 
tuling as feudal princes from the palatial castle ofHasbaya and paying 
tribute to the Pasha of Sidon from whom they received their investiture. 
Over the rest of Syria local Emirs, or Pashas in the service of the Ottoman 
Government, ruled. Few men achieved sufficient greatness or notoriety 
to emerge from the obscure succession of feudal lords of the eighteenth 
century. Of these few was Omar al-Daher who early in that century was 
an Arab Sheikh with Safed in Galilee as his principal village. Having 
seized Tiberias by the lakeside he rebuilt its walls and carried on a war 
with the Pasha of Damascus. In 1749 he conquered Acre from a sub¬ 
ordinate of the Pasha of Sidon and established himself in it, making the 
walls and earthworks here a perfect example of an eighteenth century 
fortified town. Pie built largely on the Crusaders’ foundations and from 
the debris of the Crusaders’ walls. Under his rule Nazareth continued 
to flourish as in the days of Falchr ed-Din. Like his Druze predecessor 
he attracted the population by his good government; he increased his 
power by treaties with the Arab tribes ; became strong enough to treat 
with Damascus on equal terms ; allied himself with the Viceroy of 
Egypt and obtained the help of Russian ships against the Ottoman 
Government. Bui peace between the Sultan and the Czar and quarrels 
whli his own sons resulted in his defeat and death. 

Omar al-Daher’s successor as “strong man” of Syria was Ahmed 
el-Djezzar el-Bushnaq, one of those characters who have been instrumental 
in making the word “Oriental” much more than a geographical desig¬ 
nation. His name, El-Djezzar , meant “the Butcher/’ El-Bushnaq meant 
“the Bosnian,” A Moslem Slav, he had sold himself in youth as a slave 
at Istanbul and being purchased by an Egyptian Bey, he rose from the 
humble station of a Mameluke soldier to be Pasha of Cairo and later of 
Beyrouth and Sidon. Under his cruel but efficient rule the capital of 
the Pashalik of Sidon was removed to Acre and the sphere of his effective 
power extended to Baalbeck on the north-east and to Jerusalem on the 
south. 

In private life Djezzar departed considerably from the conventional. 
It was no uncommon thing during the course of conversation for him 
to catch one of his favourites by the ear as if in jest and to cut the ear off 
with a dagger. A perusal of contemporary accounts does not make it 
clear whether he massacred his very considerable number of wives and 
concubines once or twice. Lamartine records an incident when “he 
caused them all to be scourged, thrown into a great pit and covered over with 
quicklime.” A similar account, probably of a different 'incident, pictures 
Djezzar murdering his women with his own hand until he grew tired, 
whereupon he called in three of his fiercest soldiers to continue the work. 

1 Travels in the East, Chambers’ English Edn., p. 33. 
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“The shrieks of the victims rang through the walls and the fearful tidings 
spread through the city.” 

Yet this man was the builder of the dignified mosque at Acre in 1790, 
the crown of the system of fortifications commenced by Omar al-Daher 
which now Djezzar completed. The materials for the mosque were 
brought from Ashkelon, Caesarea, Sidon and other historic sites. The 
new work was described a few years later by John Game as “a monument 
of the liberality and devoutness of the ferocious Djezzar, who perhaps 
raised it as a kind of compensation for his many atrocities,” 

Game continues : 

The sycamore and the palm shadow the aiea of this beautiful mosque and 
a fine fountain murmurs there : here, the tyiant, when evening had biought 
the dim religious light the Tuiks love, used to come and pray beneath the 
corridors and the dome his own hand had raised. . . . The phantoms of the 
thousands he had butchered in cold blood, treacherously, often smilingly, in 
the dungeon, by the hatchet or the tvave, never rose to his fancy or his conscience, 
to cloud his devotions or disturb his hopes. Had even the beings he had maimed, 
of the wealthy, the noble, as well as the poor and help less—whose noses, ears, 
lips he had lopped and took not as yet the life—risen like swift and mangled 
witnesses against him on the shore of the dark river—he would have sternly 
elbowed his way to the regions of' bliss. And Djezzar, in the mosque, was 
mnarkably devout ; said his prayers with a loud and fervent voice and went 
through all the genuflections and bobbings and prostrations, 1 

But the Pasha of Acre had a rival. All his days there was almost 
continuous war between Djezzar—who officially represented the Ottoman 
Government—and the Emir Bechir Chehab of the Lebanon. 

Bechir also was a man of tremendous ambition and a great builder. 
He was the master of an immense fortune, part of which he had obtained 
by marrying the rich widow of a prince of the same noble house of Chehab 
whose former husband’s death he had previously arranged, lie built 
for himself the truly wonderful palace at Beiteddine. Beneath the 
picturesque mountain town of Deir cl-Kamar runs a sublime glen on 
the opposite side of which Bechir’s palace rose thi'ee hundred feet above 
the bed of the ravine and higher up the lull two smaller palaces, one for 
his mother and one for his eldest son. Though completed in the early 
nineteenth century, the principal palace ranks among the finer specimens 
of Arabic architecture. 

While the Butcher of Acre was praying and slaying and Bechir 
admiring the glorious stage scenery of his capital amid the Lebanon 
mountains, a less picturesque series of events had been taking place in 
Europe, where also a “strong man” had arisen exclaiming : “It is useless 
to try to maintain the Turkish Empire ; we shall witness its downfall 
in our lifetime.” 

In April 1798 Napoleon Buonaparte took command of the Army 
of the East and his instructions (drafted by himself) included the 
capture of Egypt and the eventual cutting of a channel through the 
Isthmus of Suez to make France mistress of the Red Sea. Egypt was to 

3 1 Syria, tfw Holy Land anti Asia Minor Illustrated, Vol. I, p. ag. 
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be transformed under Frenrh rule. When at last he set sail on the 19th 
of May 1798, Napoleon took with him not only an army of twenty-five 
thousand men, but engineers, mathematicians, architects, archaeologists, 
historians and scientists. It was to be a kind of Crusade which would 
bring to Western Asia and to Egypt a new type of Western civilisation. 
As a military adventure it was doomed to failure but by indirect means 
it partially succeeded in its cultural objective. It woke the Ottoman 
Empire fiom its long slumber far more effectively than the sporadic 
movements under Syrian chieftains could ever do. 

The French landed in Egypt on the 1st of July 1798. The following 
day the decayed old town of Alexandria fell. When Napoleon eventually 
came in sight of the Pyramids of Ghizeh and uttered the memorable 
words : “Soldiers, from the summit of yonder Pyramids forty centuries 
look down on you,” there was a searching of hearts and stirring of weapons 
in Great Britain and in the Ottoman Empire. Strange to say, the Empire 
of which Egypt still formed an integral part was not yet officially at war 
with France—even after the Battle of the Pyramids on the 21st of July 
1798 and the occupation of Cairo by the French on the following day. 
But the British Navy succeeded in cutting the communications of this 
enormous French bridgehead in North Africa on the rst of August when 
it came upon the French fleet lying in the wide Bay of Aboukir between 
Alexandria and Rosetta and at the “Battle of the Nile” completely 
smashed it. Encouraged by this British victory, the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment under Selim III (1789-1807) plucked up courage to declare war 
on France on the 1st of September and prepared to reconquer the lost 
province. All this would have daunted a less obstinate soldier than 
Napoleon. Fie decided on one of those gambles which are characteristic 
of his kind and determined to take the offensive by striking upwards 
through Syria. 

Among the immediate repercussions of these events was their unseen 
influence upon the personal outlook and ambitions of a lieutenant of 
Albanian irregulars fighting with the Ottoman forces against Napoleon 
in Egypt, 

Born in 17G9—the same year as Napoleon—at the small Macedonian 
port of Kavilla, Mohammed Aly (Mehmet Ali) was ihcson of an Albanian 
Moslem peasant. He became a small trader in tobacco before Napoleon’s 
invasion gave him a chance of carving a career for himself amidst a more 
deadly smoke. He was greatly impressed by the military superiority 
of European troops and still more so by Napoleon’s plans for the regenera¬ 
tion of Egypt. Napoleon’s was the kind of career evidently open to men 
of humble birth but of outstanding military and political genius and if 
Napoleon, why not himself, a man with a better experience of the Near- 
East and with the advantage of starting as a lieutenant rather than a 
petit caporal ? 

Such were the cogitations of Mohammed Aly as Napoleon’s offensive 
began with its advance along the ancient caravan route into Palestine, 
by way of El-Arish and Gaza. 

After narrowly escaping capture at Khan Yunis—a place which might 
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well have been famous in the world’s history had he been taken there— 
Napoleon arrived before Jaffa on the 4th of March 1799 and carried the 
old town by storm on the 6th, massacring the garrison by an act of 
treachery for which retribution came in the form of the Plague. In the 
“Plague Gallery” at the Armenian convent Napoleon’s men “died like 
flies” but not in sufficient numbers to prevent the advance of the main 
army towards Acre. 

The British Admiral Sir Sidney Smith arrived off Acre with two ships 
as Napoleon was pushing up the coast. 

When the French made eight successive assaults on Acre they were 
repulsed by Djczzar’s troops, directed and inspired by a finer leadership 
and better technical skill than “the Butcher” alone could have summoned. 
“On yonder little town depends the fate of the East,” Napoleon exclaimed. 
Leaving Acre besieged he turned eastwards along the strategic valley 
that leads inland and on the 16th of April 1799 at Mount Tabor (Jebel 
ct-Tor) crushingly defeated a body of Turks. This enabled him to advance 
as far as Nazareth and Safed, the most northerly towns of any appreciable 
size in historical Palestine. As there was no cpiestion of Djezzar turning 
traitor to the Ottoman Empire—Sir Sidney Smith would see to that— 
Napoleon now sent emissaries with letters to the Emir Bcchir Ghehab 
at Beitcddine urging him to embrace his cause. Bechir, however, sus¬ 
pected that Napoleon was riding for a fall. His cautious reply was that 
“he was disposed to unite himself to him” but would not do so “until 
after Acre was taken.” < 

Meanwhile Acre was building up a reputation for impregnability. 
For sixty days the sufferings of the French outside the walls were intense 
until it became obvious that any advance through Syria to Anatolia was 
a mad dream. Most reluctantly resigning his project, Napoleon raised 
the siege and returned whence he had come, maintaining his supremacy 
in Egypt, however, at the Second Battle of Aboukir on the 25th of July 
1799. It was not failure or defeat in Egypt, but other reasons outside 
Near Eastern politics, which necessitated his eventual departure. When 
Napoleon had left, his forces were beaten at Alexandria in March 1801 
and at Cairo in June. By September 1801 the adventure was at an end, 
and the French had gone, leaving their influence behind them. 

On the Allied side one star was sinking. In 1804 Djezzar Pasha of 
Acre died in his bed, calmly, unconcernedly, unrepentingly, at near 
eighty years of age, thereby disappointing many prophets of retribution. 
The new Ottoman representative at Acre was Stileyman Pasha who was 
incidentally a firm friend of the Emir Bechir who in turn was a firm friend 
of Mohammed Aly. Napoleon’s invasion seemed to have brought the 
great men of the Near East together for once. 

In 1805 the Mameluke Sheikhs of Cairo, still men of some political 
consequence, requested Mohammed Aly to become their Governor. 
On the 9th. of July 1805 the Ottoman Government confirmed tins choice 
and the former tobacconist of Kavalla became Pasha of Egypt, “Moham¬ 
med Ali el-Kebir.” 

“The extraordinary success already achieved by Mehemel Ali [wrote 
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Sir J. A. R. ManioLt] might, well inspire that brilliant barbarian— 
half an illiterate savage, half a consummate statesman, wholly a genius— 
with ambitions even more far-reaching.” 1 It soon became clear that a 
new and ruthless spirit was guiding Egyptian affairs. It had already 
become clear that what happened in Egypt was likely to have important 
repercussions in Syria. 

1 The Eastern Question, p. aa6. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MODERN PHARAOH 
The Egyptian Empire of Mohammed Aly 

In many subtle ways there were characteristics common to tire six men 
whose careers in the Levant have so far been outlined. All were ruthless, 
all were careless of human life yet all shared an enthusiasm for certain 
kinds of constructive work. Fakhr ed-Din had set his stamp on Sidon, 
Omar al-Daher on Tiberias, Bcchir on Beiteddine, Djezzar on Acre, 
Napoleon on Egyptian culture generally, and now Mohammed Aly 
began to replan Cairo. He remodelled the Citadel of Salaclin where 
he commenced the noble Mosque that bears his name, the fortifications 
which the. Mosque crowns and the large town house or palace nearby 
in its rather crude Baroque style. The great street of Sharia Mohammed 
Aly was one of his interesting late Renaissance works : “a base imitation 
of the Rue de Rivoli,” it has been rather unjustly called. 

At Alexandria was to be a new capital to reflect the glory of a new 
dynasty, the most important seaport in the Levant, “the gateway to the 
Indian path” at the place which Napoleon had said “ought to mark the 
capiLal of the world.” 

The humiliating episode of the Mackenzic-Frascr expedition of 1807 
(when the British had landed a second force in Egypt and had been 
pushed into the sea) was soon erased from British memories by later 
victories over Napoleon himself but for Mohammed Aly it served as the 
necessary spur to greater things. He had defeated the defeaters of Napoleon. 

There was now no doubt in his own mind—and little in the minds of 
others—about the objects which he meant to attain. They were two : 
to make himself master of Egypt, “a modern Pharaoh,” and to make 
Egypt supreme over the adjacent lands—the Sudan, Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey, the, entire Ottoman Empire. For the time being the expansionist 
part of his programme could wait—better to take full advantage of the 
privileges to be enjoyed as a loyal vassal of the new Sultan, Mahmut II 
—“Mahmoud the Reformer.” 

Parallel to military reorganisation on European lines, Mohammed 
Aly introduced a complete revolution in the economic life of the country. 
By an act of outright confiscation he “nationalised” the land and 
resources of Egypt and himself became the sole owner of the soil, while he 
converted the principal products into State monopolies, intensified 
agriculture by a system that amounted to slave labour and introduced 
cotton growing in the Nile Delta region. 

Factories, iron-foundries and light arms works sprang up ; Warburton 
saw at Cairo “a chicken hatching oven” ; the city of Alexandria and 
portions of Cairo assumed that “piebald” appearance of mixed Arab, 
Turkish and Italian building which, was becoming characteristic of 
Near Eastern towns. Regarded as one of the engineering wonders of the 
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age was the Mahmoudieh canal constructed to link Alexandria with the 
Nile embankment at Atfeh. Peninsular and Oriental boats from England 
called at Alexandria ; English steamers plied on the Mahmoudieh 
Canal to Alfeh and thence on the Nile to Boulac, the port of Cairo, and 
from Cairo the “well appointed four-horse Suez Mail” took one on the 
way to India. 

Though, according to J. L. Stevens, European observers of the day 
displayed a tendency “to keep themselves under a delusion in regard to 
everything in Egypt,” Mohammed Aly’s dealing with the sole remaining 
hindrance in the way of supreme power provided the classic instance of 
his rulhlessncss. 

The Mameluke leaders had raised him to power ; they were now to 
be destroyed. On the ist of March 1811 was the celebration of the 
appointment of his son Toussoun as head of an expedition against the 
Wahabis of Arabia, or as some authorities state, the investiture of his 
stepson, Ibrahim Pasha, with the command of the new Egyptian army. 
Four hundred and seventy Mameluke squires attended the function and 
after receiving a flattering welcome at the Citadel palace, all but one 
were massacred by means of concealed guns. 

Interior organisation being complete and political rivals having been 
destroyed, the strange and cruel personality that was stamping its image 
on the face of Egypt was now free to extend its influence to Syria. 

As reward for services to the Sultan in the Greek War of Indepen¬ 
dence, Mohammed Aly had been promised the Pashalik of all Syria: he 
was offered instead that of Crete. His stepson, Ibrahim Pasha, was to 
govern in Mahmut’s name the reconquered Greek Peninsula, but events 
prevented this scandalous dealing in Greek territory and the ambitious 
Pashas were forced to seek their reward elsewhere. Syria, at least, 
Mohammed Aly was determined to have. The pretext for art invasion 
was soon forthcoming in the refusal of the new Pasha of Acre—Abdallah 
—to surrender some Egyptian political refugees who had fled to him for 
protection. In November 1831 Ibrahim Pasha, Gommandei-in-Ghief of 
Mohammed Aly’s invasion forces, set out in the footsteps of Napoleon. 
Pie had the advantage of being the kind of leader to appeal most strongly 
to Orientals, “heavy handed but humorous, knowing how to impart to 
his decisions that quaint proverbial savour which dwells in the mind of 
the people and makes good stories.” 1 

Acre resisted Ibrahim for six months and fell on the 27th of May 
1832. The walls were shattered and the whole town badly damaged. 
Abdallah Pasha, who fought well, could easily have defeated Ibrahim 
if the Ottoman Government had made efforts to throw in reinforcements 
by sea to the exhausted garrison. But Ibrahim was more fortunate than 
Napoleon : Abdallah was sent as a prisoner to Mohammed Aly in Egypt 
and all Palestine was quickly overcome. Even the wilder regions of 
Transjordan were forced to acknowledge the invader and in 1832 Ibrahim 
partly destroyed the great castle of Kerak built in 1136. In what was 
once Judaea he released from prison a notorious bandit, Abu Ghosh 

J Plckthall, Folk Lon of the Holy Land, pTtlo.cc, p, xvi. 
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(“the Father of Lies”), chieftain of the village of Kuryat el-Enab, the 
ancient Kirjath-jearim on the road between Jaffa and Jerusalem, a 
village which the Crusaders had thought to be Emmaus. This Abu 
Ghosh, who should be ranked among the “strong men” of this period, 
had been for long the virtual ruler of South-western Palestine and had 
been able to subdue by stratagem and cunning all his native hill country, 
including the town of Nablus in Central Palestine. He was rewarded 
with the Governorship of Jerusalem. 

It was now necessary for the “strong man” of the Lebanon to declare 
himself. History had repeated itself more suddenly than the Emir Bcchir 
Ghehab had expected ; this time he had to throw in his lot with the 
invader with less reserve. Beiteddine presented a lively scene as the 
chieftains came in to join the army of Ibrahim. “It was like the passage 
of the fiery cross through the highlands [wrote an eye-witness]. The 
great court of the palace was crowded with men and steeds already 
arrived ; some lounging idly, or smoking, or conversing in groups : 
many of* the more curious mounted the roofs and terraces to look out 
afar for the coming of the troops of Lebanon and the banners. The 
galleries and recesses were filled with officers and soldiers, eagerly passing 
in and out, while the Emir was in his hall of audience, in earnest consulta¬ 
tion with his chief counsellors and friends.” 1 

Bechir’s alliance was cemented by his utter dependence on Ibrahim 
who now took up residence at Deir el-Ivamar. To show his zeal in the 
cause of Ibrahim, the Emir, aged as he now was, accompanied the 
invading army a good part of the way to Damascus, carried in a litter. 
Damascus fell on the 15th of June 1832 ; on the 9th of July Ibrahim 
routed thirty thousand Ottoman troops sent against him under nine 
Pashas. After this “Battle of the Nine Pashas” in the Orontes (Asi) 
valley near Iioms, Ibrahim entered Aleppo on the 15th and on the 28th 
he reached the Pass of Beylan which is the key to the Bay of lskanderun 
or Alexandretta, There at “the Gates of Syria” he met the main 
Ottoman force. After a spell of determined resistance, a panic seized 
the Osmanlis, who fled in the direction of Adana, losing all their stores 
and tlurteen thousand men killed. The remnants were re-formed at 
Konya, leaving Ibrahim master of the whole of geographical Syria on 
the 29th of July 1832. tie entered Antioch unopposed, whither the 
people of the border district of Urfa to the north-east sent a deputation 
with their submission. 

Syria was soon left behind. Ibrahim spent the autumn in Cilicia, 
preparing for his penetration into the mountain massif of Anatolia. In 
all his later campaigns he succeeded until he reached Western Anatolia 
at Kiltahya and thence with unparalleled impudence wrote to Mahmut 
“asking permission to take up a still more threatening position at Brusa.” 

The military weakness of the Ottoman Empire was the source of its 
diplomatic strength. The substitution of a virile Albanian dynasty on 
the shores of the Bosphorus was the last thing desired by the Powers—- 
particularly by Russia. The Czar secured from Cairo the promise that 

1 John Came, Syria, the Holy Land arid Asia Mittftr Illustrated , Vol. I ; p. 27, 
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Ibrahim should not advance beyond Kutahya and sent forces to the 
Bosphorus to “protect” Mahmut until Ibrahim should recross the Taurus, 
back into Syria. Mohammed Aly, however, stuck out for the cession to 
himself of the whole of Syria, part of Iraq and the port and district of 
Adana in Cilicia and won the day on the 8th of April 1833 when under 
the Convention of Kutahya his terms were conceded in full. 

From the spring of the year 1833 to the summer of 1840 Greater Syria 
and a large part of Anatolia were directly governed by Ibrahim Pasha 
as part of the Egyptian Empire of Mohammed Aly. Sultan Mahmuf s 
ill-advised attempt to reverse the Kutahya agreement by resort to armed 
force failed on the 24th of June 1839 by the utter defeat of the Ottoman 
army once more, near Nisip on the Euphrates, and the death a little 
later of the broken-hearted Mahmut, one of the best rulers the Ottoman 
Empire had ever had. 

We are now once more in an era of splendid documentation : an 
almost balTlingly rich contemporary literature witnesses to the state of 
Syria under Ibrahim Pasha. During his regime Europeans were encour¬ 
aged throughout the Egyptian Empire. To this period we owe the classics 
of Oriental travel, many of them finely illustrated with steel engravings. 
To quote Sir Harry Charles Luke : “During these nine years (1831-40) 
Europe progressed from a state of mediaeval ignorance of the country 
almost to its present well informed condition.” 1 

At Antioch, the most northerly of the Syrian cities, Ibrahim Pasha 
constructed a new palace outside the walls, demolishing a portion of the 
historic fortifications to furnish the necessary materials. Iskenderun or 
Alexandrctta was of great importance to him, being the port for Antioch, 
Aleppo and the surrounding districts. The arrival of ships from Egypt 
gave an extent and activity to its trade which it had not possessed since 
Hellenistic times. By Ibrahim’s directions the formidable and unhealthy 
marshes of this upper corner of the Levant coast were drained. It was 
also in Ibrahim’s time that Beyrouth sprang into prominence as the 
capital of the Lebanon. Fie made of this old Phoenician port the grand 
quarantine station on the Syrian coast and obliged all ships to call there. 
European merchants had already tended to move thither from Sidon and 
foreign Consuls made it their residence. In a few short years Beyrouth 
became what contemporaries described her as being—“Queen of the 
East.” 

Policy, but not Liberalism, induced Ibrahim to abolish all distinctions 
between religious sects ; local feuds were put down by his strong arm ; 
robbers disappeared from the roads. But the expenses of the adminis¬ 
tration were enormous ; the taxes were raised ; the hated conscription 
was enforced with far greater thoroughness than anything the Osmanlis 
had been able to do and it was not long before Mohammed Aly intro¬ 
duced Syria to the crushing system of monopoly which was already working 
in Egypt. Several small towns and villages rebelled. There was, for 
instance, a Moslem quarter at Bethlehem which Ibrahim destroyed after 
a rebellion in 1834, leaving the city as entirely a nominally Christian one. 

1 The Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan (1930), p. 37. 
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YeL another place, also closely associated with the histoiy of Christianity, 
benefited from his constructive work. South of Tiberias were the hot 
springs of Hammath where Ibrahim erected in 1833 the domed bath 
buildings which bore his name. He was also responsible for the immi¬ 
gration of Egyptian peasants whose settlements extended as far north 
as Cilicia ; on the whole their standard of life was below that of native 
Syrians and Turks. 

Of the general atmosphere of the country at the time, W. II. Bartlett 
wrote : 

At Damascus a profound discontent was known to be fermenting among 
the people, which was only lestrained by the vigour of the aclminisu atiou and 
the formidable force then within the city. Let Ibiahim but sustain a defeat 
and it was certain that nothing could prevent a rising. The European icsi- 
dents, who had recently ventured to establish themselves, felt as if upon a 
volcano that might explode at any moment. The Consul had a house in tire 
city but never ventured to sleep there ; and horses were always kept in 
readiness for escape to the mountains in ease of need. 1 

John Game provides a typically English postscript : 

Things changed greatly in Damascus under Ibrahim, who was the Libeial 
of the East : he established a good daily market for meat and other provisions ; 
the traveller can now partake of roast beef and mutton and excellent sherry 
at the house of the hospitable Consul. * 

The domination of the Levant by Mohammed Aly and Ibrahim 
Pasha coincided with the beginning of tire era of mechanical transport 
and the philosophical—almost religious—confusion of mechanical tech¬ 
nique with the essence of civilisation. That era commenced in the “Canal 
Age” with Mohammed Aly’s Mabmoudieh Canal and “steamboat 
connection to Cairo” and reached a level of technical ambition hitherto 
unknown in Syria with the magnificent scheme for linking the British 
Isles with India by way of the Mediterranean Sea, Syria, the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf. 

An expedition went to Syria headed by Colonel (later General) 
Francis Rawden Chesney in 1835 to explore the possibilities of the 
scheme. The project was to revive the ancient Hellenistic port of 
Seleucia (Suveydiyc) on the Mediterranean near the mouth of the 
Orontes (Asi) river in North-western Syria. The Orontes itself was to 
be “cleared and rendered secure and available for steam vessels” and a 
canal of sixty-seven miles in length was to be cut from the Orontes to a 
spot opposite Bir (Birecik, Biredjik), Temporary docks and slips were 
constructed on tire Euphrates some two and a half miles below Birecik. 
To this new river station (named Port William because of the personal 
interest which William IV took in the enterprise) two “iron paddle- 
wheel steam-boats,” the Tigris and the Euphrates , were brought overland 
from the mouth of the Orontes. They were moved in sections along a 
“corduroy” road except where they were rafted along such stretches of 

1 Footsteps, p. 50. a Syria, VoL I; p. 43. 
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water as the Lake of Antioch (Amik Golti). The boilers, mounted on 
wagons and dragged by forty pairs of oxen, could travel only at the rate 
of half a mile a day. Coaling stations were meanwhile established on 
the Euphrates at Deir ez-Zor in Syria and at Anna lower downstream. 
Thus once more the wheel of enterprise had turned full circle : we have 
seen how nearly twenty-two centuries previously Alexander had taken 
his dismantled ships overland to Thrapsacus (Dibsd el-Burj). 

Colonel Ghesney produced a full account of this fascinating adventure 
in his Namitive of the Euphrates Expedition , 1835-7 °f which very few 
copies are known to exist. A short summary in John Carrie’s Syria is 
the only generally accessible account : 

Colonel Ghesney and his companions, on reaching the fitst step of their 
gallant enterprise, encamped on a dry spot of ground near Suadeah, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, in bell tents and marquees, with a long tent for their 
provisions. Shears were erected to unlade the stores, etc., and the scene, with 
the British 11 a g floating over their heads and the noble mountains which 
surrounded them, of whom Gasius was the monarch, was most animated and 
picturesque. An observatoiy was also erected. The bar in the river rendered 
the landing of goods often difficult and laborious and at times the sea broke 
over it fearfully. . . . They proceeded by land to Antioch, where they hired 
a large house and were very hospitably received and well treated, both by 
natives and officers belonging to Ibrahim Pasha, though the latter was long 
hostile to their proceeding. . . . After unparalleled toils, the larger steamer 
was afloat in the Euphrates; it was launched, broadside on, from a height of 
twenty-three feet, in an angle of twenty-seven degrees, along three slips, and 
went off in good style, with the Turkish, Arab and English flags flying, amidst 
the firing of guns and rockets and to the astonishment of the natives to see 
iron Jloat . 1 

The river was actually descended and surveyed all the way to the 
Persian Gulf but the Tigris was lost with twenty of her crew in a violent 
hurricane near El-Ghaim just below Abu Kemal and the Euphrates alone 
survived to ascend the Tigris river. 

In this way tire Age of Steam came to Syria in the days of Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

Owing to the growing interests of European countries in the Ottoman 
Empire as a strategically important area at the crossing place of routes 
to 1 ndia, Africa, Russia and the Balkans, the position of Mohammed Aly 
and his militant stepson was constantly under review. After protracted 
negotiations, Russia, Prussia, Austria and Great Britain came to an 
agreement with the Ottoman Government on the 15th of July 1840, 
concluding on that day a “Convention for the Pacification of the Levant.” 
The young Sultan Abdtil Mecit (Abd el-Medjid) agreed under the terms 
of the Convention to confer upon Mohammed Aly the hereditary Pashalik 
of Egypt and for his lifetime the administration of Southern Syria 
(Palestine) “including the fortress of St. Jean d’Acre, with the title of 
Pasha of Acre.” failing acceptance within ten days the Palestine part 
of the offer was to be withdrawn. Failing acceptance within twenty 

1 Vol, 1 ; pp. 77-8. 
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clays the whole offer was to be void, sea communication between Syria 
and Egypt was to be cut and the Ottoman Empire restored to its former 
integrity. France alone held aloof from these terms and let it be known 
that her sympathies were with “the disciple of Napoleon, his apostolic 
successor in Egypt.” 

Mohammed Aly refused the terms of the Convention. His refusal 
conjured up an Anglo-Austrian fleet which appeared off Beyrouth on 
the nth of August 1840, the Sultan declared him to be an ouLlaw, a 
chill of fear crept through the sunny courts of Bciteddinc and a wave of 
restiveness passed over the hill tribes. 

The Powers attacked Ibrahim at Beyrouth on the 9th of September 
and captured the town ; Sidon and Tyre fell shortly afterwards. On the 
3rd of November “powerful steam frigates” led by the steam-driven 
Phoenix ran in close to the walls of Acre and after two hours die city 
magazine exploded, sending two thousand of the defenders into the sky. 
“The whole mass of the lofty fortifications appeared like one great 
volcanic mountain, enveloped in a pyramid of cloucl-like smoke, through 
which the lightnings flashed, and the thunder pealed from every baLtle- 
ment and bastion,” wrote Eliot Warburlon. 1 In the night the Egyptians 
evacuated the battered town which had been the strongest fortress in 
the Levant. 

The coastal strongholds were going one by one and there was no good 
overland supply line from Egypt. The Arabs were restive, the mountain 
tribes rising. Ibrahim decided therefore to cut his losses and make for 
home. The collapse of Egyptian rule in Anatolia and Syria was as 
sudden as its establishment and was completed when Ibrahim evacuated 
Adana, Tarsus, Iskanderun, Aleppo, Zable, Jaffa, Jerusalem and, at 
length, Damascus, whence he moved southward by the inland route east 
of Jordan, crossed country to Gaza and dodged the Allied fleet all the 
rest of the way to Egypt. 

Mohammed Aly’s Empire became thereafter a legend. Syria was 
left to the tribesmen except for the walled towns and larger villages 
where the Ottoman Government established once more its inefficient 
and easy-going rule. The Bedouin once more descended to the very 
walls of the cities, like the “squalid but magnificent cavalier” whom 
Eliot Warburton encountered near Acre ; “He proceeded to eulogise 
the English and Ibrahim Pasha, who appears at present to be considered 
as the hero of the East. We were then in sight of Acre, and I asked 
him if he remembered our bombardment: suddenly his countenance 
lighted up as if it reflected the magnificent explosion and he exclaimed 
'Ibrahim Pasha, taib , taib (very good) pop! pop! pop !—Ingaleez (the 
English) taib kheteer (excellent)-—loo / Bombe P and, so saying, he shot 
his lance high into the air to illustrate the explosion as compared with 
the Egyptian’s fusillade.” 8 

The Pasha’s firm rule being withdrawn, long-standing accounts were 
Immediately referred to a bloody arbitration and settled in death. The 
old Emir Bechir Ghehab surrendered to the English and died in exile 

1 The Orescent and the Cross, p, 213. 2 find., pp. an-12. 
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at Istanbul. The fate of Mohammed Aly was very different. Of all 
the characters in this scene from the pageant of Syria he alone founded 
a lasting dynasty and for the second time outdid Napoleon. After long- 
discussion, Abdul Mecit issued a decree on the ist of June 1841 conferring 
on the House of Mohammed Aly “the Government of Egypt, Nubia, 
Kordofan, Darfur, Senaar and the Island of Tliasos,” thereby proving 
true the dictum of Alexander Walter King-lake : 

Syria was no Field for contests strictly Asiatic—Europe was involved ; and 
though the heavy masses of Egyptian troops, clinging with strong giip to the 
land, might seem to hold it fast, yet every peasanL practically felt and knew' 
that in Vienna, or Petersburg, or London, there were four or live pale-looking 
men w'ho could pull down the star of the Pasha with shreds of paper and ink. 

1 Eolhen (Everyman Edn.), p. 209. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE MOVING FINGER 
The Bitth of National Consciousness 

One of the consequences of the Egyptian occupation of Syria was to 
upset the political balance between Christians, Druzes and Moslems in 
the Lebanon owing to Ibrahim’s emancipation of the Christians. The 
Maronitc Christians with their close connection with the Latin Church 
were under the wing of France. Great Britain was partial to the Druze 
mountain tribes. To all this was added a certain amount of discontent 
on the part of peasants who had been subject to the power of feudal 
Emirs for so long. 

In Palestine a third factor was Russia’s championship of the Orthodox 
Church set against France’s championship of the Latins. Needless to 
say, religion as such played little part in these rivalries; religious 
partisans were the victims rather than the agents of the increasing unrest 
which culminated in the Crimean War of 1854-6. 

Few contemporaries had the insight to realise that although the 
occasion of the strife was religious and connected with the Holy Places 
of Palestine, the real causes were political. In any case the seat of the 
war itself was remote from any part of Syria. Its consequences, however, 
for the entire Ottoman Empire, were far-reaching. Among other things 
it served to hasten the process of linking the Empire with the polity of 
Europe—especially with Great Britain and France. The old Oriental 
Power was a candidate for European nationhood—and after the Treaty 
of Paris, which terminated the Crimean War, there was no doubt of the 
success of the candidature : the Ottoman Empire was “admitted to 
participate in the advantages of the public law and system of Europe” 
and her independence and territorial integrity were to be respected. In 
return Abdul Mecit undertook to ameliorate the condition of his subjects 
“without distinction of religion or of race” against a promise of non¬ 
intervention “in the relations of His Majesty the Sultan with his subjects 
and in the internal administration of the Empire.” Unfortunately the 
result was announced before the candidate had been examined. 

The Treaty of Paris was signed on the 30th of March 1856. In 1857 
the Ottoman Government was represented in one of its danger-spots— 
the Lebanon—by a particularly loathsome type of Governor—Khurshed 
Pasha, known to Europeans as “Cursed Pasha,” a man whose sole 
ambition was the consolidation of power by dividing the subject peoples 
against each other. Fighting between Druzes and Maronites flared up 
in the spring of i860 ; the Moslems made common cause with the 
Druzes and the Ottoman soldiery did not lift a finger to help, so that 
very soon the flames of massacre had spread to Damascus itself where 
eleven thousand people died in an orgy of savagery. Typical was the 
massacre at the attractive mountain town of Hasbaya in Lebanon, where 
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the imposing castle or palace was the refuge of the Christian inhabitants 
who had demanded and been accorded Government protection : after 
disarming them under guarantee “the soldiers drove the Christians into 
the central courtyard of the Scraia (palace), beating and stabbing them 
and tearing off their clothes, and then, the gates being thrown open, the 
Druzes rushed in with a loud yell. The butchery was soon complete 
and eight hundred mangled corpses lay piled on each other.” 1 

The European reaction was immediate. At the end of August 18G0 
a French expeditionary force landed at Beyrouth and the second French 
occupation of a part of Syria since Crusading times took place. By the 
time the French arrived the disorders had almost ceased, but the presence 
of French troops did much towards final pacification before their with¬ 
drawal. Some credit is due also to a very able Ottoman administrator, 
Fuat Pasha, who arrived on the scene with wide powers to punish the 
guilty and to concert measures for the better government of the Lebanon. 
The result was finally expanded into the Reglement Organique of 1864. 
whereby Syria was divided into provinces or “vilayets” administered on 
highly centralised lines by Governors directly responsible to Istanbul. 
The Lebanon, however, was not to be included in the Vilayet of Beyrouth 
but was placed under a special regime under a Christian Governor and 
an administrative council. The whole formed an independent sandjak 
( sancak , county) of more advanced political status than any other part 
of the Arabic-speaking Syrian lands. This partial independence helped 
to foster the first traces of national feeling, but against any such feeling 
must be set the European influences which caused the Lebanon to look 
to the West rather than to the Arab world for the form and content of 
her culture and aspirations. 

In Syria as a whole, the years which followed the Crimean War 
were somewhat barren of political interest. Trends of thought were 
slow to exhibit themselves outwardly. It was pre-eminently the era of 
the “Unchanging East,” though all tire time inexorable change was 
taking place, in spite of the accession of the incompetent Abdul Aziz in 
1861. “These many centuries this has been one of that sad multitude 
of nations who have sent forth a spirit that has inspired and moved the 
world and who yet themselves sit desolate and listless,” wrote John 
Kclrnan. 2 Bui in retrospect the changes introduced into the Levant 
during the reigns of Abclill Mecil and Abclul Aziz were far-rcaching. 

The great difference between this and the former periods of Syrian 
history lies in the fact that the country was passive, creating little and 
receiving almost everything from Europe and America. To some extent 
things Syrian were despised by the younger men : their cultural paradise 
was America, their political paradise France. The older men and the 
conservative Arabs of the interior reacted strongly to this. Unfortunately 
their superior judgment of the value of indigenous culture was clouded 
by the fumes of an acrid fanaticism. Yet everywhere where Europeans 
and Syrians were met together the conversation turned on the progress 

1 J. D. Maitland-Kirwan, Sunrist in Syria , p. 15. 

a Tht Holy Land , p, 243. 
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of art and science in Western Europe and not uncommonly followed the 
course of that between J. L. Porter, the great topographer, and a member 
of the old Arab aristocracy of Damascus when “railways, steam-engines, 
printing presses, the electric telegraph and many other triumphs of 
modern discovery, were spoken of.” A beautiful copy of the Koran, “a 
gem of the Leipzig press,” was put into the old patrician’s hand. “ ‘It 
is printed, 1 he exclaimed, throwing it from him and wiping his fingers 
as if the very touch was pollution . . . ‘The Franks,’ said lie, ‘possess 
the wisdom and the power of jams (evil spirits) ; but Allah has reserved 
for us alone the true religion. Lillah cl-inejd , glory be to God !’ ” x 

Yet such conversations were not the least potent factor in disseminating 
Westernisation. European—especially British—travellers pcnetrnLed 
everywhere, some archaeologists, some business men, some tourists and 
almost all writers of entertaining and extremely valuable books on the 
history, geography and culture of the Levant. For them Syria was a 
“world of adventure and of enterprise, dark with hurrying storms, 
glittering in raw sunlight, an unanswered question and an unanswerable 
doubt hidden in the fold of every hill.” It was a blessed era of real 
travel “on horseback and with tents”—of pilgrimage freed from super¬ 
stition and inaccurate identifications and enlivened by the sense of real 
discovery—the pleasure of knowing that one was really adding to the 
world’s stock of knowledge, “riding on from day to day through 
the most interesting scenes, encamped in quiet peacefulness amidst the 
mountains and valleys . . . recalling the eventful histories here enacted 
as we journeyed on, and refreshing our memories with the details as we 
sat in the tent when the day’s travel was finished.” 2 

The whole area was explored, mapped and described in great detail. 
In 1862 the Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII) travelled in 
Palestine and camped outside the walls of Jerusalem accompanied by 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster, Correspondant ae Vlnslitul 
Imperial de France and author of the standard Sinai and Palestine. In 1866 
the Sultan returned the visit—an event hitherto without parallel : no 
previous Padishah had ever left the Ottoman Empire on a peaceful 
visit to Christendom. 

The accession of Abdul Hamit II (1876-1909) was followed almost 
immediately by revolutionary changes springing out of the complexities 
of Ottoman politics. One of these changes, the granting of a liberal 
Constitution, was the result of the impact of democratic ideas upon 
Ottoman statesmen who had not realised that the nationalism which 
then invariably accompanied such ideas would be destructive of the 
multi-national character of the Empire. 

The Ottoman Constitution of the 23rd of December 1876 was largely 
the work of a school of politicians who took the name “Young Turkey,” 
and while it closed the door to Arab nationalism by political unification 
of the races within the Empire, at the same time awakened Arab political 
consciousness, However, Abdul Hamit, who was no democrat, withdrew 

1 The Giant Cities of Sashan and Syria’s Holy Places, p. 306. 

s Alfred Charles Smith, Narrative of a Modern Pilgrimage, Preface, p. xiii. 
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the Constitution on the 14th of February 1878, substituting a corrupt 
and tyrannical centralised autocracy under which he attempted to win 
over the Moslem population (which had all along been suspicious of the 
Constitution) by exploiting his position as Caliph, showeiing bounties 
on Arab institutions and local dignitaries, giving to his private life the 
appearance of devout sanctity. To Syrians generally he was not “the 
Red Sultan” or “Abdul the Damned” of Christian and democratic 
history, but the kind Defender of the Faithful who settled Circassian 
refugees from the Eastern Anatolian districts occupied by Russia in 
1877 in colonies along the eastern fringe of Syria’s cultivated lands 
(thereby providing a barrier of warlike settlers between the desert raiders 
and the coastal hills) and who also allowed Bosnians (Islamised Serbs) 
from the provinces occupied by Austria to settle amid the ruins of ancient 
splendour at Caesarea (Kaisarieh) on the coast of Palestine. To them 
the Sultan was a sort of fairy godfather. 

European exploration at this time was not only in the spheres of 
geography and archaeology. Missionary work and renewed contact 
between ancient Eastern Churches and Anglicans broke down racial 
and sectarian barriers erected by political conflicts and preserved by 
the millet system under Abdul Plamil. 

The ancient literature of Syria provided at this time also excellent 
material for the newly-born science of the comparative historical examina¬ 
tion of documents, whereby Biblical works came to possess added life 
and were seen to be linked with Syrian, Egyptian, Mesopotamian and 
Anatolian cultures. The story of early Syrian history was seen for the 
first time as a pageant rather than as a collection of rather isolated 
episodes. 

Missionary and scholar together brought new and essential light to 
ancient lands and ancient literature, though from this movement the 
Kazan did not benefit, partly owing to its lack of historical matter and 
partly owing to the fundamentalism of official Islam which regarded the 
actual words as having been written down in Heaven on a “preserved 
tablet.” In contrast, “down to at least the beginning of the Christian 
era the Old Testament was seen to be not static but fluid, flowing down 
the years like a river continually fed from streams from new sources as 
it winds its way through the changing countryside, absorbing something 
from all the different soils through which it flows, . . . Processes of 
selection, alteration and addition have caused the faith and the beliefs 
of generations of men to be enshrined in the pages of the Bible.” Thus, 
J. N. Schofield 1 in his review of the discoveries of the nineteenth century 
and of later times with their spiritual and scientific urge. 

An officially sponsored enthusiasm for the Caliphate was the worst 
of atmospheres for an Arab nationalist movement, yet in spite of this, 
the first Arab Nationalist manifestoes were posted up in the streets of 
Beyrouth on the 31st of December 1880. 

Meanwhile another trend was becoming evident in Southern Syria. 
The place of Palestine has been fixed, not only in the Syrian pageant but 

1 Historical Background, pp, 55 - 6 * 
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in the history of the human race, by its association with the political and 
spiritual experience of the Jewish people whose homeland it had been 
in greater or less degree from before 1000 b . c . to a.d. 135. Although the 
Jewish connection with Palestine since the Son of a Star had set over 
the mountains ofBether had been extremely slight, J ewish sentiment and 
the interest of studious Christians in the historical background of their 
religion had kept attention fixed on the ancient home of the Jews. 
Moslem Arabs were exclusively interested in the mediaeval and modern 
history of the country, Latin and Greek Christians were exclusively 
interested in the Crusading and late Roman periods, Protestants were 
conversant with most of the periods ending with the destruction of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70 (though indifferent to the Maccabean struggle), 
jews, though not unmindful ol’Iater Rabbinic connections with Palestine, 
were deeply versed in Old Testament prophecy and Maccabean achieve¬ 
ments and regarded the country with a strange nostalgia. In the absence 
of any connected history of geographical Syria, each party with an 
interest in the land was largely ignorant of the story of the periods not 
covered by its own writers. The watchword “Next Year in Jerusalem” 
meant for many Jews “When will history begin again ?” For long, pious 
Jews had come to Palestine to study and to die : when would men come 
there to live ? 

The J ewish revival which was the response of a scattered people to 
this questioning (now rendered imperative by persecutions in Europe) 
arose out of the conviction that “there was no refuge for the soul of Jewry, 
either from martyrdom or assimilation into nothing, save an individual 
land, Slate and name. . . . Wliat other land could there be than 
Eretz Hisroel, the Land of Israel P” 1 Thus the movement called “Zionism” 
was born in the latter part of the nineteenth century, with the object of 
fostering the national ideal in scattered Israel, the colonisation of Pales¬ 
tine “and neighbouring territories” and later, the revival of Hebrew as 
a living language. Unlike Arab nationalism, Zionism was a movement 
emanating from outside the Ottoman Empire and with considerable 
support from all over the world. 

Another movement which looked at Syria as a land suitable for 
colonisation was German Imperialism, but here strategic: considerations 
and economic exploitation were equally the concern of the movement 
which looked to the entire Ottoman Dominions as a stepping stone to 
world power. Great Britain, which had been the dominant Power in 
the Near East since the days of the Crimean War, was now replaced by 
Germany. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II and Kaiserina Victoria Augusta visited Syria in 
x 898. At Jerusalem a carriage road was driven through the mediaeval walls 
by the Jaffa Gate (Bab el-Khalil) and on the 31st of October the Emperor, 
dressed like a conqueror and behaving like one, drove into the open space 
opposite the “Grand New Hotel.” Two brand new churches (one 
Evangelical and one Latin) were both blessed with the seal of Imperial 

1 The conviction of Theodore Herzl quoted by Sir Ronald Stom in his "Excursus on Zionism,’ ’ 
Gk. XV of Orientations. Much the best account of Zionism. 
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favour and remained as memorials of this “imperious and impetuous 
knocking upon the western portals of Asia.” On the 8th of November 
at Damascus ihe new champion of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
publicly proclaimed his undying friendship for Islam and its Caliph and 
laid a wreath of artificial flowers upon the tomb of Saladin, “We have 
between our hands a portion of the future life of Germany,” wrote an 
eye-witness. 1 The Kaiser had seen that if he were to succeed where 
Napoleon had failed, it would be necessary, not to fight, but to conciliate 
the Turks. 

In 1908 it seemed that the steady upbuilding of German interests 
would receive a severe setback from the constitutional revolution which 
broke out in the summer of that year as the result of the Young Turk 
movement working as the “Committee of Union and Progress” and 
finally seizing power. The Constitution proclaimed in the Balkans at 
Bitolj (Monastic) on the 23rd ofjuly 1908 was greeted in Syria with more 
understanding than was its predecessor of 1876 owing to the great advance 
in liberal senLiment and education. The Germans, however, were soon 
able to dominate the Committee as they had dominated the Caliph and 
in any case Abdul Hamit remained for some time longer on the throne. 
Arab Nationalists, like everybody else, mistook the Revolution for the 
Dawn of Liberty. As Gertrude Bell journeyed down the Euphrates, 
encamping in ancient Sassanian and Seljuk castles, she wrote (by the 
flicker of thorn fires under the crescent moon) of a new rumour that 
had penetrated the desert “borne on the word Liberty” : 

For the first time in all the turbulent centuries to which those desolate 
regions bear witness, a potent word had gone forth and those who had caught 
ii listened in amazement, asking one another for an explanation of its meaning. 
Liberty—what is liberty? I think the question that ran so perplexiugly 
through the black tents would have received no better a solution in the royal 
pavilions which had once spread their glories over the plain. Idly though it 
fell from the lips of the Bedouin, it foretold change. The sense of change, 
uneasy and bewildered, hung over the whole of the Ottoman Empire . . . 
one thing was certain ; the moving Finger had inscribed a fresh title upon 
the page, 2 

After Abdiil Hamit’s abortive counter-revolution, his abdication and 
the rc-estabiishmcnt of the Constitution on the 27th of April 1909 under 
Mchmct V, the “Union and Progress” Government began to change in 
many subtle ways into a thinly disguised military absolutism. One of 
its first acts was to ban all societies founded in the interests of non- 
Turkish racial groups. In Syria the place of open Arab associations was 
now taken by secret societies not avowedly political but working never¬ 
theless for Arab nationhood. Because of the German influence behind 
the Ottoman Government, Arab political affiliations tended towards 
friendship with British interests. 

Thus, like faith, hope and charity, there abode these three: Arab 
Nationalism, Zionism and the Drang nach Osten. 

1 Fnedrich Naumann, Asia, p. 148, quoted by Evans Lewin, The C-mnan Road to the East, p. 107. 

* From Amurath to Amiuath, p. yin. 
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The first was the least developed. “But where is unity?” an Arab 
of Deir ez-Zor asked Gertrude Bell. “Aleppo hates Deir and Deir hates 
Damascus and we have no Arab nation.” 1 The second had built up 
some admirable colonies in the more fertile plains and foothills of Pales¬ 
tine. The third was dominating Jerusalem with a massively constructed 
Protestant Hospice, the gift of Wilhelm II in 1910. Built in the Rhenish 
style of German Imperialism, no building in Syria caused so much 
excitement as did this supposed “rest-house for German missionaries,” 
the Augusta Victoria Stiftung. “It is furnished with a wireless installation,” 
wrote the Evening News in alarm. “It is supplied with a powerful search¬ 
light dominating the whole countryside,” wrote the Near East. Gases 
of furniture “taken up to the Stiftung at night” fell from a cart “and 
one of them, breaking a little, disclosed the iron muzzle of a small cannon.” 

When the Ottoman Empire entered the first Great War as a vassal 
of Germany on the 1st of November 1914, nobody was surprised. 

The attitude of the Arab subjects of the Padishah and Caliph Mchmet 
V was of great concern to both sides. The war was proclaimed officially 
as a Holy War “to free the Mohammedan world from the power of the 
unbelievers,” Great Britain, France and Russia, all of whom possessed 
many Moslem subjects. From the Allied point of view, the most serious 
danger was the potential threat to Egypt and the Suez Canal and the 
best w'ay of minimising or frustrating any such attack on this artery of 
the Empire was to win the Arabic-speaking population on the flank of 
the Canal over to the Allied side. If this could be done through the 
Sharifian family whose head was guardian of Mecca and Medina it 
would have the added advantage of stultifying the “Holy War” as 
Moslem propaganda. Secret consultations therefore took place between 
the British in Egypt and the Grand Sharif, Hussein ibn-Ali of Mecca 
—preliminary conversations which were the beginning of tlte greatest 
opportunity imaginable for all who cherished hopes of Arab independence. 

On the side of the Central Powers, Mehmet Cemal (Mohammed 
Djemal), a leading member of the Committee of Union and Progress 
who was civil and military head in Damascus, had orders to go to the 
extreme limit of forbearance in winning over Arab sympathies. In this 
object he was aided by two factors—the successful Ottoman penetration 
to the Suez Canal on the 2nd of February 1915, added to the general 
military success and prestige of the Germans and also the natural caution 
of many Arab Nationalists who feared that the chances of war might 
provide the French with the opportunity of fulfilling their ambition of 
ruling Syria just as they already ruled Morocco, Algiers and Tunis. 

There had also been rumours of the British taking Palestine, and 
although the military situation seemed to put this out of the question, 
there was no doubt that the neighbouring British administration in Egypt 
had made a very favourable impression throughout Syria. A secret 
document drawn up by Nationalists in Damascus in May 1915 and 
known as the Protocol of Damascus asks for British recognition of an 
independent Arab State to include the whole of geographical Syria and 

1 From Amuroih to Amuraih, p, 73. 
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Iraq ; it speaks of the possible “conclusion of a defensive alliance between 
Great Britain and the future independent Arab State” and “the grant 
of economic preference to Great Britain.” 

The ideals of the Protocol of Damascus were adopted in the secret 
correspondence which eventually followed between Hussein ibn-Ali and 
Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan, 
stating the conditions for the entry of Arabs into the war on the Allied 
side. The first letter of the Sharif of Mecca on the 12th of July 1915 
opened with the epoch-making words : 

The whole of the Arab nation without any exception has decided in these 
last years to live, and to accomplish its freedom and to grasp the reins of its 
administration both in theory and practice . 1 

There was to be Arab independence in a very large area, but in 
Syria there were to be two exceptions : “the districts of Mersin and 
Alexandretta” (i.e. areas inhabited by 1 'urks) and portions of Syria 
“lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo.” 
These were specified as being “not purely Arab,” and would seem to 
refer to the coastal area west of the four Central Syrian cities—the 
Alaouite country around Lattaquie and the independent Province of 
the Lebanon inhabited by Maronites and Druzes in which French 
interests were strong. As to whether Palestine could be included in this 
vague exception, opinions have differed, the British Government holding 
that Palestine was to be excepted from the Arab State, the Arabs holding 
the contrary view. Of the rest of Syria—with or without Palestine—Sir 
Henry McMahon wrote, “I am authorised to give you the following 
pledges on behalf of the Government of Great Britain : That subject to 
the modifications stated above, Great Britain is prepared to recognise 
and uphold the independence of the Arabs in all the regions lying within 
the frontiers proposed by the Sharif of Mecca.” 

No sooner had the agreement been made than conversations began 
between Great Britain and France in order to define and regularise 
those French interests which Great Britain had reserved for her Ally 
to the west of the four cides. The agents of the negotiations were Sir 
Mark Sykes, a great student of Eastern Affairs, and Monsieur F. Georges 
Picot, lately French Consul-General at Beyrouth. The negotiations were 
widened to include Russia and the three Powers delimited their res¬ 
pective.^‘spheres of influence” to be placed under some form of European 
tutelage—in itself not an arrangement exclusive of the ultimate independ¬ 
ence of the local populations. Unfortunately the parties concerned 
seem to have been ignorant of the British pledge to the Arabs with which 
the more detailed provisions of the Sykes-Picot Agreement would almost 
certainly have clashed had not subsequent events in Russia rendered 
the Agreement abortive. As it was, the French regarded themselves 
more than ever as the future administrators of the greater part of Syria, 

By the early summer of 1916 the Ottoman authorities and their 

1 This and following quotations are from Command Paper, 5957. 
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German masters had realised the significance of Arab Nationalism and 
their own failure to bring it in on the German side. The admission of 
their failui e was their attempt to crush it out of existence. Great savagery 
was employed to this end—sufficient to fan the smouldering torch of 
revolt into flame on the 5th of June 191G when Ali and Feisal, sons of 
Hussein, raised the crimson banner near Medina and in the name of their 
father declared the Hedjaz to be independent of the Ottoman Empire. 
On the and of November the Sharif Hussein ibn-Ali was proclaimed 
“King of the Arab Countries” but this title caused misgivings among 
the other Allies and eventually the title was narrowed to “King of the 
Hedjaz.” 

The inevitable Allied defensive advance into the northern part of the 
Sinai Peninsula, which, being Egyptian territory, was violated by Otto¬ 
man raiding and offensive columns, began towards the end of 1916. It 
soon developed into an offensive : on the 20th of December the British 
captured El-Arish and two weeks later they reached the frontier of 
Egyptian territory at Rafa. By this time almost the entire Sinai Peninsula 
had been cleared of Turks and on the 28th of February 1917 the British 
invaded Ottoman territory as the German and Ottoman defenders 
retired up the coast to Gaza. 

On the 6 th of July 1917 the Arabs on the eastern flank reached and 
captured Aqaba. The capture of Aqaba marks a turning point : Aqaba 
is a part of geographical Syria and the scene of Arab military and political 
activities had moved within the orbit of Syrian history. The account of 
the capture of Aqaba was the first item of news to reach the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Sinai and Palestine, General Sir Edmund Allenby, 
who promised practical assistance to the Arab forces which he regarded 
as his right wing. Vessels steamed up the Gulf of Aqaba, that blue 
finger pointing to the heart of Syria. They bore armoured cars and 
armed men. 

During all this time when Arab Nationalism had been winning over 
the Arab homeland to the Allied cause, the other national movement 
which claimed an interest in a portion of Syria had been neither inactive 
nor unhelpful. Incredible as it may appear to generations familiar with 
German anti-Semitism, the centre of Zionist activity at the outbreak of 
war had been in Germany. But now that it was clear who was going to 
win the war in the Near East, a tangle of trends and interests began to 
obscure the course of the movement towards a Jewish return to Palestine. 
In face of a rumour that the Central Powers favoured the idea of a declara¬ 
tion in support of Zionist aspirations it is not surprising to find the bid 
coming first from Great Britain and Zionist interests eager to accept 
encouragement from the side which was actually conquering Palestine. 

The outcome was the third of the three agreements which Great 
Britain made during the War. The Balfour Declaration of the 2nd of 
November 1917 promised to the Jews a “National Horne” in Palestine 
on the condition that the civil and religious rights of the non-Jewish 
population be preserved. There can be no question whatever that the 
ideal of a Jewiih State of Palestine or even in Palestine does not arise out 
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of the terms of the Declaration. King Hussein made it quite clcai that 
there could be no surrendering of the Arab claim to sovereignty. His 
handling of a difficult situation allayed fears and the Arab Revolt con¬ 
tinued. There had never been, nor was there at that time, much opposi¬ 
tion to the establishment of Jewish colonies in the land. The Arab is 
not traditionally anti-Jewish. 

The Allied armies pushed on. On the 6th of November 1917 Gaza 
fell ; on the 14th the British were at the Jafla-Jerusalem Railway and the 
Holy City was cut off from rail communication with the Ottoman 
base. When Jaffa was captured on the 16th the first coastal campaign 
was over and the liberators swung eastwards to threaten Jerusalem. 

There was stiff fighting in the neighbourhood of Bittir—the Bether 
of the last Jewish stand under Bar Cochba when British soldiers in the 
Roman army had fought to suppress the Jewish rising. It had been 
prophesied then that members of the same race would one day return 
to re-establish the Jews in the land. The Ottoman forces made a stand 
north-west of Jerusalem on the vantage point ofNeby Samwil, probably 
the Mjzpah of earlier scenes in the Syrian pageant, but by the gth of 
December this “Key to Jerusalem” was in Allied hands. On the 1 rth of 
December 1917 General Edmund Allenby, followed by representatives 
of the Allies, made his entry on foot into that Iioly City which, by virtue 
of more than its forty sieges and destructions, stood alone among the 
cities of the world. He and his troops were greeted as liberators and 
friends. 

it was not until the 19th of September 1918 that the great Allied 
push began which was intended to put the Ottoman Empire out of the 
Great War once and for all. Seldom has an offensive met with such 
sudden and complete success. Amman in Transjordan fell on the 25th 
of September ; the Syrian railway junction of Deraa at the edge of the 
old battlefields of Bashan fell on the 27th ; the centre of Palestine was 
virtually abandoned and British cavalry forced their way across J ordan 
both south and north of the Sea of Galilee, hurtling onwards towards 
Damascus. 

Arab forces reached the outskirts of the great capital of Syria on the 
evening of the 30th of September 1918, sending a strong contingent into 
the city to enjoin the establishment of an Arab Government. As they 
reached the main square they beheld the Arab flag flying from the 
Konak or Town Hall, where it had been hoisted before the last of the 
Turks and Germans had fled. On the 1st of October a detachment of 
British cavalry entered the capital; on the 3rd General Allenby himself 
drove in from Jerusalem, and Fcisal, son of Hussein, made his entry on 
horseback at full gallop. Amidst scenes of delirious enthusiasm he took 
control of a town purged of almost all traces of war, Feisal, we are told, 
“appeared as the embodiment of freedom to a people to whom freedom 
meant, not merely an escape, but a long dreamt fulfilment.” 1 At last the 
meaning of the word Liberty would be clear in all Syria, . , , The 
Finger having writ moved on. 

1 George Aatonius, Arab Aivakening, p. 238, 





The rest of the country was liberated as the result of two parallel 
operations, one along the Mediterranean coast from Palestine, the other 
through the centre of Syria from Damascus. 

The coastal advance from Haifa began on the 3rd of October 1918. 
“The march was in the nature of a military promenade,” wrote George 
Antonins. It is sufficient commentary on the changed fortunes of Haifa’s 
northern neighbour, the ancient Acre, to state that the erstwhile “Key of 
Syria” takes no prominent part in these actions. By the 4th, Palestine 
proper was left behind and Tyre was in Allied hands. On the 6th Sidon 
fell. 

From Damascus the Allies followed the pass through Anti-Lebanon 
into the great valley of El-Bukaa (the Coele-Syria of earlier scenes in the 
Syrian pageant) and on the 6th of October the railway junction of Kayak, 
in this valley was taken. On the 8th the parallel advance reached and 
captured Beyrouth on the coast and continued northwards along the 
historic highway towards Tripoli. The eastern forces took Baalbeck 
on the 9th, Ploms on the 15th, Llama on the 17th and on the 25 th they 
were at the outskirts of Aleppo which Arab forces entered on the 26th. 
On the 29th the Arabs, more mobile than the thorough British, had 
reached the strategic railway junction of Mouslimiye (Mtislimiye) 
where the Syrian system joins the main line from Istanbul to Baghdad— 
a line which roughly marks the northern limit of geographical Syria, 

For the ancient Ottoman .Empire the hour of darkness and eclipse 
had come. On the 31st of October she was out of the First World War 
and as an Empire out of the pageant of Syria in which she had played an 
interesting but not very distinguished part since 1516. 
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7 he Biilish and French Mandates 

The whole of geographical Syria after its conquest came under direct 
military rule. It was eventually divided into three zones under the 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration of the Allies, known by its 
initials, O.E.T.A. “Oh-ee-tah” comprised three sections which were 
in effect entirely separate administrations. 

Palestine in approximately its traditional limits formed O.E.T.A. 
South ; Syria of Damascus and Transjordan from north of Aleppo to 
Aqaba, but with no Mediterranean coastal land, was O.E.T.A. East ; 
the coast from north of Acre to Cilicia was O.E.T.A. I Vest, and Cilicia 
itself, a Turkish territory in Southern Anatolia, was O.E.T.A. North. 
Furthermore, O.E.T.A. South was British, O.E.T.A. East was Arab 
under the Emir Feisal, and O.E.T.A. West and North was French. 
The Hedjaz did not come under any scheme for enemy territory as it 
was already an Allied Sovereign State under King Hussein ibn-Ali. 

At preliminary conferences in London and Paris the Emir Feisal 
ibn-Hussein represented not only the Hedjaz, but theArab cause generally. 
One outcome of these conferences was the decision of the 25th of March 
1919 to send an Inter-Allied Commission to the Levant and to Iraq to 
gather data to lay before the Peace Conference. 

In Syria an interesting event followed this decision. Under the leader¬ 
ship of the Arab Independence Party, elections were held for a General 
Syrian Congress to meet in Damascus. Representing all geographical 
Syria (except the area of O.E.T.A. West) and including Palestine, the 
delegates assembled on the 2nd of July 1919—Moslems, Christians and 
Jews placing their aspirations as Syrians on record. They seem to have 
been particularly alarmed at the new project of Mandates which had 
found favour with the recently constituted League of Nations : 

We desire full and absolute political independence for Syria. . . . We 
desire the Government of Syria to be a constitutional Monarchy based on the 
principles of democratic and broadly decentralised rule which shall safeguard 
the rights of minorities, and we wish the Emir Feisal, who has striven so nobly 
for our liberation and enjoys our full confidence and trust, to be our King. 
In view of the fact that the Arab inhabitants of Syria are not less fitted or 
gifted than were certain other nations when granted independence, we protest 
against Article XXII of the Covenant of the League of Nations which relegates 
us to the standing of insufficiently developed races requiring the tutelage of 
Mandatory Powers. If, for whatever reason that might remain undisclosed to 
us, the Peace Conference were to ignore this legitimate protest, we shall regard 
the Mandate mentioned in the Covenant of the League of Nations as implying 
no more than the rendering of assistance in the technical and economic fields 
without impairment of our absolute independence. 
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After voicing a preference for a Mandate under the United States— 
should such a system be imposed—and failing that, a British Mandate, 
the resolutions of the Congress continue with their most revealing clauses : 

We do not recognize to the French Government any right to any part of 
Syria and wc reject all proposals that France should give us assistance or 
exercise authority in any portion of the country. We reject the claims of 
Zionists for the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in that part of 
Southern Syria which is known as Palestine and we arc opposed to Jewish 
immigration into any part of the country. Wc do not acknowledge that they 
have a title and wc regard their claims as a grave menace to our national, 
political and economic life. Our Jewish fellow citizens shall continue to 
enjoy the rights and bear the responsibilities which arc ours in common. 
We desire that there should be no dismemberment of Syria and no separation of 
Palestine or the coastal regions in the west or the Lebanon from the mother 
country and we ask that the unity of the country be maintained under any 
circumstances. 

An Inter-Allied Commission, as originally projected, never arrived 
in Syria but the United States section of it loyally undertook to act for 
the whole. Because it consisted of two commissioners, Dr. Henry C. 
King and Mr. Charles 11 . Crane, it has gone down to history—or to 
oblivion—as the “King-Crane Commission.” The report, presented on 
the 28H1 of August 1919, is candid and impartial. Largely supporting 
the recommendations of the General Syrian Congress, it advocated the 
unity of Syria and the inclusion of Lebanon and Palestine within it. 

The next moves by the Allies were hardly calculated to encourage 
belief that these recommendations would be adopted. Under an agree¬ 
ment of the 27th of September 1919, the British garrisons were to with¬ 
draw from Cilicia and Syria, with the exception of Palestine. In the 
sphere of O.E.T.A., North and West they were to be replaced by French 
garrisons ; in the Eastern sphere (Syria of Damascus and Transjordan) 
Arab troops were lo replace the Brilish. In order to avoid a clash with 
his Allies, Britain and France, the Emir Feisal agreed lo this rearrange¬ 
ment which put France in an even more powerful position all along the 
coast of North Syria. The British withdrawal from Syria proper and the 
coastal districts into Palestine began on the 1st of November 1919. In 
the part of Syria now garrisoned exclusively by France, O.E.T.A. became 
T.E.O. (Tenitoires Enneinis OccupSs). 

The Arabs still retained the exclusive right to administer and garrison 
Aqaba (counted as part of the Hedjaz), Amman, Basra, Damascus, 
Homs, Llama and Aleppo with the surrounding country. It now seemed 
lo them that the time had come to perpetuate this arrangement and as 
the other Allies had exhibited a tendency to act in their own interests it 
is not surprising to find the General Syrian Congress at Damascus passing 
a resolution on the 8th of March 1920 proclaiming the independence of 
Syria as a sovereign State and constitutional Monarchy with the Emir 
Feisal as King. The proclamation, though intended to cover Lebanon 
and Palestine as well as Syria proper, could have effect only in the Arab- 
controlled area of O.E.T.A. East. 
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The southern boundary of the area then ran in a straight line from 
west to east just north of the old Crusader castle ofEsh-Shobek (Montreal) 
and the country south of this (including Maan, Petra and Aqaba) though 
claimed as part of the Syrian Kingdom because it was ruled from Dam¬ 
ascus in Ottoman times, was actually administered, if at all, by King 
Plussein of the Hedjaz. In addition, the Hedjaz Government took over 
the extremity of the small wedge of Palestine territory which borders the 
Egyptian province of Sinai down to the shore of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
The British administration was willing to overlook this for the time being. 

The other Allied Powers refused to recognise the validity of the 
proceedings at Damascus, although it was a perfectly straightforward 
case of the exercise of that self-del erniination for which the Great War 
had been fought and which had been specifically promised. At the 
Council of San Remo of the 25th of April 1920, they announced that the 
whole of geographical Syria (with the understood exception of Egyptian 
territory) was to be placed under Mandatory rule. Syria proper and 
the Lebanon was to be under a single Mandate to be entrusted to France. 
Palestine was to be under British Mandate and the Mandatory was to 
apply the Balfour Declaration to that country. 

In Palestine the O.E.T.A. administration terminated on the 30th 
of June 1920 and on the rst of July the civil administration under a 
High Commissioner began to operate with English, Arabic and Plebrew 
as the official languages—a regime strongly reminiscent of the Roman 
rule at its very best. 

It was clear that the Arab Kingdom to the north-east had little chance 
of surviving. On the 14th of July 1920 the French Commander-in-Chief, 
General Gourand, enumerated a series of allegations against the Royal 
Syrian Government at Damascus, demanding the French occupation 
of the railway depots at Rayak, Baalbeck, Homs and Hama and a com¬ 
plete occupation of the strategic city of Aleppo, the reduction of the 
Arab army, the acceptance of the French Mandate and the adoption 
of a new currency introduced into the French coastal regions. In order 
to save a French march on Damascus, the King agreed. The French 
immediately started for Damascus, 

One who knew King Feisal stated that “he really believed that Lord 
Allenby would intervene or even, support him against our French Allies 
and his disillusion ... in 1920 after so glorious an entry a bare twelve¬ 
month earlier was a pathetic, almost a tragic, episode.” Certainly it was 
a very tragic episode. The French invasion of the Kingdom from the 
west caused immediate riots in Damascus ; patriots rushed out to defend 
the passes of Anti-Lebanon, making a heroic stand at Khan Meizclun, 
twenty-seven kilometres out from the capital along the Beyrouth road. 
The young Arab Minister of War, YussefBey el- Azamie, kept his position 
but the main army was forced to fall back. The road to Damascus 
lay open by the grave of El-Azamie. 

The French entered Damascus on the 25th of July 1920 and on the 
27th sent to the King an extremely sharp note through the “Chief of the 
French Mission” who wrote : “I have the honour to communicate to 
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Your Royal Highness a decision of the French Government requesting 
you to leave Damascus as soon as possible by way of the Hedjaz Railways 
with Your Royal Highness’ Family and Suite.” The time of the train 
was indicated. 

The Kingdom of Syria now came under the Occupation Militaiu 
Frangaisc — Syria. 

Ihe last sad journey of the King was by train to Deraa and thence 
to Flaifa, traversing the uplands along which the forces of the Arab 
Revolt and its British Allies had swept in their triumphant drive of 
liberation. From Flaifa the refugees proceeded down the new coastal 
railway to Egypt. The British gave the King a guard of honour at 
Lydda but he was not officially recognised in Egypt and at El-Qantara 
(Ouest) station “he awaited his train sitting on his luggage.” 

The Kingdom had lasted from the 8th of March to the 25th of July 
1920. Practically its only surviving relic is a set of eight locally designed 
and printed postage stamps much sought after by discriminating philat¬ 
elists. The year 1920 bears in Syrian history the name Am al-Nakba, 
“the Year of Catastrophe.” 

In Transjordan (which the French did not occupy) local Govern¬ 
ments under British advisers formed temporary administrations after 
August 1920. In the coastal area under the French, almost the first act 
of the new rulers was to enlarge the old autonomous Lebanon by adding 
a belt of territory to the north, east and south. To the enlarged area, 
roughly that of old Phoenicia, the French gave the name of £ tat du Grand 
Liban. This new State of the Great Lebanon came into being on the 
31st of August 1920. With Beyrouth as its capital it was designed to 
remain a citadel of French influence in the Levant as it had been hitherto. 

The process did not stop there. The French policy was declared to 
be the protection and betterment of minorities such as the Maronitcs 
in Lebanon, the Alaouites in the Nusairieh mountains and the Druzes 
in the Hauran. The Arabs claimed that this was a policy of “divide 
and rule.” In any case the French proceeded to break up their area 
still more until Syria began to present somewhat the appearance of a 
patchwork of different administrations. 

Everywhere in Syria and Palestine were riots and unrest. In November 
1920 the Emir Abdallah, brother of Feisal, arrived in Maan in Southern 
Transjordan with the alleged intention of avenging his brother’s expulsion. 

It will be remembered that his father Plussein claimed the district 
of Maan, and technically he did not consider that was leaving his father’s 
Kingdom in making that strange journey up the Hedjaz Railway from 
Mecca, which forms such an amusing interlude in the Syrian pageant. 
Major G. S. Jarvis tells us that “no coal was available, and the engine 
was stoked the whole of the five hundred mile journey by sawing up the 
poles of the disused telegraph line. The various cuts in the line, made . . . 
during the war, were repaired roughly by a small breakdown gang 
which accompanied the party, and eventually the train wheezed and 
bumped its way into Maan.” 1 

1 Arab Command, p.JSo. 
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Abdallah was able to confer with Mr. Winston Churchill in Jerusalem 
from whom he claimed Palestine and Transjordan for the Arabs as brands 
from the burning. Palestine was refused but Abdallah was allowed to 
remain in Transjordan until the Arab administration should be restored 
in Syria of Damascus. A provisional frontier consisting of the Jordan 
on the west and the Yarmuk on the north was agreed upon in December 
1920 and the Emir’s great ability was directed to setting up a definitive 
Arab Government in the area east and south of these two rivers. 

Transjordan was an afterthought. We have used the term in a geo¬ 
graphical sense, but now a political unit was being forged in the area 
which Major G. S. Jarvis so aptly describes in Arab Command : 

The country in those days might have been likened to a quite sizeable 
and useful piece of material, left over from a roll of cloth by the tailor’s cutter 
when fashioning four new and fashionable suits. Such a thing, of course, 
would not occur in an efficient tailoring establishment, but when there are 
four tailors’ cutters from rival firms snipping out hurriedly cut lengths to 
make four out-sized suits if possible, some confusion and waste is bound to 
occur, and mi'fits are inevitable . 1 

The same authority points out that there was no country in the 
world less fitted geographically and in every other respect to stand alone. 
On the cast the Wahhabi or “Puritan” movement of King Abd el-Aziz 
ibn-Saud of Nejcl could easily have taken the country but for the 
presence of British forces ; on the south King Hussein was striving to 
make his son Abdallah subservient to the Hedjaz Kingdom, on the north 
the French would have been glad to have extended their supervision over 
Transjordan and on the west the Zionists were claiming it as an integral 
part of Palestine. Even Sir George Adam Smith had called it “Eastern 
Palestine.’ ’ Yet in spite of all these disadvantages the subsequent history of 
Transjordan was remarkably peaceful, and led to eventual independence. 

On the 24th of July 1922 the Council of the League of Nations 
approved the British Mandate for Palestine and for Transjordan. The 
Mandate entered into force on the 29th of September 1922. The Balfour 
Declaration was not to be applied to Transjordan, however. 

By the year 1925 the new order in Greater Syria had become defini¬ 
tive : Sinai, an integral part of the Kingdom of Egypt (as it has nearly 
always been throughout history) ; Palestine under British Mandate : 
the Emirate of Transjordan, its capital Amman ; Syria (L’fitat de Syrie) 
under French Mandate ; Lebanon (L’fitat- du Grand Libari) under the 
same Mandate as Syria; Lattaquic or Alaouites (Le Goutiernement de 
Latlaquii) a northern continuation of Lebanon ; Hatay (Le Sandjak 
d‘Alexandrette) still further to the north, and lastly, the inland hilly enclave 
of Jcbel ed-Druz (ULtat du Djebel Druze ) south of Damascus. 

Owing to the invasion of the Hedjaz by the forces of King Abel el- 
Aziz ibn-Saud in 1925 and the incorporation of the Hedjaz Kingdom in 
Ibn SaucPs Royaitme de V Arable Soudite, which followed the conquest, the 
British Government insisted on the recognition of the Aqaba and Maan 
areas as part of Transjordan and the extreme south of Palestine as being 

1 Ibid., p. 78, 
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part of the Palestine administrative unit. From 1925 onwards these 
outlying portions of geographical Syria were integrated ever more 
closely with the life of the two States to which they respectively belonged. 

It is impossible to trace in detail the varying fortunes of each of the 
great divisions of Syria. Nevertheless the main lines ofliistorical develop, 
ment may be dimly discerned in the disorderly caravan to which the 
Syrian pageant was now reduced—at least, certain causes of discontent 
can be traced. 

In Palestine there was a sense of frustration among both Jews and 
Arabs. Of the Jews, Sir Ronald Storrs wrote : “If after waiting for 
nearly two thousand years, an impetuous people are suddenly informed 
that they may return home, they will arrive pardonably keyed up to 
expectation of high immediacies,” 1 but these immediacies did not include 
—in fact they prohibited—“everything picturesque enough to arouse the 
enthusiasm of universal Jewry.” Negative disenchantment turned to 
anger as Jewish blood four times stained the soil within the first decade 
of their charter. The greater part of the colonisers were from Central 
Europe and in any case found it difficult to understand the British 
psychology, while the British, a practical race like the Romans before 
them, found it hard to understand the mental world of the modern 
Jew. “The Jews are too contemptuous of facts, the English of ideas,” 
wrote a Jewish interpreter of modern Zionism. “The Jewish settlers 
came to Palestine aflame with enthusiasm for their ideal; the British 
officers are absorbed in the details of fair administration.” 2 

Among the Arabs, the hope of Syria becoming “a second Egypt” 
(but with an even greater degree of independence) seemed to be extin¬ 
guished. Prosperity was less immediate than they had expected ; irk¬ 
some taxes and strict regulations could not be evaded by influence or 
bribery. The British conception oflaw being binding on the Government 
as well as on the governed was incomprehensible to minds arguing : 
“If the Ruler must obey the Law like me, how then is he my Superior ?” 
The position among Arabic-speaking peoples of the two major divisions 
of Greater Syria is well summarised by Sir Ronald Storrs : “Damascus 
cried : ‘Give us all the Zionists in the world, if only under British rule,’ 
while Jerusalem answered : ‘Give us even French exploitation, provided 
it be without Zionism.’ 

The unrest was not limited to Palestine, therefore, nor among Arabic¬ 
speaking people was it limited to those most conscious of Arab culture. 
Among the Druzes of the Hauran a rebellion against the French broke 
out in July 1925 and eventually threatened to become a united Arab 
attack on the Mandatory. Part of Damascus fell into the rebels’ hands 
and the French, after due warning, bombarded the city from the air 
and with artillery—a line of action much criticised, though it is difficult 
to imagine what else could have been done. Great Britain, meanwhile, 
was being criticised by Arabs for her weak and neutral policy and by 
French for assisting the rebels. 

1 Orientations , p. 408. 3 Norman Bentwich, Palestine , p. 166. 

3 Orientations, p. 437. 
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After the replacement of the Mandate for Iraq (Mesopotamia) by 
the proclamation of that country’s independence in treaty relations with 
Great Britain, France, while retaining her Mandate, was able to create 
the Republic of Lebanon in 1926 out of the old Great Lebanon, It 
cannot be claimed that this State was at the beginning much more poli¬ 
tically united or competent in statecraft than its Phoenician predecessors 
had been in olden days, but nevertheless, the creation of La Republique 
Libanaise was a great step forward. Freya Stark—a second Gertrude 
Bell—was at Broumana above Beyrouth in 1927 and in her Letters fiom 
Syria recorded her impressions of the atmosphere of Lebanon at this time : 

I have been trying to think why it is all so fascinating. ... I have come 
to the conclusion that it is the feeling of a life not merely primitive—but 
genuinely wild. The Christian who has lived for centuries on the edge of 
massacre and the Druse who no doubt still fills his winter evenings with talcs 
of the Old Man of the Mountain—no amount of French education can cover 
this up. If I happen to be talking French as I stroll along the road with my 
landlady and catch a glance of hatred from some white turban passing by, 
it gives a feeling of the genuine roughness of life which is worth the pilgrimage. 

. . . The whole place is a most amusing mixture of Europe smeared thin 
on a whole depth of primitive life below. Even the landscape is like this with 
the perfect barbaric glory of its sunsets and its grand lines not laid out for 
peaceful friendly life, and then the neat villages built as tidily as toys. And 
you admire the little square houses and ask why so many of them are allowed 
to stand about roofless and windowless, and are told that these belonged to 
people who died of hunger during the war. And so it all is—life and death 
side by side with a suddenness which gives a good barbaric flavour. . , . 
The people are not really Eastern, nor anything : just a poor fringe of a 
people between Islam and the sea, doomed to be pawns in whatever politics 
are played here. ... I haven’t come across one spark of national feeling : 
it is all sects and hatreds and religions, 1 

The year 1930 marked a turning point in Syrian history with the 
proclamation of a Republic for Syria of Damascus along similar lines to 
that in Lebanon. Although La Republique Syrienne now made its debut, 
it was not until the nth of June 1932 that a constitutional Government 
came into office "with a puppet President of the Republic and a Chamber 
of Deputies which was only nominally representative of the Electorate” 
—to quote the Arab writer, George Antonius. Syria proper was a much 
more purely Arab country than Lebanon, which, though Arabic-speaking 
and with a growing pan-Arab sentiment, was still very much as Freya 
Stark described it. Damascus contained the tomb of Saladin and the 
traditions of the Omayyad Caliphate, though to the traveller she presented 
the face of Cairo and Paris in combination. The old headquarters of 
fanaticism had become “the Paris of the East.” Everywhere in Syria of 
Damascus was a profusion of uniforms—French troops, Spahis, Sene¬ 
galese, Indo-Chinese, officers of the Customs, police : one felt that tire 
French were taking no risks. As far as material progress could be observed 
the French were doing well, equipping the country with good roads, 

Lettera dated 25.j2.a7 ; 27.12,27 ; 7.2.28, 
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public services, sanitation, facilities for agricultural research and for 
archaeological work. 

By 1936 such a degree of reconciliation had been reached that a 
Syrian delegation went to Paris and on the 9th of September concluded 
wiLh the French Government the Franco-Syrian Treaty of Alliance. A 
Franco-Lebancse Treaty in parallel terms followed on the 13 th of Novem¬ 
ber 1936. These were to come into force in three years’ time (i.e., by 
1939) and automatically to replace the French Mandate. 

The setting up of these two Republics was a greater triumph than 
is usually supposed because Western democratic forms which are taken 
for granted elsewhere did not form part of the common consciousness of 
the Levant “where [says Bertram Thomas] affection for strong and just 
and benevolent personal dictatorship is more in the historical tradition. 
If the Western democrat seeks with keen devotion the universal accept¬ 
ance of his political deities, he should, if he abjures the sword, learn to 
be patient.” An outstanding exception to this generalisation was Syria’s 
neighbour to the north—the “ultra-modern” democratic Turkish 
Republic, now in culture a “.European” nation as well as a model of 
enlightened nationalism for the East. 

Even in Greater Syria, roads, railways, harbours, air-routes and oil 
pipe lines had altered the whole situation since the last World War. In 
contrast to Turkey, these were generally built or controlled by foreign 
interests. Not only the Suez Canal, but the whole network of British 
Empire communications were concerned in the politics of the Levant, 
together with British relations with France and their common need of 
the life blood of mechanised nations in peace and war—oil. Haifa and 
Tripoli were the British and French ends respectively of the first trans¬ 
desert oil pipe line. The valleys and plains of geographical Syria were 
now also crossed by high-tension transmission lines ; Damascus was 
the focal point of great desert bus routes—notably the terminus of that 
to Baghdad—and possessed an airport, as did also Rayak, Palmyra and 
a growing number of Near Eastern towns. 

Palestine under British tutelage was making material progress similar 
to that of the French territories—everywhere were finely engineered 
roads, sleek cars, striking new buildings in both traditional and func¬ 
tional styles, steel telegraph poles, electricity pylons. Into this picture 
of an “ultra-modern” country (from which we must not omit survivals 
of Ottoman and earlier times and extremely ancient cultures “surviving 
alongside the new) we must once more fit an exclusive Jewish area, “it 
is now possible [wrote Neville Bardour] for a Jew to be born in Palestine 
and pass through an all-Jewish Kindergarten school and University 
without ever speaking anything but Hebrew ; to work on a Jewish farm 
or in a Jewish factory, to live in an all-Jewish city, to read a Plebrew 
daily newspaper, to visit a Hebrew theatre and to go for a holiday cruise 
on a steamer flying the Jewish flag. So far the Zionist aim may be said 
to be accomplished.” 1 This was in 1936. But there was here, as every¬ 
where, the same sense of impending tragedy, the sense of living on the 
1 A Plan for Lasting Peace in Palestine, p. 15. 
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edge of massacre. A succession of serious riots amounting to a state of 
civil war resulted in various official enquiries and suggestions, conferences 
and commissions leading eventually to the proposals for cantonising the 
country—proposals culminating in the Partition Scheme of 1937. 

Partition of a modern political unit is not easy or always possible 
owing to the complexity of communications and inter-dependent interests 
such as water supply, roads, railways and electrical plant, the relationship 
of ports to their hinterland or naval bases to world strategy—things 
which bind together areas ethnographically diverse from one another. 

These common interests of a civilised territory, based as they are on 
the upkeep and safety of electrical and mechanical amenities, demand 
a high degree of moral responsibility : the arteries of the State are 
vulnerable. Previously Bedouin inroads and Ottoman incompetence had 
denied to the Levant the benefits of such a civilisation. It was now not 
the least of tragedies that racial strife between two civilised peoples and 
between each group and the Mandatory should be rendering the modern 
way of life (to which each had contributed) an utter impossibility. 
Having looked forward for generations to the introduction of Western 
amenities into Palestine, the whole country was being smashed by its 
inhabitants and its benefits destroyed. 

Moreover, it was becoming difficult even to speak or write on the 
subject of Palestine : even the use of the word itself was regarded as 
invidious—to Arabs it was “Southern Syria,” and to the Jews—“The 
Land of Israel.” Not the least of the unfortunate thing was, that apart 
from a few rather journalistic travel books, the works dealing with the 
area were written from the Arab or, more often, Jewish point of view 
and rarely, if ever, presented facts objectively purged of that partisanship 
and irrelevant emotion which the subject almost invariably generates. 

The Partition Scheme for Palestine was the recommendation of a 
Royal Commission reporting in July 1937. The Commission declared 
its conviction that a radical solution alone offered any possibility of 
escaping from chronic disorder. The radical solution it proposed was 
the division of the country into five areas—a Jewish Stale, three separated 
areas under direct British rule, and lastly an Arab State. The solution, 
bristled with difficulties, in fact, it consisted of little else but difficulties, 
which is what might be expected of any attempt to deal constructively 
with a complex problem. With goodwill it could have been worked, but 
apart from the British Government’s acceptance of it in principle there 
tvas goodwill neither from Arab nor Jew and subsequent conferences in 
London in February 1939 ended in a complete deadlock. The British 
Government was no w left in the unenviable position of having to declare 
its own policy. This it did in the White Paper of May 1939 —“the White 
Paper” entitled : Palestine: Statement of Policy. The outstanding points 
of the policy contained therein were definitive : 

The establishment of self-supporting independent Arab and Jewish States 
within Palestine has been found to be impracticable. . . * His Majesty’s 
Government now declare unequivocally that it is not part of their policy that 
Palestine should become a Jewish State . . . they adhere to the view that 
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the whole of Palestine west of Jordan was excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’s 
pledge and they therefore cannot agree that the McMahon correspondence 
forms a just basis for the claim that Palestine should be converted into an 
Arab Suite . . . but their objective is self-government and they desire to 
see established ultimately an independent State of Palestine ... in which 
the two peoples in Palestine, Arabs and Jews, share authority in government 
in such a way that the essential interests of each arc secured. . . . The 
establishment of an independent State will be preceded by a transitional 
period . . . during which the people of Palestine will be given an increasing 
part in the government of their country. Both sections of the population will 
have an opportunity to participate in the machinery of government and the 
process will be carried on whether or not they both avail themselves of it. . . . 
Jewish immigration during the next five years (1939-44) will be a( - a rate 
which, if economic absorptive cajiacity permits, will bring the Jewish popula¬ 
tion up to approximately one third of the total population of the country . . . 
after the period of five years no further Jewish immigration will be permitted 
unless the Arabs of Palestine are prepared to acquiesce in it. . . . The High 
Commissioner will be given general powers to prohibit and regulate transfers 
of land. 

The White Paper ends on the high level which its very fair proposals 
lead one to expect of it : it proclaims the Government’s purpose to be 
just to the two peoples “who, since they live side by side, must learn to 
practise mutual tolerance, goodwill and co-operation.” The prophets 
were not all dead and among them the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald, whose work the document largely was, must be numbered. 
Yet the White Paper produced a storm of protest from those whose 
“solemn duty” it was “to co-operate together to ensure peace”—a duty 
not only towards the comparatively insignificant population of Palestine 
with its petty local patriotisms but towards the “many millions of Moslems, 
Jews and Christians throughout the world who pray for peace in Palestine 
and for the happiness of her people.” 

Happier by far was the handling of another delicate political situation, 
this time at the northern extremity of geographical Syria and concerning 
the status of the Hatay (Sandjak d’Alexandreile). 

Under the French regime an autonomous country of Syria, using the 
currency and stamps of the Syrian Republic and retaining the customs, 
manners and dress of the old Ottoman Empire, this mountainous north¬ 
western corner possessed much beside a partly Arab population to link 
it with Syria proper. There was the old Seleucid and Roman capital, 
Antioch (Antakya), the ancient shrine of Daphne (Harbiye), the mouth 
of the great Syrian river Orontes (Asi), the old port of Seleucia (Siivey- 
diyc), the scenes of Chesney’s exploits in the nineteenth century, and 
in Iskanderun (Alexandretta) the natural port for Aleppo. The whole 
was bound together with historical memories of great scenes in the 
Syrian pageant. These ties had to be severed very gently if its large 
Turkish population was to be joined to the modern young Turkish 
Republic to the immediate north and the outstanding difficulty between 
Turkey and Prance peacefully solved. Yet the transfer was accomplished 
without a hitch on the 23rd of July 1939 when the Platay was incor- 
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porated into the Turkish Republic and the women tore off their veils, 
the men removed their Oriental clothing- and one more corner of the 
East was swallowed up again in Westernisation and started to re-learn 
in modern schools that Latin alphabet which the Arab conquest of 
Antioch on the 21st of August 638 had finally abolished. r Ihe transfer 
aroused some misgivings in other parts of Syria and it is hardly to be 
expected that Turkish claims to be “fellow Hittites” with Arabs, 
Armenians and other local peoples could be taken very seriously by those 
to whom the history of Syria between 1000 is.c. and a.d. 1939 is not a 
blank. The Hitlite element must have worn extremely thin during that 
long period of conquest, extermination and colonisation. 

Probably the most fascinating development of these hectic years was 
in North-eastern Syria—a development which links the earliest scenes 
of the Syrian pageant with the latest. 

The upper Khabour river winds iLs way through a flat plain in its 
journey towards the Euphrates which it joins at Bessireh below the 
great administrative centre of Deir cs-Zor. The basin of the Khabour, 
the isolated ridge of Djebel Abd el-Aziz (blue mountains rising out of 
the steppe) and the sites of Resiilayin or Ras el-A_in, Hassetche, Nusaybin, 
Kamechlie, the other sites of ancient towns indicated by tells dotted 
about the plain—this country was once dominated by the Assyrians. 
Since then, if the race that once spread terror over the civilised world 
had become confounded with other peoples, at least the name survived, 
attached to a remnant of the great Ncslorian Christian Church of 
Mesopotamia, refugees from massacre and uncertain political status in 
Iraq. By the wide muddy river with its great bow-shaped turns, the 
League of Nations settled these proud Semites. Irrigation and industry 
soon transformed the country near the Khabour ; villages sprang up in 
which most of the houses were built of dried clay bricks—square walls 
built up to shoulder height and then a dome of beehive shape and honey¬ 
comb brickwork, a pattern and method of immemorial antiquity in 
North-eastern Syria which is perhaps the birthplace of domed con¬ 
struction. 

The one serious fear of the Assyrians from 1937 onwards was that an 
autonomous or independent Arab Goyernment would mishandle their 
affairs as had already happened in Iraq. France, to her great credit, 
had offered a kindly hospitality and contributed an administrative 
officer of rare ability and devotion. The Assyrians, moreover, were on 
the same cultural level as the Arabs of the Syrian villages, and not (like 
the Zionists of Palestine) of a different civilisation. r lhe Syrian Republic 
itself cannot have been unhelpful if we may judge from The Journal of 
the Royal Central Asian Society ; 

France and Syria together have solved many difficult problems in connec¬ 
tion with citizenship and ownership of land. . . . The Assyrian settlement 
is a striking example of what might be accomplished in the world as a whole 
if social justice could become a guiding principle in national affairs and if 
international competition could be superseded by a new spirit of team work, 1 

1 Article fay Dr. Bayard Dodge July 1940. 
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The French Colonial Empire as a whole has been a successful enter¬ 
prise, but French tutelage in Syria has not been all it could have been 
for three reasons : Syria had already tasted independence ; France’s 
approach to Syria along orthodox “colonial” lines was repugnant to 
people on a higher level than many colonial races ; lastly, any 
appearance of patronage was resented. 

The most inauspicious time to impose colonial rule or anything 
resembling it is when races are just reaching an adult stage of political 
development yet retaining many of the faults of adolescence—not least 
a burning impatience. 



CHAPTER XVII 


LIBERATION AND FEDERATION 
The Levant Stales 

To those who have been engaged on the study of other countries, 
particularly the U.S.S.R. and Turkey, it comes as a surprise to learn 
that in Syria as a whole the economic problems usually bound up with 
the emergence of a mechanical civilisation are not salient. 

Syria in 1939 had not reached the stage where economic questions 
are primary considerations—though they can be discerned on examination 
and the modern Jews in Palestine included many imbued with economic 
ideologies ranging from Communism to Fascism. But class hatred was 
still obliterated by racial hatred which had itself only recently and 
partially taken the place of sectarian hatred. Currents of family and 
personal animosity—the bane of Arab politics in all ages—were still 
running as strongly as ever. Especially in the steppes and in the desert 
the dictum of Bertram Thomas still held good : “In Arabia ... it is 
the man, not the system that counts.” 

The commencement of the Second World War in the autumn of 
1939 meant for Greater Syria a sudden cessation of all local hostilities 
(at least in their violent expression) under the impact of the greater 
enemy outside. An American writing from Jerusalem has recorded his 
impression of this crisis : 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the outbreak of the European war meant the 
return of internal peace in Palestine after four years of domestic strife. Jews 
and Arabs, unwilling to hinder Britain’s war effort, with which both parties 
sympathised, put aside their local disputes, of which they were also heartily 
weary, and began to co-operate in the struggle to win the war for democracy. 
The result has been a restoration of intercommunal goodwill, emancipation 
of the country from all kinds of war-born restrictions and return to normal life. 1 

The fall of France in the summer of 1940 and the sudden but not 
unexpected entry of Italy into the War in order to seize much of the 
French and British Colonial and Mandated territories—including Syria 
and Palestine—added to this outward pressure. German aims for world 
conquest were involved no less than in 1914. Fler immediate strategic 
requirement in 1940 was to reach the oilfields of Iraq and Iran (and 
possibly those of Caucasia) through either Turkey or Syria or both, or 
failing that, through Russia—and to attack the rear of the Allied forces 
operating in Egypt and North Africa. In any case it looked as if Syria 
were bound to be invaded. France, moreover, had ceased to exist as a 
strong power in the Near East and her affairs were in the palsied hands 
of the governmental clique associated with the name of the dotard, 
Petain, a group of traitors at Vichy who were directly under the orders 

1 Canon (later Archdeacon) Charles T. Bncigeman, art. in Bilik Lands, Jan, 1941. 
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of Berlin. France would have to give up Syria to anybody strong enough 
to demand it. 

The first indication that demands were being made was the arrival 
of German aircraft in the territory of Iraq controlled by a rebel group 
set up through Axis intrigue. By the 15th of May 1941 it was definitely 
established that these aircraft had previously landed and refuelled in 
Syria. 

In a matter of hours the French Mandated area was in the occupation 
of German infiltration forces and their air force was preparing it as a 
base for operations against the other countries of the Near East, with 
the full connivance and hearty co-operation of the Vichy Government. 
The chief centres of German occupation were the aerodromes of Mezz a 
(near Damascus), Palmyra and Aleppo in the Syrian Republic, and that 
of Rayak in Lebanon, with an organising centre in Beyrouth. The local 
populations expressed their disapproval in widespread riots ; several 
times the British flag was hoisted in Damascus by pro-Allicd loyalists, 
but for the British in Palestine and Egypt the position was exceedingly 
serious. Turkey, also, isolated entirely from the other democracies, had 
every inducement to come into the war on the Axis side but did not do so. 

The Allied military authorities in Palestine and Transjordan—and after 
the 5th of June 1941 in a pacified Iraq also—had few forces to spare. 
Political officers in these countries were loth to endanger future relations 
with France by conquering and then handing over to local Governments 
a French Mandated Territory. Fortunately, however, there was to 
hand an authoritative organ of French opinion and action in the “Free 
France” Movement —La France Combailante —which now co-operated in 
plans for a campaign of liberation from the German-controlled Vichy 
clique. The campaign was designed on the assumption that a large 
part of the Vichy French army in the Levant would capitulate on demand, 
if not before, and work loyally with the Free French. 

When on the 9th of June 194.1 British and Free French armies under 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson and General Catroux 
crossed the frontiers into Syria of Damascus and Lebanon, the least 
aggressive of all Syria’s many invasions had begun. It was along three 
parallel lines—up the coast north of Haifa, from the hills of Upper Galilee 
and from Transjordan. 

The Vichy French outposts withdrew or surrendered as at Tyre on 
the coast and at Deraa, the first railway junction north of Transjordan, 
But this lack of resistance obtained only until the main positions were 
encountered on a line reaching from the Mediterranean north of Tyre, 
through Merdjayoun (the ancient Ijon) to Mount Hermon (Djebel 
esh-Sheikh) and Kuneitra and thence to Dqraa. Actually this was the 
southern face of the German and Vichy defensive perimeter which also 
included Suweida, Damascus, Palmyra, Homs and Tripoli. Even the 
moderate resistance on the coast of Lebanon north of the Litany river 
was able to hinder the Allies as they sought to cross the extremities of 
the ribs which old Lebanon throws like gnarled roots into the sea. 

While going was slow along the Lebanese coast, a new factor altered 
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the situation on the ioth of June when a British column from Mosul in 
Iraq reached the northern frontier of Syria near Kamechlie, hard by 
the Turkish town of Nusaybin. In the south, the Lebanese town of 
Merdjayoun fell on the iath of June ; Sidon capitulated on the 15th. 
It was the French Foreign Legion, fighting on the side of Vichy, that was 
most tenacious in its opposition, yet even here a legionairc of American 
origin admitted when taken prisoner : “I can safely say I have not shot 
a single one of your guys. 1 was expected to fight, so 1 fired my rifle— 
but I made sure the bullets went high.” 

After a last desperate bid for the defence of Damascus and the tem¬ 
porary recapture of Merdjayoun, the Vichy forces evacuated the capital 
on the 24 th of June, The Free French entered the same day and were 
greeted by a delegation of the Syrian Government raising the question 
of independence. In spite of local manifestations of relief, the impression 
of the newcomers seems to have been that the bulk of the people was 
without political morale, not knowing how to shape events affecting their 
own destiny, or whether, even now, Syrians would have any part or lot 
in affairs. 

The 3rd oi'July 1941 was a great day : Palmyra, Deir ez-Zor (capital 
of the Middle Euphrates region) and Tell Kotclick (on the Turkish 
border) all fell to the forces of liberation and there was talk of an advance 
from the east to Aleppo. Only on the Lebanese coast was the resistance 
fierce and prolonged. The crux of the fighting for days was at the mouth 
of the river Damour south of Beyrouth—one of the few positions from 
which the Australians had to blast the enemy. The striking headlines 
of Allied newspapers sent quiet scholars hurrying to their bookshelves 
and it was with a feeling of the irony of history and “the vicissitudes 
of things” that some turned to the sweetly gentle pages of Dr. W. M. 
Thompson’s The Land and the Book of 1857 : 

And here is the Damur, with our tent pitched among oleanders and willows 
—a picturesque position for our first encampment ... a coach or car with 
its bustle and hurry would be intolerable here ... on the shore of this 
great and wide sea with its everlasting anthem going up to the listening stars. 1 

The .Syrian pageant had moved on since then and in confoi’mity with 
that great tragedy of human failure the everlasting anthem was drowned 
in those summer days of 1941 by the cacophony of mechanised warfare. 
On the 8th of July a Times correspondent wrote at that same spot: 

It is a few minutes after 4 p.m. and the Australian and English guns have 
just fallen silent after putting down a thirty-minute barrage in which they 
flung three thousand, six hundred and fifty shells on Damour . . . Machine 
guns are now crackling among the groves in front of the town. The roar of 
guns behind me and the menacing rustle of shells as they tore^ through the 
air above was continuous, The sunny countryside had a few minutes earlier 
looked utterly peaceful. Now it was transformed into a place filled with 
flying death. 2 

J p. 61. 

““The Advance on Damour,” art. in The Times noth July 1941. 
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IL was obvious that this sort of warfare could not continue. Ihc 
Vichy and German forces (most of the latter air and parachute troops) 
were in a hopeless position. On the gth of July the Vichy High Com¬ 
missioner in Syria sent iit a request for “a discussion of terms leading (o 
an armistice” ; on the nth the French agreed to negotiate ; on the 12th 
they accepted Allied terms and initialled an agreement at Acre. 

The 14th of July 1941 added yet another interesting chapter to the 
annals of the historic Palestinian town of Acre. On that day was signed 
the Convention of Acre. The word “armistice” was deliberately 
excluded : the agreement was for a permanent restoration of peace and 
the restoration of French rights to those to whom they belonged by 
virtue of Free French loyalty and adherence to the Allied cause. There 
was nothing temporary about it. The Convention allowed for the 
occupation of all the Syrian States of the French Mandate by loyal 
French and by British forces. The French who had been forced to work 
under the Vichy administration, or who had voluntarily done so, were 
given the chance of throwing in their lot once more with their country’s 
true destiny ; General Catroux took over the powers of French High 
Commissioner in the Levant and on the 16th of July the entire area 
passed into Allied control, though of course the local Governments 
continued to function, as Lhcy had done hitherto, with varying degrees 
of freedom. 

The political aspccL of Syrian affairs now took on its full importance. 
The complaints about the French administration so far had centred 
on its arbitrariness, though nobody without experience of ruling a 
Mandated Territory in the Near East with such a political background as 
Syria has ought to criticise too harshly. The French had been faced 
with a large task, had introduced vast improvements into Syria and clone 
much for which Arab politicians were only too eager to take the entire 
credit. But now a fairly large number of French officials had comprom¬ 
ised themselves with the traitor Pctain and these were difficult to replace 
from the ranks of the loyal French, while local administrations were new 
and politically inexperienced, tending lo corruption and the placing of 
personal issues before political principles and political principles before 
national well-being. 

The British had no wish Lo infringe on the priority of French interests- 
in the two Republics and the controlled areas of Lattaquie and Djcbcl 
Druzc, yet should anything go amiss in the Levant under the regime of 
the new liberators, Arab reactions there and elsewhere would be serious. 
The Arabs were looking to the Allies—Germany was now out of the 
picture—and yet on the other hand the French, having lost so much in 
the war, were extremely sensitive about their position and prestige as the 
Mandatory Power. 

It was indeed fortunate that the Free Fiicnch Movement was the heir 
of all that was best in Allied politics and aims. It therefore had the 
support of the British when at Damascus on the 27th of September 1941 
amid scenes of wild enthusiasm. General Catroux formally proclaimed 
“the independence and sovereignty of the Syrian Republic.” Twenty- 
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two guns were fired to salute Syria’s undertaking “to assume and practise 
the rights and prerogatives of an independent sovereign Slate.” 

By the end of November a moderate Arab statesman with Allied 
sympathies was able to form a Cabinet. Although nominated as President 
of the Republic by General Catroux, the rotund figure of Sheikh Taj 
Addin el-Husni, in a morning coat and purple turban rolled round a 
red tarbush, was able to attract a Government enjoying wide regional 
support. 

Now came independence for the sister State of the Lebanon, pro¬ 
claimed at Beyrouth on the 27th of November by General Catroux who 
added the memorable words : 

“Vos aspirations sont safis/aites .” 

Like Syria, the Lebanon Republic was to be an independent sovereign 
State with power to appoint diplomatic representatives and to constitute 
her own national military forces. 

General Catroux pleased many Syrians by promising in the name 
of France a revision of particular statutes in the regions of Laltaquie 
and Djebel Druze—statutes which had been regarded as devices of the 
French to preserve disunity in the Arab-speaking territories. The fact was 
that minorities existed in these regions. However, in the hope that the 
Arab Government would be able to deal fairly with these minorities 
the promise was fulfilled and on the 20th of January 1942 came the 
Proclamation of Syrian Unity. 

Scarcely had (he subdivisions of the new Syria (with the exception 
of Lebanon) ceased to exist than Sheikh Taj Addin el-Husni, the fusL 
President of “United” Syria, passed away. He was succeeded by Ghoukri 
Kouatli or Shukri Bey Quwalli who had a bodyguard clad in white 
uniforms and shining steel helmets with gleaming sabres—symbolic of 
a new pan-Arab conception of the Syrian Republic as the metropolitan 
territory of a Greater Syria, the ornamental keystone of a new Saracenic 
arch already spanning from the Anatolian foothills to the Druze mountains. 

The form which this new articulalion of Arab interests would finally 
take was not clear, but in the councils of the United Nations much was 
being heard of the federal idea which was already to be seen in embryo 
in the British Empire, the Q.S.A. and the LI.S.S.R. Naturally experi¬ 
ments so pregnant with possibilities for the post-war reconstruction of 
the world would not escape the attention of the Arab States which formed 
already a geographical unity. The particular problems of Greater 
Syria seemed amenable to a solution along federal lines rather than along 
the line of an absolute unity as originally envisaged during the Arab 
Revolt. Not only were there differences of administrations, some States 
being republican and some monarchical, but there were wide differences 
in cultural level as between Bedouin and other nomads and settled 
cultivators. 

One great difficulty was the fact that the parent of the Arab States, 
the Kingdom of the Hedjaz, had been absorbed in the Central Arabian 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia by right of conquest. Here reigned King 
Abd el-Aziz ibn-Saud, yet in Transjordan was the Emir Abdallah, son 
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of the Sharif Hussein whom Ibn-Saud had conquered, and in Iraq also 
the Sharifian Dynasty still ruled. Relations between the Iwo rival 
aristocracies were bound to provide delicate situations, nor were the 
Wahhabi or “Puritan” tenets of Saudi Arabia likely to be universally 
popular in the Moslem world. The second President of the Syrian 
Republic, Shukri Bey Ouwatli, was, however, on good terms with Ibn 
baud. With all his fervent nationalism, he was also an admirer of 
Britain. He was reported to have said on one occasion that “without 
Britain the whole world would have been submerged under a wave of 
barbarity and the human spirit crushed for generations to come”—a 
sentiment which might be remembered with advantage as the Non nobis 
Domino of many independent States of the Near and Middle East. 

The entry of Arabia once more into Syrian politics was significant 
because political development in the Near East was bound to be ill- 
balanced so long as the least developed portion of the Arab world—the 
Arabian Peninsula—should be completely independent and the most 
developed parts forming the various Syrian States should have any sort 
of limits seL to their aspirations. 

The leadership of the Arab world was also shared with Egypt, where 
the idea of a sort of Islamic nationalism with Egypt taking the lead in a 
union of Arab States, was gaining ground. Egypt itself is not exactly 
an “Arab State” : therefore the emphasis on Islam—an emphasis not 
of the happiest portent when it is considered what a large part is played 
by Christian and other minorities in the Near East and how essential 
is complete religious freedom. However, the Prime Minister, Mustapha 
Nairas Pasha, “a seasoned negotiator and statesman of great experience,” 
was now'’taking the lead and in 1943 he began to sound the different 
Arab Governments with a view to a conference of those States which in 
the natural course of events would form an Arab Federation—Egypt, 
Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen. 

The prospect was bright, and nowhere more so than in the Lebanon 
under the new President, Bechar el-Khoury, when on the 7th of October 
1943 the Prime Minister, Monsieur Riad Solli, in a speech to Parliament 
at Beyrouth made a declaration of policy which was universally hailed 
as marking the opening of a new chapter in the history of the Lebanese 
Republic. The declaration outlined a revision of certain clauses in the 
Constitution which were felt to be incompatible with full sovereignty. 
Naturally as the country formed part of an Allied strategic area, the 
Lebanese did noL expect to undertake their own security in the World 
War or to interfere with the grand strategy of the United Nations. But 
for the rest they desired full control over their country without any further 
treaty with France ; Arabic was to be the only official language and all 
French rights oyer the Lebanon were to be abolished. The French 011 
the other hand did not feci justified in surrendering the Mandate until 
divested of it by international action and they were exceedingly jealous 
of their position as a World Power, a position now so happily being re¬ 
stored with the liberation of North Africa and the establishment of the 
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French National Committee at Algiers. Their Delegate General at 
Beyrouth, however, acted much too precipitately. Early in the morning 
of the 1 ith of November, without reference to the Committee, he arrested 
the President of the Lebanese Republic, the Prime Minister and four 
other Ministers, requesting a former President, Monsieur Emile Edde, 
to form a new Government. 

Three interested parties outside Lebanon itself were affected : the 
other Arab States, especially the sisler Republic of Syria, the French 
(lommittee at Algiers and the British Empire. The first were gravely 
disturbed at the prospect of liberty being again snatched from them as it 
had been in 1920 ; the second was alarmed at her rights as Mandatory 
being questioned along with the responsibilities and privileges of France 
in the confraternity of the United Nations ; the third had pledged its 
name in the Declaration of Independence and yet dreaded any friction 
with an ally. The rest of the world regarded the incident as the first 
test of the sincerity of Allied war aims and of the Atlantic Charter. It 
was therefore natural and right that Britain should use her good offices 
to restore the situation and on the 27th of November the Lebanese 
Government was reinstated and the Lebanon took her place once more 
with her position strengthened in the Arab world. In fact, this little 
country was now regarded as somewhat of a martyr in the Arab cause, 
whereas the tendency hitherto had been to despise her as “Levantine” 
and interested chiefly in her Western connections. 

Indeed, so different has been the history of the various sections of the 
Arab world, not to mention the difference in political experience between 
the peoples comprised within the boundaries of geographical Syria, that 
the old ideal of one State to cover the whole area of eight hundred and 
filly thousand square miles seemed now to be more than ever impracti¬ 
cable. The only feasible grouping that could he imagined would be 
ultimate federation beginning as economic and social collaboration 
between the thirty million inhabitants of these lands. 

In view of what all the Levant States (including Egypt) owe to 
Britain, the Dominions and Colonies, such a federation ought to be on 
exceptionally good terms with the British Empire. Arabic-speaking 
and Hebrew-speaking people alike owe their very existence in many 
cases, as well as their political status, to the English-speaking peoples. 
Many other benefits—let it not be denied—came from the French, 
The Western Democracies therefore have a right to expect cordiality 
from their friends of the Levant who ought, by virtue of their unique 
history, to be able to contribute much, as well as receive much, of political 
wisdom. And it will not be only with Europe that contacts will have to 
be maintained. On two occasions Dominion troops have given their 
lives for Syria and Palestine. The especial interest in petroleum and 
its products as munitions of war and peace on the part of the IJ.S.A. 
has brought America and Western Asia closely together. Isolationism 
on either side is no longer possible. 

The inclusion of Palestine in any such federal system was still in 1944 
the main difficulty, but as spokesmen of the Arab federation in Cairo 
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were eager to point out early in that year, “The world to-day is far too 
uncertain a place for definite plans to be made.” 

Spectators of the long Syrian pageant may be allowed to conclude 
that the world has always been rather an uncertain place and at the 
same time they may look toward the future in the expectation that in 
the Near East some will be found to realise that “the lines of hope for 
the future are pointed out by the failures of the past.” These “failures” 
in Syria include the greatest crimes of human history. In face of this 
record and in face of the problems that will confront the area of geo¬ 
graphical Syria in the future, no one who is not incurably frivolous 
can be light-hearted. Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail, 
unless they be like that of The Ezra Legend: “For yet greater evils than 
those which thou hast seen happen shall be done hereafter.” 1 Should 
this sound pessimistic it may be the obverse side of another first-century 
Syrian prophecy ; 

For in the place wherein the Highest beginneth to show his iity, thru- 
can no man’s building be al>le to stand. 3 

Especially is all this true of Palestine where the task of the British 
administration has been so soberly defined by the first Governor of 
Jerusalem, Sir Ranald Storrs, with that vision which has made civil 
and religious officials attempt “to reconcile or unite at the source the 
chiefs and the followers of those three mighty religions and hope that 
there may sound once more for the healing of the nations a voice out of 
Zion. If that should ever be, not the least of England’s achievements 
will have been her part therein.” 3 

* * 

A long pageant of Syrian history has passed before our eyes—enough, 
at least, to cause us to question the direction and objective of life itself, 
to cause us to take either the “Greek” or the “Christian” standpoint. 
Dr. Arnold Toynbee in his Study of Hisloiy would have us distinguish 
carefully between the two main strands of history. If religion be a 
chariot, the wheels on which it mounts to heaven may be the periodic 
downfall of civilisations on earth. The movement of civilisation may 
be cyclical and recurrent, while the movement of religion may be a con¬ 
tinuous upward line. For an examination of such a theory no part ol 
the world provides better material for study than docs geographical 
Syria of which the soul has always been the comparatively small area of 
Palestine. 

Once more the clouds return after the rain and it is still impossible 
to see a purely political settlement without a change of heart. 

Was it after all for the Dawn of Nothing that the Caravan started 
out long ago “or ever the chimneys in Sion were hot” ? That is a philo¬ 
sophical, even a religious question. Well, indeed, if only we have been 

1 a EsduiSf Ch. xiv ; 16. * Ibid., Oh. x ; 34. 

3 Orientations, p. 454. 
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brought to ask it, like Gertrude Bell, who, riding away from one of those 
pathetic ruins of a late Roman villa in Northern Syria, “fell to wondering 
whether civilisation is indeed a resistless power sweeping forward and 
carrying upon its crest those who are apt to profit by its advance, or 
whether it is not rather a tide that ebbs and flows and in its ceaseless 
turn and return touches ever at the flood the self-same place upon the 
shore.” 


M 
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